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BEECHAMS PILLS 


ARE WORTH A GUINEA A BOX. 
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THE QUIVER 


Rosy cheeks and plump 
chubby limbs mean proper feeding. 


5 Cows’ milk 
alone is not 
for a Baby. 


What cows’ milk lacks as 
a proper food for Babies 


MELLIN’S FOOD supplies. 


MELLIN’S FOOD is FOOD 


the ideal nutriment for the 

hand rearing of healthy 
Sample of Mellin’s Food, also Mothers’ Handbook, 
The Care of Infants," sent free on application, 


vigorous Infants. 
Mention this paper. 


MELLIN’S FOOD, LTD, 
PECKHAM, LONDON, S.E. 


DON’T HOPE FOR THE BEST 


BUY A BOTTLE OF The greengrocer’s bill 
d would come to more 

than most people 

° would care to pay if 


they made Tomato 


Tomato Catsup Soup themselves. But a packet 
AND YOU'VE GOT IT. of Edwards’ Tomato Soup costs 
New Process Rather Hot. 


only ld., and it contains the 
Sweet Spiced Sweeter and Spicy. 
Everywhere at 3d., 6d., 9d., and 1s. per Bottle. finest tomatoes it is possible to 


When you buy Edwards’ Tomato Soup all 
your troubles are over. 


DINNEFORD'S 
MAGNESIA 


Edwards’ Tomato Soup is so cheap that 
everyone can afford to have it as often as 
soup-spoons are laid for dinner. 


is the Best Remedy for ad 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, F DWAR DS 
HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, DESICCATED SoU PS 


GOUT and INDIGESTION. 
And remember that the ‘* Brown’? Soup 


Safest and most Ejlectiv i . 
Aperient is grand for hashes, stews, and ragouts. 
for Regular Use. 163 SHB. 
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When heel meets pavement 


and that heel is hard leather, there is a shock. 
That shock, small in itself, multiplied thousands. of 
times a day, eventually leads to fatigue, nervous 


breakdown or headache 


Substitute 


edfern's NAVY 
Rubber Heels 


for the leather, and you not only absorb all shock 


but you save money, 


For Redfern’s outwear leather and are easily replaced 
when worn. But they must be Redtern’s; no other 
are so resilient—so durable. 


Ladies’ and Children’s 44d., Men's 64d. per pair, 


Of Boot Repairers and Dealers everywhere. 


| Fix Redfern’s Navy flush with the 
outside edge of the leather heel they 
should never project. Also see that 
they are sunk to the level of the leather 
as illustrated. Your shoemaker Knows 

how and will do it for a few pence. 


Manufacturers of ¢ 
Mec sical ite is, G ete. 


Hyde, Nr. Manchester. 


| 
: 
| | 
| 
| a Redfern’s Rubber Works Ltd. Hyée, 
: il | 


Established in the year 1813 we have been makers 
of Shortbread for nearly One Hundred Years, and last 
year the sales were the highest in our history. 


These are eloquent facts. We could not put the 
case more strongly. An experience of almost a century! A 
reputation going back to the stirring times of Napoleon !! 
Sales last year greater than any preceding year!!! 


Crawford’s Assorted Shortbread has been the 
pioneer in places where Shortbread was before unknown. In many of these 
places Shortbread now sells largely. ‘The reason is not far to seek. ‘The inviting 
ippearance, the variety of shape, the delicate flavour, the quality, the purity, the 
satistaction when tasted—these are the inherent recommendations of Crawford’s 
Assorted Shortbread. It is a delightful addition to the table at all manner of 
social functions. Nothing more acceptable can be sent to friends abroad. 


Crawford's Assorted Shortbread is sold by high-class 
Grocers and Bakers everywhere. It may be pure hased loose by the pound ; ; in 
small special tins; in “Family Drums,” containing 2} Tbs.; and in large drums 
containing 5 lbs. “To ensure satisfac always ask oe Crawford’s. 


WILLIAM CRAWFORD & SONS, Limited, 
EDINBURGH, 
LIVERPOOL & LONDON 
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SENSATIONAL RESULTS OF “ HAIR. 
DRILL” EXPERIMENTS. 


New Hair Grown on Bald Heads. Hair Falling and Splitting Stopped in Five Days, 


ROYAL HAIR SPECIALIST’S OFFER—A WEEK’S TREATMENT FREE. 


HAIR POVERTY AND ITS CAUSES. j 


Is baldness a part of the price which must be paid Hair poverty to-day is a reproach. It stamps a 
for the benefits of civilisation Woman as passé tman as growing old before his tir 

This is a question which has engaged the attention No persistent user of “ Harlene ” suffers from haz 
of some of the foremost scientists of the day For it poverty Whvy should you 
is a fact that only in a highly civilised and cultured “ Harlene Hair-Drll"’ will cure all the following 
people does baldness and hair poverty exist hair and scalp disorders, as it has done for hundred 

opinion of Mr. Edwards, the leading Court Hai of thousands of sufferers the world over :— 

Specialist and inventor of “ Harlene Hair-Drill,’ on } 
this matter must be of supreme interest to all who Total baldness (even of years’ standing), | 
cherish their hau —Partial or Patchy Eaidncss, 

“To remedy evil, Thinning ofHairove | 


the temples, 
—Thin, weak, strag- | 
giing Hair, 


~—Hair which falls out 
2 


whenever brushed 


find the cause,” says M1 
Ldwards 

What is the immediat 
cause of hair poverty 

Phe conditionsof mode 
life cause a scurfy ac I 
lation to collect around t 
hair root, choking it and 


or combed, 
~—Hair which splits at 


denying it all n the ends, 
ment. Many people becaus ~Dull, dead - looking 
they cannot see this a tustre-lacking Hair, 
cumulation do not) think Dry, brittle Hair, 
it exists -Greasy, inelastic 
Sut it does Hair, 
It collects on all heads — Deposit of Scurf and 
and scientific experiment Dandruff, 
Snore | ‘ 1 it 
it And unless it Is Sent 
moved it begins before | calp. 
GENEROUS FREE Gift | 
eing ‘ 
mes brittle and sj Below there 1s print 
the end Finally it 1 coupon } 
nees falling t at an Fill it up and send it | 
increasingly alarming rat wit! | ps tof 
Thi hen, 1s th and in the gentlema tse even } 
of hair poverty and bald- week's ‘reatment free faking advantage of Mr. I i to tl 
nes generous free gist for DAY » 
London 
HOW “HARLENE HAIR-DRILL” OVERCOMES In return vou will be sent the following free a 
THE CAUSE. Growmy Toilet It contan 
The experiments shown above were actually carried r Att al bottle f that delightful hair-food and tem 
yut on human heads of hair to demonstrate the manner iressing. ** Harlene for the Hair.” 
in which “ Harlene Hair-Drill” overcomes the handicap > A pa wket of “ Cremex ” for the Scalp, a delight 
of modern condition ampoo Powder fox me use, which thoroug 
It is no part of the Harlene Hair-Drill” treatment the ip from Scurf, and prepares 
t foo hair to ition t Nature hie ha for the Hair-Drill tre 
Secret of “ Harlene Hair-Drill wou hes im the tact Mr. Edwards’ private bool f eel Rule 
at Tye te wit ‘ nm bri n il J, 
All che ts and stores sell Harlene-for-the-Ha 
i ndition of vitality in tl ilp allows Nature Cree 
im od ind 4s. od. bott Cremex ® 
to grow long gleaming tresses with that glow of perfect 
health which no chet st lant boxes of ingle shampoos OF 
"* Harlene” supplies all the nourishment needed | btain them post free from the Edwards’ Harlene 
t ite hair root Every dav letter urive at tog High Holborn, London, W. 
the headquarter f the * rlene Hair-Drill ini} n 
This COUPON entities you to ONE WEEKS 
ippy users’ hair to pert health by simply drilling To THE 1 ‘ NARLENE 
1 n I it Harl 
La alt t paired fe 
Tl ind ndant ha da kot in t fl 
tresse Geentlemer i { 
approaching when t vould be totall 
Jaugh to scorn the idea of even thinning hau - 
For the “ Harlene Hair-Drill results are permanent 
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WHETHER YOU 
WRITE WITH 
A HEAVY 

OR LIGHT 
HAND 


Will meet your requirements and 
give the right supply of ink, 


The ‘‘ Swan” double feed automatically draws the ink from the 
reservoir to both sides of the nib, just as it is wanted by the point. 
It also ensures an even and regular flow right from start to finish. 
The ‘‘ Swan” feed is a sure feed and obeys nature's 
law of capillary attraction as does no other pen. 

Sold by all High-class Stationers and Jewellers. 


Safety Pattern from 12/G. Standard Pattern from 10/6. 
MAY WE SEND OUR CATALOGUE ? Post Free. 


Drawing Showing 
Gold Top Feed MABIE, TODD & CO., 79 & 80 HICH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
heaprsick osa Repent St., W.. Lendon 3 Exchange St., Manchester: 

NN hs els; 37 Ave. de lOpera, Paris; and at New York, Chicage 
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The New Kryptoks— 


or the old Bifocals— 


ANYONE can do soldering work with 


For Solid Soldering 
Neat and Tight, 
Nothing's so stunning 

friend Fluxite. 


Which you prefer ? 


TOTICE that the Kryptok Double-Vision 
Lenses are entirely free from seams. Notice 
that Kryptok Lenses do not suggest old age, as 

The paste that do the usual Cemented Double- Vision Lenses. 


The Reading Lens is fused invisibly in the 
Distance Lens. No lodging place for dirt. Kryp- 
tok Lenses are perfect for far and near view. 


"MOTOR and 


ntless homes Reseed pol is being d to 
Mir metal a $ iscarding oo m. It rR O 
PLU Mi ERs, 
"ENG R t 


The “FLUXITE” SOLDERING SET, WRITE US FOR DESCRIPTIVE 
4 iad K ute, Your optician will a te you prices, also fit and supply you 
Kryptoks can ix imto any style frame of mounting. 
226 VIENNA Ro., ‘BERMONDSEY, ENG. KRYPTOK, Lta., 


7. The Garden City, Letchworth, Herts. 
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A VALUABLE NEW STYLE 
HAIR-HEALTH BRUSH FREE!! 


TO EVERYONE WHO DECIDES TO PROFIT BY THE WONDERFUL Hair 
GROWER, TATCHO, DISCOVERED, MADE, USED AND ORIGINALLY ADvVeER. 


TISED AND GRATUITOUSLY DISTRIBUTED BY 


MR. GEO. R. SIMS, DRAMATIST, 


JOURNALIST AND PHILANTHROPIST, WILL BE PRESENTED FREE ONE OF 


THE UNIQUE NEW STYLE PURE BRISTLE 
MOST NOTABLE INVENTION 
BRUSHES WERE FIRST MADE. 

TATCHO AND 


HAIR-HEALTH BRUSHES, THE 


IN HAIR BRUSH CONSTRUCTION SINCE 
FOR HAIR-HEALTH AND HAIR-WEALTH GET 
ITS ALLY, THE HAIR-HEALTH BRUSH. 


th of H Health Brushes are being pre- success in hair growing—that is, the Hair Grower 
n st tation, as applications are itself a 29 bottle of Tatche additional 
ve pon the t tollowing sunple condition should also be sent to cover postage of the packag 
I l t \ to to vour address 
weept t lely It personal application 
t il 1 | nal F R E E made at the Tatcho La 
atories there is n 
Phat u To Users of for packing oF carriage 
the Alternatively, ever 
Datel TATCHO ot Mr. Geo. R. Sims’ 7 
‘ idit as ree 
because un : True Hair tained a 1 - size bottl 
, t he t ta Grower. receive a Hair-Health Brus 
i t financial \ tres 
| | t d All applications must 
il directed to the ¢ 
wel he 
WHAT THE Hait Re ( 
HAIR-HEALTH Queen Street, Kings 
BRUSH IS. London 
tel et in a FREE BRUSH 
pheumatic pad, the TO-DAY. 
eine ‘ eT 
t tuft becou Owing, untortunatel 
lear and other obsta 
St h the ima t i tl opportunity is at 
little further, and moment available 
id e | residents of the British 1 
| et and s wi first ipply 
ned 1 diate appl 
wnt ould be made for t 
trate the t eatest aids to hair-l 
, veep tl in the world, namely, T 
anf ill urt i and the new Tatcho H 
nd irt and dust—t Health Brus! 
‘ -health and Supple t Tat 
It l had trom 
Mr. GEO. R. SIMS. chemist oor stor 1- 
keep t 29, and 46. 
n. Itsy 
t lraw t the 
it 
a towel FREE BRUSH COUPON. 
HH l One ush on ill de supplied to each user, 
THIS COUPON entit t er esires tu benefit 
It need rea Mr. G Rs . f Tat (the true H 
inter d tl hood Ww that ‘ wer) ta O Hair-Health B OF Alt 
does tor eve CHARKGI ft a ement set fort 
Indeed, the new stvle H Healt Ib hois plaml the Janu The (iu 
t | nt Mr. RK. Si 
iltivating and 4 iy AC 
ve and nd “eer Abe 
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“Where the snow-flakes fall thickest there’s nothing can freeze.” 


—HOLMES. 


A battle with the weather is good fun only 
when you are feeling perfectly fit. To ensure 
this in all weathers try Cocoa-drinking at 
Breakfast, Luncheon, and Supper this Winter. 


PURE 


“The most perfect form of Cocoa.”—Guy's HOsPITAL GAZETTE. 
“Ihave never tasted Cocoa that I like so well.”—SIR CHAS. A. CAMERON, C.B., M.D. 
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Bitiaro Tasve when REST- 
inG Ow Dinina Tasce. 


Good times at Home are always possible with one of 


Riley’s Billiard Tables 


in the house. On Riley's Miniature Billiard Tables, just the 
same accurate game is obtainable as on a full-size table. 


Riley’s Billiard Tables Riley’s Combine Billiard and 
place own Dining Table, as illustrated) Dining Tables 


INSTANTLY REMOVED. Can be stored against 


wall Will fit any size of Table. Superior Fitted with Riley's Patent Action for Raising, 
Rilliard Table in Solid Mahogany, Trench Lowering, and Levelling. A handsome Piece 
Polished, Best Slate Bed, Adjustable leet, of Furniture as a Dining Table and a High- 
Rubber Shod, Low Frost - proof Rubber Class Billiard Table. Made in Mahogany, Oak, 
Cushions, Two Cues, Rest. Marking Loard, Walnut, &. Cash Prices and Sizes for Solid 
Ivory or Crystalate Lalls, etc. Mahogany (Round Legs). Billiard Table and 


CasH or Easy PavMeNnTS Dining Table are both the same size. 


Size 4ft. din. by 2ft. din £3 7 6 Cash or Easy Payments. 
Sit. 4in. by 6476 Sit. din. by 2ft. l0in. .. £13 10 O 
» Gr vr. 4in. av Serr Gin £550 Oft. din. by Jit. 4in . £15 
7it. din. by 3ft. 10in 4in. by Mt. 10in. .. £18 10 O 
Sft. 4in. by 4ft.4in. .. .. £10 0 O din. by 4ft. din £24 10 0 
Oft. 4in. by 4ft. 10in. £32 
Or in 13 Monthly Payments Ps oa Or in 13 Monthly Instalments, plus 5 per cent 
as here shown, being only 8/6 on above Cash Prices. Also in 18 Monthly 
5 per cent. on Cash Price. ) 116 Payments, 
16/0 


DELIVERED CARRIAGE PAID to any Railway Stat 
Kk N arde for packages LISTS FREI 


FOLDING BAGATELLE TABLES from 30/. 


Riley’s Standard Billiard 
Tables. 


Riley’s Tables are noted for their per- 
fect accuracy and their high standard 
of workmanship. Gray broke and re- 
broke the world’s billicrd records on 
one of these tables a convincing proof 
of their accuracy. If desired, arrange- 
ments can be made for payment on 
easy terms. Prices from 560 Guineas. 


E. J. RILEY, Ltd., Albany Mills, ACCRINGTON. 


Lendon Showrooms: 147 Aldersgate Stre-t, EC @ 


Ricev's Cowaina 
Bicciaro ano 
Owine Tage 


vill 
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untaimPen 


“THE IDEAL GIFT 


Tovs and sweets for some, books 
and trinkets for others, but for the 
specially tavoured—W aterman’s Ideal 
Fountain Pen. This Gift lasts a 
lifetime and gives pleasure and help all 
the time. Gold Nibs to suit all hands. 
Every Pen guaranteed. 
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10/6 and upwards, In Silver and Gold for 
Presentation, Of Stationers & Jewellers. 


WZ 
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London. 
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FITS CURED 


OZERINE—The Prescription of a most 
eminent London Physician and Nerve Specialist 
—has cured permanently the very worst cases, 
when everything else had failed. In almost every 
case fits cease entirely from the first dose. 


30 years’ extraordinary success. Used 
all over the world. 


THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS. 
TEST IT FREE OF CHARGE. 
On receipt of Post Card I will send you a bottle 
absolutely free, s» certain am I of its success, 

4/6 and 11/- per Bottle, post free 


Fo 
hieni the Colonies, India, America, and Foreign 
a Package suthcient for 4o days’ treatment 
will be sent to any address in the world post free 


lor 12/s (3 dols.). Write to 
Pharmaceutical 


W. NICHOLL, 


27 HIGH STREET, BELFAST. 


He: “ Those stent people seem to be very par- 
ticular about their fare.” 

She * Dieting themselves, 1 suppose How 
foo'ish! dont they take Antipon, as we 


did, 1 wonder 


Appetite and digestion are vastly improved by the te ynic 
propel ties of Antipe ” Food of the most wholesome kind 


does not retard the elimination of the superfluous fat. 


Antipen is sold in bottles, price 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d., 
by Chemists, Stores, ete. 
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Neuralgia 


, Headache 
Toothache 


Consoles 
But ZOX Cures. 


In case of illness the burden of responsibility rests | 
upon those who are well, not upon the one who is 
ill. If some member of your household be suddenly 
attacked with violent Neuralgia or Headache, are ‘ 
you in a position to administer the one medicine 
which will almost instantly alleviate the pain? 
In other words, have you a supply of Zoz 
im your home ? 

e Zox remedy is provided in the form of 
Ba. and one powder, taken as directed, will 
cure the most violent attack of Neuralgia or Head- 
ache. Zox is simple to take, almost tasteless, and 
perfectly sale It is an old-established remedy 
which has steadily grown in public favour. If you 
have not tried it, accept our free offer 


A FREE SUPPLY 
FOR YOU TO TRY 


Will please them most” 


A fis 


THE 


PLASTIC 


ZOO 


HI Most F ascinati teresting, Amusing, and 
Instructive Box = a urbutt’'s "p lasticine we Send stamped addressed envelope and we'll i 
wo Zox Powders free of charge. Zox is sold in le 
have as vet introduced. Each box has 6 Colours, and 2s. 6d. be by Chemists, Stores, or can 
Paper Patterns of Animals, so that little fingers can from THE ZOX¢ oO 1 Hatton Garden, Londoa,E.C. 


easily model the Animals and make them stand up. (dn writing, mention this Magagine 
Boards, Tools, Koller, and Illustrated Book of In 


tructions with a cover in colours — 


The XMAS 
Present for 1912. FREE 


will send ye Bree 


Price 5/-; Post Free 5/6. 


If vo have not seen any of our Home Modelling 
Outt it the Toy and Fancy Stores, you should writ sh 
for Full Particu Lists, and Price phe 
O} 
A Tin Pocket Case of **100 USES,” with N 
Illustrated Book of Uses and Tool. Price 6d. ; to 
Post Free 8d Tuinen each. Ad 
The Secretary, FINE ART GALLERIES, 63 Baker th 
HARBUTT’S PLASTICINE, Ltd, |" Street, London, We : 
27 BATHAMPTON, BATH. inf 
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Scientific Certainties. 


The ‘Allemburys’ Foods are based on scientific certainties. 

Used as directed, they are exactly what a baby needs to develop 

into a healthy and robust child. The ‘Allenburys’ Foods are 

easily assimilated ; digestive and kindred disorders are avoided 
by their use. 


Pamphlet “Infaat Feeding and 


Management™ sent Free 


MILK FOOD No. 1 from birth to3 months MILK FOOD No. 2 from 3 to 6 months 
MALTED FOOD No. 3 from 6 months RUSKS (Malted) from 10 months 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, London. 


F195 


HE “QUEEN” RECOMMENDS 


JOHN BOND'S “CRYSTAL PALACE” 


RIND PREFERRED, MARKING INK 


AND ENCLOSED WITH EVERY BOTTLE A VOUCHER titty ING Al _ NAME OR MONOGRAM 
FREE RUBBER STAMP, WITH PAD AND BRUSH. ALSO WITH is SIZ STRETCHER AND PEN. 
100 YEAR’ WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. Price 6d. and 1s. m ot by a (24 Chemists and Stores. 


SIMPLE 


HOME 
TREATMENT 
U RE D Twenty-Five 
Years’ | 
Success 
Over 1,00) unsolic Testimoniala in one year Pamplilet 
containing proof and full particulars post free from 


TRENCH’S REMEDIES, Ltd., 
303 South Frederick Street, Dub’ 
and Ww7 St. James’ Cuampers, Toronto, 


A Children’s Complaini. 

vr Of vital concern to mothers is the 
GY ease with which children may catch 
‘nits’’ and other vermin in the hair. 
At schools and other places where 
children come in close contact with The air carrying the antiseptic vapour, inspired with every 


‘jl each other it is no uncommon thing to breath, makes breathing easy ; soothes the sore throat and 
nd more than half of them affected in a remarkably stops the cough, assuring restlul nights. It is invaluable to 


short tim mothers with young children. 
e A 
certain preventive as well as cure is t FROM ALL CHEMISTS. 


“Used while you sleep.” 


V V hooping Cough, Spasmodic Croup, 

Asthma, Coughs, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Colds. 

A simple, safe and effective treatment for bronchial troubles, 

avoiding drugs. Vaporized Cresolene stops the paroxysms 

of Whooping Cough, and relieves Spasmodic Croup at once. 
It is « boon to sufferers from Asthma. 


’ occasionally on the head some of Rankin’s Head 

Oj ntment, | | “Try Cresolene Antiseptic Thre | 
t issold by chemists in tins 3d., 6d., and ts., | Tablets for the irritated throat. 

(rmay beobtained direct from Rankin& Co.,Kilmarnock, | 

: 3. There are several ointments which are supposed | direct, post free, 94. per box 

a Rankin's, but the mother who studies her Send postcard for descriptive 

children's health and hz appiness will be wise in getting Booklet to—Selling Agents : 


Allen G Hanburys, 
M6 Le ombard St.. | London, E.C. 


a original, A good plan is to ke ep a tin in the house 
ine ness, so that the complaint may be cured in its 
ancy and so save very bad irritation of the scalp. | 
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SUFFER 


from 


The common ailments growing out of Indigestion are 


headaches, dizziness, constipation, biliousness, loss of 

appetite, sleeplessness, pains in the stomach after eating, INDIGESTION 
windy pressure, palpitation, nervousness. When food 
in your stomach is not being digested it is certainly doing 


) g g 
you harm, because it is fermenting and producing BILIOUSNESS 


poisonous acids that taint your blood, attack and inflame 
your nerves, and stagnate your whole system. Mother 


Seigel's Syrup is made from the curative extracts of CONSTIPATION 


certain roots, barks and leaves, which speedily tone up 
and strengthen all the digestive organs, the stomach, liver, 
and bowels, and so aid them to do their work properly. 


MOTHER take 


SYRUP 


The 2/6 Bottle contains thvee times the 1/1} size. Ale in Tablet Form, 29. 


BAYLISS, “= “° BAYLISS, 
RAILING 
aed | 


some more. 


=HAVE YOu! A DOG? 


Then by means of the “QUIK” DOG 
POWwD RS 


WORMS. 
i1- ost free for 


6a. & 
74. PROSSER & Lt4., Spring 
Hill 


‘IMPERIAL HOTEL, 


Russell Square, 


LONDON 


650 Rooms—Central 
Position Orchestra 


in Winter Garden. 


Room with 
~* Table d'Hote 
Breakfast and | 


; Attendance tom 
Write for Illustrated Be 


The daily spread for children’s bread 
It saves the butter bill. 


Make some delicious Laitova 
sandwiches to-day 


Your Grocer seilait. Im Glase Jars: 821 
SUTCLIFFE & BINGHAM Ltd., 3 QOURNBROOK, MANCHESTER 
M24 


Py IF YOU 
= 
| 
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“THB QUIVER” CHARITIES ) 


A LETTER FROM THE EDITOR. 


Dear Reader, 

During the year that is now closing you have sent me some hundreds of pounds 
for the Charities mentioned in “The Quiver.” But still the needs are very great. 

May I earnestly commend to your sympathetic consideration the claims of the 
Societies mentioned in the following pages? They have been carefully selected, and 
are most worthy of your support. 

I shall be only too pleased to receive and pass on subscriptions for any or all of them. 


Your friend, 


La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. - 
Christmas, 1912. 


Please think of the 
9,000 


Destitute and 
Orphan Children 


IN 


= 


“HUNGRY RABLE | 


DR. HOMES 


This Happy Season. THEY ARE IN URGENT NEED. 


*.* Kindly mark Gifts“ For Food Alone.” Cheques and Orders payoite “ Dr. Barnardo's Homes,” and Parcels, should be aent 
to the Honorary Director, WILLIAM BAK Ek. Exy., M.A. LLB, at Head Offices, 18 to 26 Stepney Causeway, London, E. 


EED HAM (Incorporated) 
ORPHANAGE 


| 
| Purley, Surrey. 
| Maintains 300 Fatherless Children. Is 


in debt to its bankers for a loan. of 
£3,500. Has no funds for current 
liabilities. Help is most urgently needed. 
H. COSMO BONSOR, Treasurer. 
J. ROWLAND EDWARDS, Secretary. 
| Office: 34 WALBROOK, E.C. 


.. THE QUEEN'S HOSPITAL 
FOR CHILDREN, 
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Mrs. GENERAL BOOTH asks 


IF YOU WILL KINDLY 
SHARE IN THE RESCUE 
OF LITTLE GIRLS 
FROM EVIL 
INFLUENCES 


OF INHUMAN 
PARENTS & PAYS ALL 
OTHERS COSTS OF ONE 
GIRL, OR 

£13 WILL MEET 


A 
YEAR. The name of the 
Girl you wish to support will 
be given should you desire it. 
NEST,"’ 10 Springfield, 
Upper Clapton, London, N.E., 


and * THE HAVEN,” Ramsgate, ar 
Homes specially set apart for these Girls. 
Please send donations to Mrs. B Hw, at Women's Social 
Work Headquar Mare Street, Hackney, Londor 
N.E., or to Editor of Tue Quiver, marked ** For work 


amongst little girls, 


Royal National 
Mission to Deep 
Sea Fishermen. 


PATRONS 


Kis Majcsty The King. Her Majesty The Queen. 
Her Majesty Queen Alexancra, 


The Treasurer and Council make an earnest 
appeal fer help to maintain its Hospital and 
Mission Ships at sea, and its Homes and In- 
stitutes which minister to fishermen around the 
whole of the British Isles, including the Shet- 
land Islands, while shortly an Institute will be 
opened at Reykjavik for British fishermen 
engaged in the great Icelandic fisheries. The 
extensive work carried on under Dr. Grenfell 
in Labrador and Newfoundland is also part 
of the Society's charge. 


FRANCIS H. 


Vi 


WOOD, 


RIA STKE 


Secnri tary. 


181 (QUREN 


0 
BIBLE COMMENTARIES. 
Edited by Bishop Ellicott. In small, handy volumes, printed on thin paper, suitable for School and general use 
i oolscap 8vo, cloth, each 28. Leather limp, net 2s. 6d. 
NEW TESTAMENT: 
ST. MATTHEW THE ACTS GALATIANS, EPHESIANS, & PHILIPPIANS (Cloth only) 
ST. MARK ROMANS COLOSSIANS, THESSALONIANS, AND TIMOTHY 
ST. LUKE CORINTHIANS TITUS, PHILEMON, HEBREWS, AND JAMES 
ST. JOHN 1. & Il PETER, JUDE, AND JOHN 
THE REVELATION (Cloth only) 
OLD TESTAMENT (on thicker paper! 
LEVITICUS. 3s DEUTERONOMY., 2s. 6d NUMBERS. 2s 6d. 
it (4 Ltd... Lal ¢ Saura Lon 
COUPON. THE LEAGUE OF LOVING HEARTS. 


forward a Certificate. 
(Signed) 
Address 


To the Editor, “ The Quiver,” 


La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 


Please enrol me as a Member of the League of Loving Hearts and 
I enclose One Shilling. 


THE QUIVER 


CHARITABLE APPEALS 


The Editor of * The Quiver” will receive and acknowledge any Donations or Subscriptions for the under- 
mentioned Charities that are forwarded to him, addressed La Belle Sauvage, London, EC, 


WESTERN CANADA. 


London City Mission 


Instituted 1835. 


Last year 184,891 persons emigrated from > EMPLOYS 400 AGENTS. E: 
The Colonial & Continental | < For the aoe y of God a 
Church Societ S$ 

HELPS every diocese in comes Canada ia Good of the Capital. Ss 


and British Columbia. Has sent out AS) Heer IS VERY URGENTLY NEEDED ~. 

£85,120 and 180 clergymen and lay agents &. for the maintenance of the Society's \“) 
to Canada. inthe last six years. to minister 

to the lessened receipts from Legacies, 

to the spiritual needs of the immigrants. : present overdraft at the Bank exceeds ~*~) 

IS ALL THIS WORK TO BE CHECKED pe 
\ 

FOR WANT OF MEANS, JUST WHEN ‘ (March 31, The preseat condition of +, 

London demands a forward movement, 

THE NEED IS GREATEST ? but foregoing = A 

N.B.- Over 2.500 parishes which aid Evan- subscribed, serious 

doing nothing for their white brethren ~ 
- 4 and promises of help, are prayerfully \- 

overseas. solicited ‘‘in His Name."’ 

IS YOUR PARISH ONE OF THESE ? 

# All inquiries and remittances should be addressed Ss) 

PLEASE HELP THIS URGENT NEED. wx to the Secretaries at the Mission House, i 

3 BRIDEWELL PLACE, LONDON, E.C. 

Secretary : The Rev. J.D. MULLINS. M.A., F. A. Suvan, Bes 4 = 
9 Serjeants’ Inn, Fieet St.. London, E.C. a Bankers; MESSRS. BARCLAY & Co., Ltd. fk: 


HOW TO MAKE A HOLIDAY 


(SIR JOHN KIRK'S RECIPE.) 


‘¥ AKE a walk into the back streets of Blackwall or Bermondsey: 
Bethnal Green or Battersea. 

TAKE a note of how stale and stuffy those narrow streets are, and of 

eins the pale faces and unhealthy condition of the boys and girls 
playing about the pavement. 

TAKE five minutes to think what a Fortnight’s Holiday in the country, 
or by the Sea, would mean to one of these little fellow-country- 
men of yours. 

7 AKE Ten Shillings (that is all) from your pocket and send it to 
the address below. 

J hat is how you can make a holiday for one of London's slum children! 

TEN SHILLINGS spent thus will give two whole weeks of unbounded 

joy to a boy or girl who has lived always in a slum and has never been a 

Single night away from it. ‘It will give health to both body and mind. 

It will give true pleasure to yourself. 
All contributions will be gratefully acknowledged by 


SIR JOHN KIRK, J.P., Director and Secretary, 


RAGGED SCHOOL UNION 


AND SHAFTESBURY SOCIETY, 


av 


| 


32 John Street, Theobald’s Road, W.C. | 
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DONT WEAR 


he 
rea 


t yi ited Booklet 
Cc. E. BROOKS, 375a Bank Bidgs., Kingsway, London, W.C. 


EARN £5 A WEEK! 


ters earn large salaries. Learn this 


PAGE- DAVIS SCHOOL, 
Dept. Q.2., 133 OXFORD ST., LONDON, 


NO LANCING OR CUTTING 


BURGESS’ ‘LION OINTM ENT. 


ul Prospectu 


Sold by all Chemists, 744, 1 per box, or | t free for P.O, from 
Propriator, k. BURGESS. 69 Gray's Inn Road, London. Advice gratis, 


TURN INTO MONEY 


any of the roor things about the house which 
are no longer wanted, 
There is no article, however out-of- -the-way it 
may be, for which there is nota buyer, if on} 


it is brought to the right market. 


THE CENTRAL MARKET 


is** The Bazaar, Exchange & Mart,” established 
45 years ago, through which purchases and 
sales are effected e sasily » quickly, and cheaply. 

Advts. of thousands of goods, all classified, 

in every issue. - Answer them; or insert a 
short announcement yourseli, Private advts, 
(i.e. not Business) cost only id. for 3 words, 


3 consecutive insertions tor the price of 2. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


To any reader of The Quiver not already 
acquainted with The 
A specimen copy will be sent post free for one 
month on receipt of name and address, with 
cutting of this advertisement. 


OR BUY A COPY YOURSELF. 


2d. everuwhere, or from the Offices: 
BAZAAR BUILDINGS, DRURY LANE, LONDON, W.C, 


No more mud in the inkpot 


no sediment to clog your nib, just when you are in a hurry to write, if you 


use Onoto Ink. 


Ask your stationer for 


Onoto Writing Ink—Blue-Black. 
Onoto Writing Ink— Black. 
Onoto Writing Ink —Red. 

Onoto Copying Ink —Blue-Black. 
Onoto Copying Ink—Black. 


Sold in glass bottles, 6d. to 2s. 


Made by Thos. De La Rue & Co, 
London, E.C. 


No matter how long it is left, Onoto Ink remains in 
perfect solution to the very last drop. 


Once on the paper it dries a bluish tint, which by a chemical change 
due to the action of the air soon turns to a jet black. 


Clearly, then, Onoto Ink cannot fade—the older the writing is the 
blacker and more permanent it becomes. 


Onoto 


Ink 


Sold in improved glass bottles, easy to hold. easy to pour out ; no risk of spill or breakage. 


f | 

| G TO WRITE ADVERTISEMENTS 


_ THE QUIVER 


Note this 


The 20 Sections of 
PEARS’ CYCLOPAEDIA 
comprise the following :— 


I. Dictionary of the 
English Language. 
early 20,000 words. 
Il. Dictionary of General 


Information. 
5,000 Articles. 


Ill. Dictionary of 
Prominent People, 


Past and Present, 


IV. Classical Dictionary. 
V. Office Compendium of 
Everyday Information 


Vi. Gazetteer of theWorld. 


descriptions of Over 14,000 places. 


Vil. Atlas of all Countries. 


45 Beautifully Coloured Maps, 


VIII. Dictionary of Events. 


Chronology of the World's History. 
IX. Dictionary of 
Gardening. 
X. Dictionary of Poultry 
and Cage Bi 
XI. Dictionary of Cookery. 
XIl. Dictionary of Health. 


Edited by Dk. ANDREW WILSON. 


XIII. Dictionary of Sports 


and Pastimes. 
Edited by C. B. FRY. 


XIV. Dictionary of the 
Toilet. 
XV. Baby’s First Year. 


By Mrs. ADA BALLIN. 

XVI. Business Dictionary. 

XVII. Dictionary of Photo- 
graphy. 

XVIII. Dictionary of Motor- 


ing. 
XIX. Dictionary of Domes- 
tic Pets. 
XX. Ready Reckoner. 


PUBLISHED BY 


A. & F. PEARS, Lid., 71-75 New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 
AND SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


Or can be had direct from Messrs. Pears, who will send a copy, postage paid, 
to any part of the Kingdom upon receipt of a remittance for 1/4, or abroad for 


1/6. If desired to be sent registered, 2d. extra will be charged for the 


United Kingdom cr abroad. 


Q—Jan., 1913.1 xvii 
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The Business Mans 


To a basiness man wh» has 

to be up to date, a Fountain Pen 

Pen is almost a necessity. He 

must have a pen toat will 

write anywhere, at any time, and under 

all circumstances. In short, @ reliable pen. 

The ‘Jewel answers these requirements per 
fectly. 14-carat 


6 a gold nib. — 

um tipp wit 
|= whatever point 
ou like, 5-. 


old mo.nted 
and chased.76. From all stationers, or post 
free from the sole makers 


JEWEL PEN CO., Dept102), 
102 Fenchurch St., London,ec, 


FOOTBALLS 


CIVEN AWAY WEEKLY 


To users of “ Mason's Coffee 
Essence” for the Six Best 
Stories «+ Jokes written on 
1 teard received b ach 
week, Addre to-day 


Newbali & Mason, Nottingham 


MASON’S 


COFFEE ESSENCE 


new and different from any other ¥ 
sauce that you have ever had % 
before ; that’s why it is called the ee 
one and only 


H.P. 


If you would awake perfectly refreshed and healthy in the morning, 
use HOLLOWAY'S PILLS AND OINTMENT before you go to 
bed at night. Then, whilst you sleep, these famous remedies will 
be making health and ease for you. ‘They are potent cures—gentle 
in their action—certain in their results. They are without parallel 
(used separately or in conjunction, as may be required) in cases 


of Constipation, Sleeplessness, Sick Headache, Coughs, 

Colds, Rheumatism, Stiff Joints, ete., and you will be ) 
acting wisely uf you place your health in their safe 

keeping. 


XVill 
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What Car are 
You running now ? 


| Y ou never hear that queston asked of the owner of 
an“ Invincible Talbot.” For once a Talbot owner, 
always a Talbot owner. The low cost of running, 


the delightful comfort, the perfect reliability and the world- famed cure for 


the beauty of its construction have made the 
| NEURALGIA | 


INVINCIBLE 
| NERVOUS HEADACHE, 
the car of permanent favour. People chan ze from | & ALL NERVE PAINS. 


other cars to Talbots, but never from Talbots. 


We invite every sufferer to write at once for 
a free trial packet of “ Daisies.” It will cost 


‘ you nothing. Just send your name and address 
: on on a postcard to Daisy, Ltd. (Dept. 15), Leeds, 
England A “Daisy” in time may save you 
CLEMENT TALBOT, Limited, hours of pain. Medical Science knows no better 
Automobile Manufacturers and Engineers, : cure than “Daisy.” Write at once. 
Barlby Rd., Ladbroke Grove, London, W. All Chemists sell p ackets of 20 “Daisies,” 1/- 


Powders, ld, eac 


YOU BUY BEDSTEADS BEST 


By Getting Them Direct from Factory. 


Do you know that practic ally ALL Bedsteads are made in Birmingham ? iil 
) Why not then buy one direct from the workman’s hands in a perfectly i . li 62 MOOR St. 
new condition? [also supply BEDROOM SUITES, SITTING 
ROOM SUITES, SIDEBOARDS, OVERMANTELS, 
at very LOW PRICES, payable in any way that will suit you. My act | bf TT | l 
lists contain a very large assortment of most recent designs, ~ 5 mdse 
Prompt despatch. Packed free. Carriage Paid. EEL EL 
FOR CASH, OR PAYMENTS TO SUIT BUYERS’ CONVENENG ahs 


t-card to-day for Illustrated Price Lists (POST FREE). 
Established 


CHAS. RILEY, Desk 17, rr Street, BIRMINGHAM. "93 years. Special Attention given 


to Export Orders. 


HOES SAUCE 


If you feel indifferent at meal times; if you 
feel you want something, yet don’t know what 
you want, just take whatever offers and 
use Hoe’s Sauce, the perfect appetiser. 


| =a} 
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Custard 


as a Hot Sauce for 
puddings or pies. 


You prepare the BIRD’S 
Custard in the usual way, and 
serve at once while HOT. 


This rich Creamy Sauce 
transforms the plainest pud- 
ding into a delightful treat 
and gives the finishing touch 
to Mince Pies 


The children simply 
love it poured over hot stewed Prunes. 


If Stores or Chemists offer you other preparations it is 

a0 insult to your intelligence. and done for extra profit 
GUARD THE HEALTH OF YOURSELF AND FAMILY 
BY TAKING 


TABLETS 


The timely use of these 


Tablets has 
thousands of serious ill- 
nesses, T ney are a 
— not a drastic purgative, and are good for 
zestion, Constipation, Liver and Kidney Troubles, 
also for G idiness, Flatulence round 
the heart, and Nervousness. 
They are tasteless, and can be dis 
solved in a cup of tea, coffee, or hot 
water, and do not spoil the flavour. ) 


THEY GIVE YOU 
THAT BRICHT BUOYANT FEELING 


in Boxes, 1/-, of all Chemists. 


who can tain th fr the f lowing Whole 


JUST DROP THEM} — 
IN YOUR TEA = 


orere 


THEY 
CIVE YOU 
THAT BRICHT 
BUOYANT FEELING 


SANGER S, F NEWBURY, BUTLER & CRISPE 
W. EDWARDS & SON, MAY ROBERTS. ard 
HOVENDEN'S. POST FREE direct from 


THE CARNA MANUFACTURING CO., LTD., 110 Strand, London, W.C. 
ALL MESSRS. BOOTS’ 500 BRANCHES STOCK THEM. 


AA 
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CONTENTS FOR JANUARY, 1913 


Frontispiece: “News from the Outer World.” From the Picture by Tom McEwan. 


PAGE 


RELIGION AND THE CRISIS.  III.—The Invisible World. By HaRotp 269 
Barbara Mayne’s Future. Complete Story. By L. E. BReTHerton. Illustrated by 


Illustrated by Photographs 283 


PRAIRIE FIRES. Serial Story. By AnnieS. Swan. Chapters VI.—VII. Illustrated by 


A Cruise on the Sea of Galilee. By Haron J. SHEpsTone. 


The Practical Temperament. By the Rev. J. G. Stevenson, B.A. . 301 

PEACE HATH HER VICTORIES. III.—The Sorrow of a Christmastide. As told 
to WALTER Woop. IJilustrated by E. S. Hodgsen 3 305 
| How I Sing “The Rosary.” By Ernestine ScHUMANN-HEINK « 
Scheming Sandy. Complete Story. By Dora FowLerR Martin. Illustrated by W. Reynolds 314 
| Loose Ropes. Complete Story. By OsWaALp WitpripGe, Illustrated by W. R.S. Stott . 321 


THE HOME DEPARTMENT :— 
The Vexed Problem of Breakfasts. By BLANCHE ST. CLAIR . me ver 
Stencilling. By Monica WuiTLey. IJilustrated by Photographs 
The Women’s Work Bureau. Maternity Nursing. By ‘* WiniFRED"’ ; . 336 


“Modern Woman.” The Varied Views of Different Readers . . 339 


The Land of Time. Complete Story. By MArGareT Guippons. Illustrated Ly 
Our New Competition. By Tue Epiror .. ‘ « » 
i Companionship Pages. Conducted by 
} The Crutch-and-Kindness League. By the Rev. J. Howatt 


Sunday School Pages: Points and Illustrations of the International Series ‘ ; ~ 


Registered at the General Post Office for transmission by Canadian Magazine fost, 
All MSS. submitted to the Fditor must be accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope, and should be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor, 
THE QUIVER, La Belle Sauvage, London, F 4 While every care is taken to ensure the safety of MSS., the Editor can 
accept mo responsibility for them. 


‘ssued Monthly. Subscription Price, post free, os. per annum, or 4s. Od. for six months, 


40 YEARS’ if You Value Your Complexion 


CONFESSIONS You Must Use 


or A DEAF man. BEETHAM'S 
This Dainty Toilet Preparation protects the skin against the 


An Elderly Gentleman, Editor of a Leading News- a-TO 
effects of Cold Winds, Hard Water, and Frost, and prevents 


paper in Scotland, regained his hearing by the 
Roughness, Redness, Irritation, Chaps, etc. 


AKOU-SOUND INVENTION 


This machine has achieved marvellous results. Used 
ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


Gonna pitals and Deaf Institutions. Sent in the 
uted Kingdom on 14 Days’ Trial and Hire to suit- 

Renders the Skin Soft and White, and adds a charm of youth 
to the complexion. Bottles 1/-, of all Chemists and Stores, 


able cases “Confessions sent FREE by request. 
M. BEETHAM AND SON, CHELTENHAM. 


Reviewed by the Press, including The Lancet. 


AKOU-SOUND INVENTIONS, 
36Q Arcade, Lora Street, LIVERPOOL. 
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THE LEAGUE OF LOVING HEARTS 
The following are the sums received from 
old and new members up to and including 
November 28th, 1912 :— 
\ Member." 


Mrs 


each from A. G., *' 


5s. each from Emeline Lewis, Walker, A. Mil- 


lington,. 


2s. 6d. each from Jane Tweedie, W. S. Gregory 
2s. each from Mrs. E. D. Field, Mrs. E. H. Atkinson. 


1s. 6d. each from Mrs, Holditch, Miss Holditch 
Is. each from Miss Alice M Fuller, Miss Edith M. 
Fuller, E. B. Elderton, Alice B. Farquhar, 


D. W. Davenport, Mrs. J. Bowden. 


“THE QUIVER” FUNDS 


The list of contributions 


following is a 


received up to and including November 

28th, 1912 :— 

For Dr. Barnardo's Homes L. Garthwaite, II. D., 
1os.; Agnes Bateman, ¢<s.; Sorry,” 5s.; H. D., 
5s 

Contributions for + ous and | mt 


For The Rageed School Union: A. Anony. 
mous (Bishopston), ts. 

For The Ragged School Union Holiday Fund M.C 

For The Quiver Watts and Strays Fund: Agnes 


Bateman, 5s 
For The British 
For The 
Por The London City Mission M es 41 


Home and Hospital for Incurables 


Alexandva Orphanage ** Pendennis,” 


For 7 Mission to Deep Sea I ermen: M.C., £2 
For The Church Misstonary S iy: 


{231 18s. 6d ad 


Brought forward, 


f{2; Fred Petterson, /1 135. 74.; “One w 
wishes the work all success,"’ /1 1 ** Woolver 
stone Working Party,’ £1 Mary E. Knights 


Hodges, 5s.; F. W., 5s 


Widow," 5 Miss M. 
* Old Maids, ‘Interested Friend," 5s 
Anonymou Eastington), 3s. 6d.; “A Plain 
Woman,” 2s. 6d.; E. Friend, 2s. 6d. Tot 
f24r 103. 7d, 
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OKTIS 


You must have no- 
ticed how well some 
women wear their 

wns, how free they 


are from waist wrinkles, 
yw closely they cling 
Do you 


retained and because 
there has been no 


breakage of supports, 

It is most probably 
because they wear 
(ktis Anyway, no 
woman who wears Oktis 
can ever be subject to 
corset annovance, for 


the OKtis double the 
life of your corsets. 

hat means a good 
deal, doesn't it? 


Ask your Draper for 
them, and he sure to 
say “OKTIS.” 


Send for Bunch of Patterns To-day 


WING-A-DEEN 


is the best make of Scotch Wincey—the Wincey 
of your great - grandmother's days, but better. 
You can washit, - ) in boil it. The 
“Pe, colours are fast and 
SPLENDID 


id drapes 
like 1 voile 


FOR UNDERWEAR OR 
SLUMBERWEAR, 
i SHIRTS, PYJAMAS, 
t 
Self Coloured, 
41 in. wide, 
1/11} per yard 


FOR 
CHILDREN'S 
WEAR. 


Striped, 29 to 
32 in wide, 
yd. 


Cream, 30 to 
4tin. wide, 
ONLY FROM 


™ PATRICK 
THOMSON, 


DINBURCH 


| | 
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This advertisement 


has induced thousands to try 
Rubwel Ointment. Are YOUa 
Rubwel user? If not, get atin 
to-day and test its marvel- 
lous powers. Rubwel cures, 
prevents, and relieves Cracked 
and Chapped Hands, 
Abrasions, Rough- 
ness, and 

Irritation of Skin, 
Chafes, Etc. 


Sold Overywhere 


ig CANNOT SLEEP.” 


The man or woman from whom is 
wrung this bitter cry is in grave 
4 danger. If the sleeplessness be onl 
partial it may, and, if ne glected, will 
develop into acute insomnia. It is 
during sleep that Nature replenishes 
and rejuvenates the nerve forces. If 
Nature is denied that restful condition 


y 

' 

h ty 

, the whole system is laid open to 
serious trouble. 


SHATTERED NERVES 


are an early symptom —a_ solemn 
warning that something must be done. 
Neglect that warning and illness— 
perhaps mental affection—is not far 
off, Drugs won't cure; they may 
relieve, but not permanently. Medi- 


cine useless. Nature wants 
SLEEP, and wants it produced 
naturally. Now— 


THE GIFT OF SLEEP 


is the title of a little book dealin 
y exhaustively with a sane and prov 
treatme nt—without drugs or medicine 


ry This little book is an offer of Sleep 
FEE - » the Sleepless, a promise of Healthy 
4. 
Send for this valuable book, ‘* The Gift 
6 Magnetaire Rooms, 


—which, in a_ natural, simply-ex- 
It is FRE E—quite free, 
of Sleep.” —F REE, Write: 
5 
11 & 12 Finsbury Square, London, E.C. 


ood- 
Rubber Heels 


Two Money Savers! 


pli ained manner, brings blessed sleep. 
SIF" Repose a post card will bring it to-day. 
COPSON GARRATT, 
© 
| 


because 


and absorb all jar 


The name ‘Wood Milne 
buy 


More Wood-Milnes’ are sold 
than any other Rubber Heels, 

* Wood- Milnes 
“Qa Perfection and Value found 


nowhere else. —Yy 
Made in many shapes and sizes, at Y VY; 
prives to suit all— and all reliable. ] 
* Wood-Milnes’ are made of the finest materials. hie 
They are the most resilient, the most durable, and - 
the most economical heels and tips in the wide BSPECIFLEOVA 
world. They keep your boot heels smart too, 


and jolt. 


stamped on the rubber heels or tips you 
is @ guarantee of genuine 


offer 


Iry a pair! 


value and absolute rediabiity 


| | 
| 
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For WEAKNESS 
and ANAEMIA 


in 
Women, 
Children, 


and 


Men. 


A fortnight’s treatment of Iron ‘ Jelloids’ makes all the difference, 


Dr. ANDREW WILSON wrote “Impoverished blood can be made rich and good by 


means of Iron * Jelloids,’ the most effective and desirable treatment for Anawmia or poorness 
of b'ood. . . . They are indeed an excellent ton‘c, and may be taken with advantage whenever 
a tonic is required. . . . The good eftects produced by the use of Lron ‘ Jelloids’ are permanent. 


Pale cheeks, bloodless lips, breathlessness, a general feeling of 
weariness and depression of spirits are sure signs that you need 


Iron 


PALATABLE, NON-CONSTIPATING, INEXPENSIVE, NON-INJURIOUS TO THE 


TRETH \ 
f 
Miss A. MORRIS, Devonshire House, Richmond Hi ~ Bournemouth, rites 
“T have derived great benefit from Iron * Jelloids I took them for weakness, and am now 
enjoying good health They have done me a great deal of good Iron * Jelloids’ are a beautiful 
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RELIGION AND THE CRISIS 


By HAROLD BEGBIE 


«Author of “ Broken Earthenware,” etc.) 


We talk vaguely about ‘‘the invisible world,” but what do we mean by it? Christ 


says that only as a child can one enter the kingdom of heaven. 


How doves a_ child 


regard ‘“‘the invisible world,” and how ought we to teach him to think of it ? 


lil. —-THE INVISIBLE WORLD 


FIND it one of the most helpful things 
in my life constantly to keep in mind, 
whenever Iam tempted to speculate about 
existence or to dogmatise concerning re- 
ligion, the insistence of Christ that only as 
a child can one enter the kingdom of 
heaven. 


The Faith of a Child 

In the literature of religion the term 
child has come to stand for something very 
unreal; one thinks of children as one 
thinks of angels—a separate order of 
creation, exquisitely innocent, transcen- 
dently pure, and radiant with unclouded 
faith in God. But a man who is fond 
of children, whose life is passed in the 
companionship of children—going for long 
walks with them, playing with them in 
hayfields and orchards, reading aloud to 
them, taking his meals with them, interest- 
ing himself in the animals and birds which 
they keep as their pets, answering all the 
questions they put to him, and sharing 
the excitement of their little finances, such 
as the saving up of pocket-money and tips 
lor a bicycle, a microsex pe, or an aviary- 


such a man knows very well that the best 
and sweetest of children are thoroughly 
real, entirely natural, and wonderfully 
worthy of Christ’s analogy. He knows 
that the whole tendency of their being 
is towards happiness, that their bodies 
demand the joy of games, that their minds 
are not very curious about the world, that 
they are not given to speculation, that 
their souls are impatient of a morbid, a 
sorrowful, a lugubrious discipline. And 
he knows that the theology of a child's 
mind is a very delicate, a very fine, and 
a very beautiful thing ; he learns that to 
force any hard or diflicult dogma upon a 
child’s mind is disastrous ; he learns above 
everything else, that a healthy, natural, 
intelligent child cannot be cheated out of 
its desire for happiness or be made to 
believe with its whole heart and its sincere 
understanding in a God Who is stern, ex- 
acting, or in the least degree unmerciful. 
The theology of a child's mind is faith, 
a perfect and most lovely faith, but faith 
in something it knows not what. I think 
it is extremely difficult for a child to 
believe in a defined and described God, 
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I think that explanations concerning God 
breed in a child’s mind its first acquaint- 


ance with doubt One may sav. that 
children believe in God till we tell them 
about Him I think a child begins to 


suspect religion, directly religion becomes 
didactic. A child of fourteen said to me 
once: “I believe in God when I am out 
in the open air; I mean, I fee! that there 
really is a God ; but directly I knecl down 
to say my prayers, it all seems untrue, and 
I don’t feel that anyone is listening, o1 
that my prayers will be answered.”” Ex 
perience assures me that children are only 
conscious of God, like most honest adults, 
in rare and unpremeditated 
vaguely, indefinitely, but with satisfaction 
and complete trust. I have heard children 
say extraordinarily beautiful things in 
examining a wild flower picked from the 
hedges, in watching a sunset far away 
across the hills, in looking from a tall cliff 
upon the flooding splendour of the sea, in 
looking up from a quict garden to the 
stars visibly marching over the tops of 
the trees. But at the next moment these 
very same children have been playing at 
horses—joyfully, whole-heartedly. 

A child’s faith to be uttered in 
words, 1s confidence and trust. It believes 
in the kindness of creation. It loves this 
beautiful world. It is satisfied with lif 


moments, 


hnevei 


Belittling God’s Earth 

All the troubk Which parents experience 
in teaching the principles of religion to 
children date from that dreadful day 
they belittle and tradi 
to exaggerate and render convincing what 
they call “ the oth And I |x 
lieve it is this same explicitly 
or implicitly churches in thei 
with mankind, which has mad 


when 
ice the earth in order 


world.’ 

method 
used 
COMMNCTCe 
religion seem to vast masses of the Inman 
something artificial and unreal. It 
then, one venture 
father cal with his child in this 


matter of religion, one may 


TACE 


Way 


should « 


contributing at least a suygestion to the 
churches for their dif} 


with mankind. Jyet us 


cult work of dealing 
continually remind 


ourselves that it was immediately after 
discussion of theolovical probl 
with the religious profes 


that Christ 
grateful 


utter 


words: “Suffer little children, 


and forbid them not, to come unto Me: 
for of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 

I have said that a child believes in the 
kindness of creation, that it loves. this 
beautiful world, that it is satisfied with 
life. But there is something more to be 
added—I believe that the healthy child 
of healthy parents, living in circumstances 
which make it possible for humanity to 
love the world and be satisfied with life 
is by nature good. Very little instruction 
indeed, very little leading and guiding 
are necessary to form in the mind of such 
a child the clearest notions about right and 
wrong. If morality alone were necessary 
to the satisfaction of the soul, one need 
never religion to a child: jt 
would suttice, for childhood, to point out 
the manifest superiority of right 
wrong. A child question this 
superiority. It is visible, it is manifest, it 
is thoroughly real and convineing 
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does 


The Dawn of Religion 

But morality does not suttice 
spiritual beings. Beyond the comm: 
ment, Thou shalt not,’’ and bevond t 
junction, ** Thou shalt,” 
of the inner consciousness, thi 
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this centre of individual existence that 
religion has to do. There are moments 
when a child or a man is suddenly awar 


of consciousness, Of px rsonality, of identity 


of inviolable loneliness. He m: 


iv desire to 


express this consciousness language 
but there are no words for it. He may long 
to give himself utterly to another person 
but he cannot esc ipe Tro himself It is 
only on the fringe of its Consciousness that 
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mence with something far off and distant 
from the child. It should begin with the 
child's own mystery. “ The kingdom of 
heaven is within you.” 


When the Child Asks 

Let us suppose that a healthy and intel- 

ligent child has been told that the beauti- 
ful world in which it rejoices, and with 
which it is so entrancingly in love, is the 
creation of One Whom we call God. Tet 
us suppose that this child has never been 
disturbed by any dogmatic teaching as to 
the nature of God, that it has never had 
its natural faith troubled by ‘ divinity 
lessons,”’ or its patience tried by learning 
to say by heart creeds which it cannot 
understand and confessions which seem to 
it unreal and without sense ; let us suppose 
that this child has not only been left to 
enjoy the world, but has been encouraged 
to love it exceedingly, so that animals and 
birds, flowers and trees, hills and valleys, 
river and sea are a profound pleasure to its 
soul, so that life seems to it perfectly 
beautiful and perfectly blessed; and 
finally let us suppose that the only guid- 
ance it has so far received from its parents 
has been towards an understanding, or 
rather an appreciation, of the difference 
between good and bad, beautiful and ugly, 
true and false, courage and cowardice, 
cleanliness and dirtiness. Such a child, 
of its own accord, chiefly perhaps by its 
reading or by the conversations which it 
hears, will be prompted one day to ask its 
father, if it have faith and confidence in 
the father’s truthfulness and love, certain 
questions about God and the soul. 
_ Now, it is at this moment—at this intel- 
ligent moment of a child's enlarging con- 
sclousness—that a parent should be most 
careful to avoid any uneonvineing ot 
Mysterious allusions to a next world, a 
heaven above the earth, a hell underneath 
the earth. The beginning should be made 
with the child’s own soul, its own sense of 
personal identity. 

An ordinarily intelligent child, if it be 
genuinely curious about the matter, will 
understand a parent who speaks to it after 
this manner: “ Tet me look at your hand 
his hand belongs to you: these are vour 
lingers, and those are your nails : it is your 
hand, vour very own hand: but it is not 
you. When I show vou a beautiful flower, 


your hand is not conscious of pleasure ; 
when I give you a present it is not your 
hand that is delighted and pleased. What 
is it that is you? ‘Tell me, now, when I 
look at you, what is it in your body that 
is really you? Your eyes? Your nose ? 
Your mouth? None of these is you. 
I look at your face. But I only see your 
face ; I do not see you. You look in the 
glass to brush your hair ; tell me, do you 
see yourself there ? Do you see that you, 
that very you which tells me you are 
pleased or unhappy, or want to know about 
God ?> What part of you is it that wants 
to know about God? Is it your brain ? 
Sut your brain—like your hands, like 
your eyes, like your ears—is only a part 
of you, something that you use and 
employ, but it is not you. How can a 
brain love ? How can something which 
is not very unlike the flesh of your hands, 
something which can be touched and 
destroyed, feel joy and delight, experience 
sorrow and be hurt by an unkind look or 
a harsh word ? Your hand is not grieved 
when someone speaks roughly to you ; 
your ears do not suffer when you read of 
some cruelty to a child or a horse. No; 
it is you yourself that suffers. You can 
understand all this quite easily. And now 
you must sce something more. When you 
are quite alone by yourself, when you are 
lving in bed, waiting to go to sleep, for 
instance, does it not come to you that you 
are different from your body altogether, 
that you are something that I have never 
seen, something that you yourself have 
never seen, that you are, in fact, mvestble 
fo yourself 2. That part of you which says, 
‘Iam I,’ or ‘Iam so glad,’ or ‘ I want to 
go for a walk,’ that part of you which is 
more real to you than any other part, that 
part which feels to you entirely and only 
vourself, is invisible to your own eyes. 
You have never seen yourself, 


The Kingdom Within You 

“ Now, when people speak to you of the 
invisible world, you will know what they 
mean. The invisible world is within you. 
We see only the outward forms of each 
other, we see only the forms and semblances 
of God's creation ; we ourselves are in- 
visible. You have never seen me, as I have 
never seen you, but we love one another— 
and we love one another not only through 
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THE QUIVER 


these physical forms, which we can see and 
touch, but we love one another invisibly, 
in our thoughts, in the silence and solitude 
of our souls. We love each other not 
because our visible faces and bodies are 
familiar and dear to us, but because our 
invisible characters, our invisible souls, 
our invisible spirits, are in sympathy with 
one another. ‘hat is to say, our love for 
each other—an invisible thing—is spiritual. 
And that is exactly what all life truly is 

it is spiritual. 


The Future Life 

“When you come to die, your body will 
be buried in the earth, but you yourself, 
the invisible part of you which knows 
itself to be you, will continue to exist. 
If you have been good, loving, tender, 
gentle, and kind, it is certain that you 
will live where goodness, love, tenderness, 
gentleness, kindness are the law of exist- 
ence; and if you have been evil, hateful, 
and cruel, it is equally certain that you 
will live where evil, hatred, and cruelty are 
the law of existence. We think that love 
is eternal, and we think that evil ulti- 
mately destroys itself. We think that love 
draws us nearer to God, and is therefore 
immortal; and we think that evil drags 
us farther and farther away from God 
until the soul, separated utterly from the 
Source of its being, is unable to exist. 

‘To draw nearer to God, we must love 
Him, just as we can only draw nearer to 
each other by loving each other. The 
more you love me, the easier is it for you 
to talk to me; and the more I love you, 
the more do I feel that I know you. But 
if you did not think about me, if you did 
not care whether I was here or elsewhere, 
if you neglected me, ignored me, did 
nothing for me, and brought me not one 
of your confidences, you would never be 
able to know me. We can only know one 
another by love. I,ove can only grow by 
continual development and active exer- 
cise. J,ove is the great mystery of the 
universe ; it is also the only language of 
invisible beings 


‘ Now, it is not so easy at first for a 
child to love God, because God is not 
visible as a human father is visible; but 


He is present in the world invisibly just 
as you are present in your body invisibly. 
You can love Him first of all by loving the 


beauty and the glory of His creation, the 
wonder of the earth and the majesty of 
the stars; you can love Him next by 
loving His attributes—goodness and putty, 
mercy and kindness; and you can love 
Him finally by loving Christ as the Word 
of God and the Saviour of those who sin 
and fall and become lost to the loveliness 
of life. That is, for human beings, the final 
and ultimate love of God. And all your 
prayers ought to be for the power to grow 
in this love of God, this love of God which 
becomes gradually so real and certain to 
the soul that it is ecstasy to live and 
beautiful to die.” 

The value of this form of guidance— 
leading, of course, to deeper things in 
course of time—lies in its insistence upon 
the present, knowable, and actual invisi- 
bility of life. I think that men have lost 
faith in religion because their problems 
and difficulties and duties here on this 
earth, where, by the law of God, labour 
is necessary to existence, are so obsessing 
and exhausting ; and because religion has 
placed the spiritual life out of focus and 
out of call, made it hypothetical, distant, 
doubtful, difheult, and unreal. 


The Misuse of Mystery 

Mystery has been driven from. the 
visible world, and given a doubtful exist- 
ence in a problematical invisible world. 
Men are encouraged to think that they 
know all there is to know about the 
material world, they are led to think that 
the body of a man presents no mystery to 
science, they are quictly convinced that 
research and inquiry will one day explain 
the whole universe in terms of physics 
And most of those who teach them to 
regard this world with greater reverence 
and greater awe, are mystics or mystery 
mongers, who speak in a strange tongue 
practise exercises, Censure 
science and condemn everything in lite 
save fasting and prayer, but who go to the 
oculist when their eyes fail. These mis 
guided creatures have done a sad injury 
to religion They have deepened the 
world’s impression that religion is not only 
painful and dificult, but something un- 
real, impractical, exotic, and superstitious. 
Their fault is that they forget the child 
* And He took a child, and set him in the 
midst of them: and when He had taken 
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RELIGION AND THE CRISIS 


him in His arms, He said unto them, Who- 
soever shall receive one of such children in 
My name, receiveth Me; and whosoever 
shall receive Me, receiveth not Me, but Him 
that sent Me.” 

Religion can never be real and natural 
to men until mystery is real and natural. 
They will not believe in a mystery which 
is presented as something afar off and 
wholly different from this earthly life of 
the five senses. They must be taught 
that real life 2s mysterious, that natural, 
common everyday life ts mysterious, that 
they themselves in the solitude of that 
consciousness which alone is their true 
identity are also mysterious. 

The Church, afraid of the follies and 
excesses of mysticism, has endeavoured to 
barricade earthly life against the least 
encroachment of mystery. She has given 
a monopoly of mystery to “the next 
world.” In those quarters where the 
necessity for mystery has been perceived, 
she has admitted it with great solemnity 
to a particular rite, presenting it as some- 
thing tremendously different from every- 
thing else in man’s common existence. 
I think she would be wise to proclaim a 
more catholic mystery. 


Materialism the Enemy 

Christ did not warn men against 
Mammon because He was poor and envied 
the rich. He did not warn men against 
tiches because riches in themselves are 
evil. He warned men against Mammon 
because Mammon is materialism, because 
materialism is denial of mystery, because 
denial of mystery is death to the soul. 
Materialism is the enemy. ‘lo recover her 
lost ground, the Church must challenge 
materialism on its own field: she must 
not go into a corner, and there with 
incense, the twilight of candles, and 
Whispering awe, revive some sacred 
wizardry of the Middle Ages: she must 
go out into the world, concerning which 


(This series commenced in the November number, and will conclude next month 
with an article on “ A Reasonable Faith ”) 


materialism claims to know so much, she 
must touch life at all points, life of which 
materialism is making so great a blunder 
that the whole world is filled with unrest— 
and she must proclaim that the earth on 
which we toil is fulfilled with mystery, and 
that life in its meanest and most dreary 
appearances is holy and wonderful with 
mystery. She cannot make men the 
children of God until they believe that the 
kingdom of heaven is within them. 

It is hard in crowded and wretched 
cities, where life is passed without constant 
influence from Nature, to bring the sense 
of mystery home to men’s minds ; but it 
is not impossible. Every man is capable 
of perceiving that he himself, in very sober 
and demonstrable truth, is an invisible 
being, and he can be drawn from the 
recognition of this fundamental truth to 
contemplate the possibility that what he 
has been hitherto taught to regard as a 
remote and doubtful next world may be 
close to him here and now, may be actually 
this very world and this very life which he 
thinks he knows so well. And, moreover, 
the tendency of materialism is towards 
unreality. Men feel sooner or later, when 
they attempt to live without religion, that 
life is dull, meaningless, and tedious. They 
feel that existence as they know it is a 
sham, a deception, something that is not 
real. They have glimpses of a great 
Reality. They would gladly believe in 
religion, if religion presented itself to them 
as something in which they could believe 
as rational beings. ‘They would gratefully 
accept mystery that was real to them, a 
kingdom of heaven that was within them. 
Life is incomplete for the creature with- 
out the Creator, and the opportunity of 
religion is when the creature feels that its 
existence is incomplete. Such a moment 
is that at which materialism now stands, 
surrounded on all hands by its own failure 
to live a visible life without an invisible 
God. 
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BARBARA MAYNE’S FUTURE 


Three years! Her father—whose death 
had followed within a year of her mother’s— 
had been a few months dead. The first 
sharpness of her grief was passing off ; the 
life that she was going to take into her own 
hands lay before her full of the charm of 
the untried. She could see herself now 
opening the letter stamped with the post- 
mark (yes, the same one) of some small 
Western Canadian township. She felt anew 
the surprise and indignation she had felt 
then at the strange request contained 
therem : 

‘My father loved your mother, years 
ago—and always. It was his dearest wish 
that in another generation the happiness 
denied to him should reach fulfilment—that 
his son and your mother’s daughter should 
become man and wife. Before he left me I 
promised that if it were in any way possible 
it should be so. It was her wish, too, I 
understand. She spoke of it to you, I think. 
This being the case, dare I hope that you 
can think of me, not as a stranger, but as an 
old friend who might become more than a 
friend? Dare I hope that you will think 
what I ask not quite impossible ? For the 
wish of my father’s heart is still more the 
Wish of my own. Tome you are no stranger. 
Your portrait, together with your mother's, 
never left my father till his death. 1 have 
it now, and the girl’s face which looks out 
at me is the face of one dear to me—of the 
woman I want for my wife. In her letters 
to her old friend (which only ceased with 
her death, followed so soon by his own) your 
mother sometimes spoke of you, and I have 
the words by heart. Before writing to you 
I have waited until I have a home worthy to 
offer you. I have worked hard to make it 
so, and [I think I have succeeded. Is it 
quite impossible for you to give me the 


answer which would make me happy ? 

Yes, that was how the letter had run. 
Barbara remembered it with the utmost 
clearness. It was signed boldly and firmly, 

Geottery Hope.” There had been a photo- 
graph, too. A man with deep-set eyes as to 
the colour of which it had given no indica- 
tion, and a heavy beard covering most of 
MS face “T hate beards!" she had 
exclkumed pettishly. 

\nd what an absurd request! True, her 
mother had spoken often to her of him and 
his father. She remembered her saying once 
that the son must be such a man as she 


would wish her daughter married to. But 
no more, surely ? No, she could think of 
nothing more. It had been a sadness to the 
girl that the beautiful, stately mother had 
lived so entirely an inner life of her own, 
unshared by her daughter or the husband 
her marriage to whom had been from the 
beginning a mistake. And her death had 
been sudden, leaving little time for last 
words. 

‘Of course,’’ Barbara had said, as she 
laid down the letter of three years ago, * it 
is impossible ! "’ 

She had written to him firmly, she hoped 
not unkindly, to explain as much. She 
could not think of marrying a man she had 
not seen and could not love, and she had 
hinted, she remembered, that in any case 
her future was already settled, leaving him 
to make the best he could of the hint. 

It was not true ; still what was she to say ? 
If it had been possible that she could con- 
sider him as a husband, she had had no inten- 
tion of burying herself in a remote Colonial 
town. Quite otherwise—when the world had 
lain before her and the tiny fortune she 
would have the handling of had seemed to 
her almost large, certainly more than suffi- 
cient, added to what she meant to carn. 

Alas! how pitifully small had it seemed 
since then. How rapidly had it slipped from 
her inexperienced hands. An unwise invest- 
ment or two, a run of ill-luck, extravagances 
here and there, and the end was in sight. 

She sighed, took up the letter which had 
been lying beside her plate while she ate the 
unappetising meal, thinking over all these 
things, and opened it. 

‘Forgive me if I once more, but for the 
last time, write to you on the subject of my 
first letter. I have to-day heard accident- 
ally that you are still unmarried. You left 
me little hope that my father’s and my wish 
would ever be fulfilled. I think you were 
angry and amazed that I should make such 
a request to you. Yet in spite of that I am 
making it for a second time, because I have 


a curious feeling, which grows even stronger 
with time, that destiny means us for each 
other. Call me foolish, be angry with me 
if you must, but the feeling remains. I 
cannot explain it; it has grown up with 
me, I think. Once more, before I banish it 
for good and all, | ask, is it impossible that 
it can be so ? 

‘Tam not unknown to you by name. It 
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THE QUIVER 


is not a name that I should be ashamed to 
offer to any Nor has there been 
anything in my life of which I am ashamed. 


woman. 


I can give you a home which I think would 
satisfy you, and most of the things that a 
woman If you would come to me 
I think I should make you happy. Are you 
still sure, quite sure, that what I ask is 
impossible ? That the wish of my heart is 


wants. 


not to be mine? ”’ 

The same firm signature and that was all. 
No mention of circumstances or 
gestion that with him 
improve them (for which she thanked him), 

nothing 
half com- 


her 


sug 
marriage would 
no offer to come home to fetch her 
but this strange, half humble, 
manding request. 

She read it through again with knit brows. 
tnen.. * 
said. ‘“ It certainly is 

gut when 
returned to 


certainly is impossible !’’ she 
from the table and 
post by the window the 
letter was still in her hand. And long after 
the landlady had clattered in and 


clattered out again, bearing with her the 


she rose 


her 
untidy 


remains of the meal, her lodger still stood 
gazing out into the dull, rain-swept street 
thinking, thinking, thinking. 


Two months later Barbara stood on 
deck of the Queen, bound for Montreal. 
The ship was just warping out, 


the 


and on 
the dockside, amongst the fluttering, waving 


group which waited to speed her on her 
way, stood the few friends the girl could 
call hers—last links with the old home 
life. 


rhe distance widened and spread ; waters 
of sep between. <A 
moments of clatter and shouting, a 
the ship, 


iration§ surged few 
turn ol 
a rush of passengers to her other 
side, a pause, more clatter, more shouting, 
flutter of hands and 
chiefs, and Barbara was 

lor after 


figures with fluttering 


a final long handker- 
on her way. 
long and docks and 


hands had alike di 


appeared, she stood leaning over the taftrail at 


wharves 


the same spot, watching the last of Liverpool 
slip past her, and fighting with the horrible 
sense of desolation which 

A chill westerly 


penetrating her wraps, 


strangeness and 


vas descending upon her 


wind had sprung up 


wan sun without warmth came out 


from behind clouds, lighting the vanishing 


towers and spires at which she looked 


longingly back with a sad unearthly light 
like the light of a dream. 

Barbara could bear no more. Her hazel 
eyes filled with tears, filled and overflowed, 
and the big drops fell splashing and sparkling 
in the pale light, down her cheeks and upon 
the taffrail. 

“Tt’s a dear old country ! 
always sadness,”’ a voice behind her said. 

She turned hurriedly, forgetful of her 
tear-brimmed eyes. A tall stranger, with a 
strong, purposeful, clean-shaven face, stood 
also eaning over the taffrail, close to her. 


Leaving it is 


His eyes looked past her away towards the 
distant city, and it was impossible to resent 
his having addressed her, so unconscious of 
The remark 
might almost have been made to himself, 
from him. 

Some moments passed, but he still stood 
there. 
was able to keep her face turned towards 
him when he spoke again. 

‘* Almost regretfully. 
Then his eyes came back from the distance 
and met hers, and she saw that they were 
blue and kindly 
“I’ve only had a peep at the dear old place 


having done so did he seem, 


she said faintly, and turned away 
She had conquered her tears and 
said 


gone!’"’ he 


under their heavy brows. 


this time—just two days,” he continued, 
almost as if they were already acquaintances, 
“and it was hard to tear myself away, 


though Lhadtocome. I know the feeling!” 


* Oh, ves!" she broke out, childishly 
eager at the moment for sympathy. “It 
seems to call one back—and vet I was tired 
of it, too! But I’ve never been far away 
before, and 

When first I sailed from England 


left it all behind, I thought I should 
break my heart for a while,”’ he said slowly. 
* But that I have another home 


and 


slong ago 


now, a home that I love; so I don't mind 
so much, It is the first time that hurts. 
You have never done it before, you say?” 


She shook her head, her lips trembling 
again. 

‘No; and Canada seems so far away! 
England had disappeared, but her eyes 


searched the mist for it while his took grave 


stock of her tace 
** Never mind,” he 


said at last. ‘“ At the 


end of my journey I found, as I say, a home. 

Perhaps you'll tind one, too. The unknown 

is not always bad, you know! Cheer up! 
She smiled wanly, feeling vaguely com- 
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his words. His voice was strong 


deep and rather slow, with 


forted by 


and pl asant 


just a touch of humorous, kindly sounding 
American accent 

Ihe matter with vow," he concluded, 

is that you're dead-beat. Been packing 

for days, never thought of your lunch, | 


Where's 


spoken to the deck steward 


expect your chair? Have you 


Barbara didn’t know what a deck steward 


was for, and she hadn't got a chair She 
shook her head, and said torlornly, ‘Yes, 
I am tired ! 


‘Here, sit down here,”’ he clearing 


away some luggage from a seat near where 
they stood. Now, wait just there while 
I find that man, and he shall bring you a 
chair 

He hurried away. Barbara sat meckly 
where he had left her, much too tired and 


he 
the tone 


what 
thankful for 


dejected to wonder who or 


or to feel anything but 


was, 


of authority which left her blessedly free ot 
any necessity to think for herself. 

Her thankfulness deepened tive minutes 
later when a cabin boy stood before her, 
holding a tray containing hot tea and a 


plate of substantially satisfying sandwiches. 
live minutes later still her new acquaint 
ance strode back along the deck loaded with 
rugs and cushion and tollowed by the 
steward very much at attention,”’ and 
bearing a deep and restful lounge chair 
It was a con iderably braver and more 


cheerful woman who deticd 


ich was settling over 
the 


subsequently 
the foggy gloaming wl 
land 


this 


and water, trom vantage ground of 


ime ¢ ill he COS\ depth ol thie SC 
rugs and cushior 
for the first time in two months she 
illowed herself to think 


What 


moment 


they had been! 


landlady 


month 


the 
had held 


when the untidy 


out in her dirty ind the letter containing 
the strange re jucst he had gone through 
everyvthi is in a dream It must have 
hee l a dream t it later in thie da , driven 
by tears of the future e had answered the 
letter not only wered, but accepted it 
tel It must ive been in a dream that 
e weel late i id received i | 
r repl ind set about making her pre= 
tions to cart out the directions con 
ined therein 
Not that the preparations (save for the 
1 the led t lL been altogether u 


pleasant. Her future husband, she had to 
admit, had been more than generous, 1 


happy letter had 
been large enough to take away the breath of 


cheque enclosed with the 


the girl whose horizon had been bounded by 


Nor 
had it been possible to resent the sending of it 


the shabby lodgings in the dull street. 


“It is for the wedding presents which | 
cannot myself buy for my wife,”’ had been 
his words The many delightful additions 
to her former scanty belongings which she 


had brought bore 
liberality. 


But they also served as silent reminders, 


with her, witness to his 


of obligations,’’ duties ties,”’ to this 


stranger with whom she was going to lin} 


her life. Yes 
She looked out into the dusk towards t 


there was the rub 


fading shores of her native land, snuggled 


down into the 
to herself 
kor al 


think 


warm wraps, and whispered 
whole fortnight 


I'm Lome 


about anything 
lorget 


an impossible t 


a good time, and 


lad 


morning, 


discovered next 


herself, as she 


awoke to fi 


when ‘she 


shining into her cabin and upon rain 


waves dancing outside, beneath a compan 


of white-winged, swooping sea-gulls, 


Whatever h: 


id been or was to be, she was 


young, ready for adventure, and—gloriousl 
hungry. So she dressed hastily ; left a sad 
and sea-sick fellow passenger, having admin 

tered such comtort as she was able, and 


the pleasant if inhuman sense of super 
conduced to by these circumstances, cl ( 
to the deck, and later sought her breakt 

The day which tollowed were one } 
joy of living, just the jov of bein 


and well, without thinking, remembering, oF 
looking torward 


Chere 


wondertul nook 


was the hip to be explored 


and cranni and strang 


unthought-ot places There were 


loungin in inny corners ; eX 


dreamy 


Hlarating tu with stiff sea breezes 
splashing combers " which mounted t 
decks ; brave facings of “ dirty weather 
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BARBARA MAYNE’'S FUTURE 


The pleasant companion was not always 
the same—not quite always. On this ship 
of pleasant happenings there were several 
pleasant companions. But if it did chance 
that one, her acquaintance of the first even- 
ing, paced by her side more often than the 
others—well, he, of course, had been her 
first friend. Him she had to thank for 
comfort in her hour of need. About him 
still clung a suggestion of the ** protector.” 
He did not obtrude himself. Some days she 
saw little of him. But it seemed to please 
him to be her friend. He was a singularly 
interesting man. For the rest, hadn't she 
decided that for a fortnight she was going 
to “take the good the gods sent her’’ ! 

His name, she learned, was Gilbert 
Hamilton. He was travelling right through 
to the far West, going straight on as she 
was doing, so that they would be travelling 
companions until she reached her destination 
three days after the end of the steamboat 
journey, His destination lay many hours 
farther on still, in British Columbia, where, 
she understood, he owned a large fruit farm. 

English born as he was, he had much to 
tell her of the great country towards which 
their faces were set. He had grown to love 
it, and as she listened, hearing the thrill in 
us voice as he spoke, it seemed to her that 
it might be such a one as she too would love 
if But thought lay that way, and 
atter a while she would turn the talk to 
other subjects 

In the first days of their acquaintanceship 
she had told him that she was going out to 
Canada to be married. Some instinct of 
loyalty towards the man who eagerly waited 
er coming bade her do this, and the same 


tecling kept her silent as to the facts of the 
engagement Nor did she give any hint of 
feeling other than pleasant anticipation of 
e future But she never discussed or even 
nttioned either it or the immediate past, 
It it could be avoided. 


>o the pacings of the deck went on, and 
Canada was never going to be real, whik 
England had long ceased to be so, 

<je 

Che last evening of the journey had come. 
To-morrow would see Barbara at her 
destination. face to face with the stranger 
who was to be her husband. 

rhe wonderful time of pleasant happen- 
Ings, vivid and real between two dreams, 


was over. Behind her lay the clean fresh- 
ness of the sea; behind her the passing up 
the great river to the busy town upon its 
banks. Behind her lay the landing there 
and the hurried few hours’ exploration of its 
fine streets with Hamilton for her guide ; 
the roar and rattle of the railway journey to 
Winnipeg; the bustle and confusion of 
changing trains in the latter's great station. 
Behind her lay pleasant pretence and happy 
forgetfulness. Reality lay before her—wait- 
ing to be faced. 

She leant back in her seat wearily. It 
had been a tiring day. The prairie country 
they had been passing through for many 
hours depressed her of itself, and the lighted 
car seemed stifling after the fresh air of the 
sea. Hamilton had gone to another part 
of the train, and the woman in the seat 
opposite—one of the few of her ship's 
companions who had continued the journey 
with her—dozed uneasily, her head nodding 
uncomtortably. 

With the despairing wish to turn her 
thoughts from reality to pretence once again 
by change of air, change of scene, anything, 
the girl rose and went out on to the 
observation platform at the rear of the car. 
As she did so, Hamilton came in by the other 
door and, catching sight of her, followed her 
out. 

She smiled faintly up into his face, but 
nothing was said, and they stood in silence 
much as they had stood on the occasion ot 
their first meeting, she leaning on the rail, 
he looking down on her. 

There was little in the landscape to 
distract her thoughts. The sun had long 
set, and the prairie lay round them dusky 
and shadowed. Far away, over a dark line 
of pine trees crowning a little rise, one star 
shone lonely and pale ; and it seemed—as 
the unearthly gleam on Liverpool's spires had 
seemed a fortnight back—to put the last 
touch to Barbara's dejection. But there 
was something more than dejection now— 
something new and strange and terrifying 
which had dawned only in these last few 
hours. 

The man saw the sadness on her face. He 
waited, hesitating a moment, then laid a 
hand on her shoulder. 

‘Don’t, dear! Don't look like that!” 
he said. What is 

His touch and the ting of tenderness in 


his voice woke her to a realisation of her 
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** Wildly she put up both hands, pushing 
face which bent so close to hers.”’ 


danger. She drew herself up with 
catching of the breath. 
cold 


tremulously, ‘and there’s nothing much to 


al 


rather out here,” she said 


see I think L’ll go in again 


She turned to pass him, but a swaying ot 
the cat 


threw her off her balance, and she 


fell against him, only to feel herself drawn 
passionately into his arms. 
She did not struggle. 


moment she lay 


For one long, sweet 
still and unresisting. ‘ Bar- 
bara !’’ she heard him whispering, ‘* Barbara 
my Barbara ! 

Then she remembered 
Wildly she put 


away the face which bent 


up both hands, pushing 
50 close to hers, 
and tore herself from him. 
‘Oh, no, no!” she 
forget! You for; 
He released het 


two fellow passenget! 


panted. You 
ret! Let me go! 
At that moment 


came through the door 


lowly. 


‘Good 


on to the platform, one asking him 


question, and with a murmured 


night,” she slipped away without daring to 


x 


away the 


jzabeth Earnshae 


meet his eves, and returned to her seat m 
the car. 

Nor could she trust herself to sec him 
again that evening. She soon went to 
her berth, to le awake hour atte! hu 


tossing to and fro, to the endless beat ot t 
wheels hammering out, Chis—is—the 
end Chis—is—the—end. 
end!" 2 

among the 


Hamilton was not few pas- 


sengers partaking ot breakfast in the cary 


hours of next morning while the tram 


rushed over the last lap of Barbara's journ 
across a sunlit, dew-washed prairie. 
The next Mechanically she 


finished her own breaktast, set about eather- 


top was hers. 


ing together her belongin interviewed the 


to her larger baggage, 


donned 


conductor as 
her hat and coat. 

fecling had d 
day perhaps she would 
dull, stupid ache would be 


a sharp pain. Not yet, though. 


cended upon 


The dream 
her again, Some 
wake, and the 


come 
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Then there was to b> no good-bye! Per- 
haps it was better so. And she would never 
see him again—never again. ‘ This—is 
the—end. This—is—the—end,” said the 
wheels. Ah! The train was slowing down ! 

She gathered up her gloves and handbag ; 
a glance at the mirror showed her pale but 
quite calm—quite ready. The train was 
stopping—sheds were in sight, and a few 
scattered dwellings—now a long platiorm 
a station building—-it had stopped. 

No, there was to be no good-bye! He 
was not here. Ah, of course! Good-bye 
to other travelling companions. Good-bye! 

She stood on the platform, her baggage 
around her. There was no one to meet her 
apparently ; but it did not matter. Nothing 
mattered. No good-bye! Was he angry 
then? Or did he, too, think that it was 
better so? Yet she would have liked to 
see his face with the old kindly smile in the 
deep-set eyes just once more. 

Down there by the baggage van was a 
figure which looked like his. It was his! 
He was coming up the platform now, and 
as he came he called a word of greeting 
across the tence to a man who drove a 
two-horsed buggy up and down in the yard 
outside the station. Strange! Then he was 
going to say good-bye after all! 

But as he drew near, the engine gave 
a shriek, doors banged, the baggage man 
leapt on board; the train was moving 
he was not going on in it! It was only a 
dream! She would wake some day ! 


He came and stood by her side, big, pro- 
tecting, kindly, looking into her eyes with 
the old look, in which was something new 
as well. There was no anger in his face, no 
sorrow even. He was smiling. 

“Poor little girl!’ he said tenderly. 
‘Poor little girl, facing all the terrors of 
the unknown! Forgive me, dear! I would 
have told you Jast night if you had given 
me time, though I never dared try my luck 
before. J am Geoffery Hope! I went 
home to bring out my wife. And I have 
brought her, haven't I, dear? Am I so 
very terrible after all? ”’ 

He read his answer in the depths of her 
liazel eyes, and through the tears of joy and 
relief that filled them he saw all he wished 
to see. 

Then he gathered up the belongings which 
would soon be “ theirs ’’ instead of his and 
hers, and swept her away to the waiting 
buggy 

“You see, dearie,"’ he explained, as they 
drove away, she nestling happily by his 
side, towards the farm where she was to stay 
until their marriage, ‘it was like this. I 
knew you were meant for me, and I wanted 
you to come to me of your own accord. 
But I wanted to take care of you from the 
beginning—and win you, too! So—well, 
that's how it was. You're not angry, little 


” 


one ? 

No, Barbara was not angry. And Barbara 
was very, very happy. But she did 
think she was awake, even now. 
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By HAROLD J. SHEPSTONE 


HERE are few more picturesque sights 
in the Holy Land than the primitive 
fishing boats which may be seen upon the 
waters of the Sea of Galilee. This historic 
lake in northern Palestine is without ques- 
tion the most sacred sheet of water in the 
world. One has only to mention that on 
its shores stood Capernaum, Magdala, and 
Bethsaida, to show its connection with the 
earthly ministry of our Saviour. Then it 
was on the Mount of Beatitudes, close by 
the lake, where Christ delivered the Sermon 
on the Mount. 


By Rail to Galilee 

These historic waters, called the Sea of 
Chinnereth in the Old) Testament, and 
referred to as the Lake of Gennesaret, the 
Sea of Galilee, and the Sea of Tiberias in the 
New Testament, are now easily reached by 
rail from Haifa. Passengers leave the train 
at Semakh, at the southern extremity of the 
lake, whence ferry-boats run to Tiberias, 
some tour miles distant. This is to-day the 
largest and most Important town upon 
these waters, and with its mosque, flat- 
rooted houses, synagogues and massive walls 
and towers is truly Oriental in appearance, 


764 


ot this number being Jews. 
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This is remarkable when it is remembered 
that when Herod Antipas founded the city, 
when Christ was a boy in Nazareth, and 
called it Tiberias, after the Roman Emperor, 
the Jews refused to enter it. This was 
because the city was built on the site of 
tombs, thus rendering it unclean, and also 
because it contained a racecourse and a 
palace adorned with figures of animals, 
which heathen architecture and works of 
art were regarded by the Jews as an abomin- 
ation. Antipas accordingly peopled it with 
a motley populace of foreigners and slaves. 
There is no record of Christ ever having 
entered it, and the only mention of the city 
in the New Testament is in John vi. 23, 
about boats coming from there. 


A Sacred City 

Notwithstanding these early Jewish pre- 
judices, it became, atter the destruction ot 
Jerusalem, the seat of the Sanhedrin and the 
chiet place of Rabinnical learning. Here the 
famous Mishna was compiled at the end of 
the second century, and later the Jerusalem 
Talmud, and again later the still-accepted 
pointing of the Hebrew Bible was arranged 
here. It is one of the four sacred cities of 
the Jews, Sated, a little to the north, being 


another. Talmudical studies” are still 
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the hills 
several 


Tiberias. In 
the 
teachers, among them the 
famous philosopher, Rabbi Naimonides. 

Piberias, a hollow, 
We 


spring 


ardently 
behind 


pursued in 
the city are tombs of 
renowned Jewish 

Unfortunately lying in 
hot 


quite 


is extremely especially in summer 
enough in 


to the Greek con 


found it warm 


Everyone makes his way 

vent, from which a magniticent view of 
the lake may be_ had. Pear-shaped in 
design, it has a length of thirteen miles, and 
its greatest breadth, which is from Magdala 
across to Geresa, on the east, is stx miles 
Its greatest depth is about 150 feet, while 
its surface is no less than 6&8o feet below 


Mediterranean. The Jordan 
north ond, 


The 


that of the 
a muddy current at the 


at the 


enters as 


and emerg south quite clear 


1 


{ not striking beauty. But it is the sacred 
issociations rather than any scenic effect 
that form the charm and interest o° this 


have transpired along these 
these 


ake Po narrate in detail the events that 


shores and on 
would be to 


waters rehearse 


freater part of the Gospel story. 


The Home of Jesus 


Yonder, in Capernaum, was the home of 
Jesus Christ after he left Nazareth; walking 
He called His disciples fro 
Here He taug] 
muracles Here He walked « 
the stilled the 
too, was after the 
final miracle, when Christ, standing in tl 
bade His disciples 


by this beach, 
their fishing to follow Him. 
and wrought 
waves. Her 


waters and 


witnessed resurrection, a 


early dawn upon the shore 


The Site of Capernaum. 
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A CRUISE ON THE SEA OF GALILEE 


coracinus of Josephus, and the barbur of 
the Arabs, which emits a sound. Two 
methods are resorted to for catching the 
fish—from boats, and by hand-nets operated 
from the shore. 

The boats are decidedly primitive, being 
manned by four to six men, and boasting of 
a single sail. They leave the city wharf at 
sunset, returning at dawn with their catches, 
taken, of course, in large nets. The fish is 
sold direct from the boats or in the market 
place at riberias. 

Then along the shores one may see the 


in the bag of the net. These men dispose 
of their catches in the near-by villages. 

It seems a pity that no effort is made to 
extend this industry, for in the time of 
Christ the fishing here gave employment to 
thousands. Indeed, the appearance of the 
lake in those days was quite different from 
what it is to-day. Then it was crowded 
with boats used for pleasure, merchandise, 
and fishing. So busy was it that Josephus 


was enabled at one time to gather together 


320 boats at Taricacea (now a ruin called 


Kerak), and so numerous were those who 


The Town of Tiberias. 


fishermen who work by themselves. These 
men possess a circular net of fine twine, 
small in the mesh and weighted with pieces 
ot lead around its edge. 


Fishes and Fishing 


lo the centre of the net a long cord is 
fastened. The fisherman holds the net over 


his le 


arm and wades waist-deep into the 
Water as the waves roll on to the beach. 
Soon he marks a shoal of fish swimming 
about. Stooping down so that he may not 
be seen, he creeps towards them or waits 
till they swim towards him Then, with a 
Swilt, dexterous cast, he flings the circular 
net over the fish 
swiftly 


The leaden weights sink 
ind draw the net over the fish. The 
fisherman pulls the rope and the leaden 
Weights are drawn together, shutting the fish 
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took flight from Vespasian that he had to 


build a fleet to pursue them. Now its 
shores are dotted with ruins, the remains of 
once flourishing cities. For their sacred 


and historic associations these are certainly 
worth secing, and in any case a trip around 
the lake is a delightful experience. There 
is talk of placing upon these waters a motor 
boat It would be a boon to tourists, for 
there is no journey so full of sacred associa- 
tions as a vovage around the Sea of Galilee. 

A few miles above Tiberias, on the east 
side, lies Mejdel, the ancient Magdala, the 
home of Mary Magdalene, and thought to be 
the Migdal-el of Joshua. All that remains of 
Magdala to-day is a few hovels. From here 
one sails along by the Plain of Gennesaret, 
picturesque and beautiful, covered in spring 
with a carpet of flowers, to Capernaum, now 
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called Tell Hum This plain sinks precipi- storm is so graphically described as ‘ coming 

tously to the water, and the wind rushes down’ upon the lake.” 

down over it with great force, so that, 

especially in early spring and late autumn, A Mass of Ruins 

storms are very severe. Nothing remains to-day of the = once 
favoured and populous city of Capernaum 

A Storm on Galilee except a few scattered mud-houses, a hospice 


Sir Charles Wilson tells of a sudden storm belonging to the Franciscans, and a mass 


he witnessed here. ‘The morning,’’ he of ruins Phese last are enclosed by a wall 
writes, ‘‘ was delightful; a gentle, casterly and belong to the monks. Excavations 
breeze, and not a cloud in the sky to give) which promise valuable results are now 
warning of what was coming. Suddenly, being made. Among the ruins there is an 
ibout midday, ther ancient structure built 
was a sound of distant a - _ —— of marble-like lime- 
thunder, and a small stone. Large blocks 
cloud, formed the walls 
a man’s’ hand,’ was Within are still the 
seen rising over. the bases of the columns, 
heights of Lubeik, to with — richly - carved 
the west In a tew - capitals, entablatures, 


lying around. This is 
thought to be, by 


some, the ancient 


had spread and heavy 
black masses came 


roling down the hills 


towards the lake synagogue in- whick 


} 


completely obscuring Christ often preached 


Piberias and Hattin As one stands 
\t this moment the 


breeze died away 


amongst the ruins 
here and = gazes out 
there were a tew mo over the blue expanse 
ments of pertect calm ot the wate s, one 
during which the un recalls how Christ 
hone out with intens« atter leaving Naza- 
reth, dwelt at Caper- 
naum, so that it was 


called His own city. 


power, and the surface 
of the lake was smooth 
and even as a mirror 
Here many miracles 


t sharp of healing were per 
rehet 1 the gloom formed. Near by H 
chind. but thev wet Casting the Net. called His disciples 
oon lost sight of as Simon Peter, Andrew 
e thunder gust wept past them and James and John trom their fishing, and 
rapidly advancing acro the lake, litted Matthew trom the receipt of custom. On 
the placid waters into a bright sheet of — this highly favoured city, exalted in privilege 
foam In another moment it reached the to Heaven, was uttered the prophet woe 
ot Gamala, on the eastern hill driving that it hould le brought down to hell 
companion and me to take retuge im a (Matt. xi. 23), to whose tultilment its deep 
tern, where tor nearly an hour we were abasement and desolation testify with sad 
confined, listening to the ratthng peals of emphasis. \ little inland lie Kxerazeh, 
thunder and torrents of rain Phe etlect of ancient Chorazin, another of the cites 
the lake in perfect rest, while the other that was upbraided by Christ because they 
vas in wild contusion wi extremely repented not despite the tact that most ol 
It would we fared all with worl were dot in them 
ht cratt caught ino mud-lake by thi Chorazin to-day is @ mass of ruins 
torm, and we could not help thinking of Not far from Capernaum is 5 thsaida, 
that memorable occasion on which the the city of Andrew, Peter and Pluilip. The 
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SYNOPSIS OF OPENING CHAPTERS 


housand 

he grave Robert Merrick has all things on his side, youth, health, an honourable name, but 

t was on no money. He has won the love of Hilary Craven, a beautiful, warm-hearted, 
though inexperienced and impulsive, girl. But her mother, cold and ambitious, has 
other ideas for her, and determines not to let the match come off. Merrick goes 
to Canada to seek his fortune, and there is a tearful parting between the lovers, 
who vow eternal loyalty. Mrs. Craven, however, has made Robin promise that he 
will not write to Hilary for a year, and the prospect is indeed dismal. Hilary’s 
brother, Tom, is no less gloomy, and wishes he could join Merrick in Canada. 

Mrs. Craven schemes to attract the Squire’s son, young Lydgate, to Hilary, during 
her lover's absence, but to her surprise, finds that the Squire himself is a suitor 

for the young girl. 


CHAPTER VI To his surprise, his mother made no 

moan about his dismissal from Tregellis 

and Evans. 

- said much for Mrs. Craven's mastery “There was no prospect for you there, 
of herself that she was able to meet my son, and next week you would have 

her children that day without any change been in a position to have given them 


AT CLAMPSEY MANOR 


on the serenity of her face. She looked notice. Mr. Lydgate has come to the rescue 


a little more keenly than usual at Hilary, and offered you an opening at Cawthorpe.” i 
perhaps, as if seeking to discover what “Oh, but, mother, I don’t want to stop in ; 
there was about her that attracted so much England. am determined to go to 
devotion. Canada,” said Tom rather desperately. 
Hilary was not looking her best. She “Canada is no better than’ England, 
was very tired, both physically and men- — except for working men. Mr. Lydgate has 
tally, and traces of it showed in her face. been talking about it this afternoon. He j 
‘You are doing too much, Hilary,” her says what the country wants is capital to 
mother said rather sharply. ‘Now, was develop it, and British investors have no 7 
there any necessity for walking all that confidence as yet in its future.” j 
distance to Hale End?” “Oh, but, mother, there are chances for 
a lt is not very far, mother, and I a chap out there. Anyhow, I'm going.” 
enjoved it,” answered Hilary “And where, may I ask, are you to get a 
ieved Did none of them offer to drive you your passage money?” she asked. ; 
we home “Miss Adeane has offered to lend it to 
No Winnie walked a little way with me.” 
tol me until I met Tom.’ “Indeed!” The word fell rather dryiy 
uf So you have been at Hale End, too? ” from Mrs. Craven's lips. “I thought you { 
said Mrs. Craven, turning her attention on would have had more spirit, Tom, than ; 
3 her son vo and make a poor story to a woman. ; 
na “No; only a bit of the wav to meet You won't take this money, my _ dear. 
Hilary. I had tea with Miss Adeane, Youll write a civil note and explain to 
s mother.” her that another opening has been found 
Wi Oh, then Bowlby can clear away,” she for you We are all invited to lunch at 3 
nd Sa d he entered the house. Clampsey to-morrow to talk things over.” 7 
a They all proceeded to the drawiny-room. At this remark Hilary walked out of the 
Then eager to vet the ordeal over, room 
plunged into the ubject of which’ his mother, will not stop Eng 
mind was full land I don't particularly want to go to 
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Cawthorpe, tl it was very kind of 


Kind! It was more than kind —it was 
princely! Don't you understand that he is 
most a millionaire, Tom, and that if you 

nee get in there and behave yourself, any 
thing may happen. Such a chance doesn't 


come to one young man in a hundred, so 


Her whole manner and tone indicated 
that he did not take Tom's objections at all 


eriouslys His desire to go to Canada was 
I new thing. He had often spoken of it 
n the last few months 

Next) mornin fom refused to go to 


hurch, but went for a long tramp acro 


the downs, promising faithfully to turn up 
t Clampsey Manor for one o'clock lunch 
The Lydvates, father and son, were in 


the Manor H fuse pew, and after the se ryvice 


over Mr. Lydgate waited punctiliously 


wo his guests outside the porch—-an atten 
m which = gratified Mi Craven very 
ich 
It is halt-past twelve,” he said genially, 
» please come up now But where is 
3 m 
| for a walk naught 
I ud Mr Craven, with a little air of 
entle revret He will) follow u pre 
entl He knows the luncheon hour 


In full view of the conyvregation, which 
del hted Mi Craven very mu h, the little 


irt pa ed thr ivh the private fateway 
which communicated with the churchyard 
1 the rk of Cl psey, thus cutting off 
t quarter of a mile’s walk It occa 
| id deal of comment, of course 
here bein no lad at the Manor House, 
eemed a mark : very pecial attention 
Intimac that Mrs Craven het 
daughter hould | accompanying thie 
ite home 
M Adear } er, W I pleased 
th the incident She pursed up her lip 
‘ t ne I 1 the chu h | rch 
I Nh | I her ebon ticl ma 
ht I nad het le iffable than 
Once thre h t vieket se dsthe 
t natu this n the world that M1 
ite hould | front with Mr 
Sh ! I } 
| i tl t ld not do t hurt ol 
hten Hil nd that if th ‘ ed 
t n re t lye ttuined reat 
nd t t t te a pl ed b those 
t deeply interested 


Mrs. Craven, now quite reconciled t 
taking the second plac c¢, and already full 
of plans tor Hilary’s future, in which she 
Was to have a most conspicuous share. 


be van at once to talk to Mr Lydgate about 
Pom. 


houldn’'t advise Canada, Mrs. 
Craven,” he said gravely. “ The boy has 
had absolutely no preparation for such a 
lite—far less than young Merrick, who was 


bred on the soil, and yet who can’t make a 
living off it, I hear 

don’t advise Canada, I assure you,” 
she answered plaintively * But boys are 
very headstrong I shall have to leave him 
to vou, Mr Lydgate.” 

‘[ will certainly have a talk with him 
this afternoon. Is your daughter in favour 
of the Canadian project?” he inquired with 
evident anxiety 

‘] don’t remember that she passed any 


opinion on it,’ answered Mrs. Craven 
guardedly “Tt is really a difticult business 
being a parent, Mr. Lydyate. It requires 
the guile of the serpent and the harmless 
ness of the dove, and even then one doesn't 
succeed, Oh, what a_ lovely place, and 
you would give all this to my ungrateful 
and unappreciative little girl, Mr. Lyd- 
ate! 


Phe exclamation was forced from her on 
beholding a sudden vista of the house, with 
its noble frontage facing the green sweep 
of the park, with the shimmer of its fine 
natural lake in the near distance; and a 


little sigh of rapture followed the words. 
Her admiration was sincerely genuine 
lo become mistress of such a place would 
be worth almost any ierifice It meant 
» much more than mere possession of the 
finest house in the county—-it meant money, 
power, prestige, all the thin which women 


of Mr Craven's type count the best things 


It i rett pot | init back to 
Surre e a Surre man. My 
father was a solicitor practising in Guild- 
ford, Mr Craven 

Indeed But it is a far cry from Guild- 
ford to the Midland Hlow do you come 
to hay t! mill ‘ she isked 
interests ily 

| to m maternal 
rrandfather, and he took my. brother and 
m Cit ! hen ther died M 
brother died when he w twenty-eight 


ind ince then I’ve had the whole ot the 


| 
] 
concern. But haven't had much happiness 
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"It is half-past twelve,’ he said, 


So please come up now.’ 
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in my life. It has been a singularly lonely 
one.”’ 

Mrs. Craven's shallow heart was touched 
by the words. Almost she felt inclined to 
say to him that in seeking to unite to his 
middle-age a life so young and irresponsible 
as Hilary’s he was not likely to attain the 
happiness he had so long desired 

It is beyond doubt that, had Mr. Lydgate 
been wiser, and asked Mrs. Craven to share 
his lot, she would have repaid him with a 
gratitude and devotion to interests 
which might quickly have developed into 
a warm and lasting affection. She was 
a woman who would have expanded in the 
sunshine of worldly prosperity. She had 
dwelt so long in the shadow that she had 
lost her perspective and exayyerated the 
vood gifts of life bevond their real worth 
This is to be remembered in weighing up 
a character that seems, on the surface, 
almost worthless as well as wholly selfish. 

Mrs. Craven glanced back at Hilary, and 
with a wave of het hand she called her 
attention to the magnificent prospect in 
front of them Hilary did not withhold 
her meed of admiration, and in the little 
pause which followed naturaliy upon M1 
Lydgate’s pointing out some of the special 
features of the landscape, he detached him- 
self from the mother’s side and walked for 
the last few hundred yards beside Hilary. 

But for the lurking dread of what he 
might say, Hilary would have’ enjoved 
talking to him He was a kind man, and 
he ave one the idea of capability and 
power in rather a remarkable degree He 
wa a leader and master of men, and such 
a one can never be uninteresting to an 
intelligent observer 

Presently they came to the house, the 
nterior of which was quite in keeping with 


the nobility of its outward appearance and 


position Mr Lydyate, a man of refined 
tastes, an excellent judge of picture and 
furniture, had made no mistake in the home 


in which he desired and expected to leave 


his name perpetuated 

He had taken over a certain number of 
things from the former proprietor and had 
purcha ed others in keeping. But he had 
purchased parely The result) wa a 
certain austere dignity wholly appropriate 
to the house and most) pleasin to the 


discerning eve 


Yet comfort reigned supreme luxuri 
ettees and carpets, soft in tone and restful 
to the eye, everywhere accentuated the 


subdued note. Perhaps it was a little bar 
as a man’s house is apt to be, but to Mrs 
Craven it was as lovely as a dream. 

When they were left in a beautiful 
dressing-room on the ground floor, sh 
looked at Hilary rather keenly, almog 
tempted to ask her whether she could for 
a moment contemplate rejecting this great 
heritage. But, reflecting that Hilary was as 
yet in ignorance of Mr. Lydgate’s intep 
tions, she contented herself with inquirin 
whether she had ever scen a more perfect 
house. 

“Tt as certainly a beautiful place,” Hila 
admitted without prejudice “It seen 
strange how two men can endure life 
this great house.” 

‘It is indeed lonely for them. — Bot! 
feel it, Mr. Lydgate especially He is 
splendid man, Hilary, and really, seeing hin 
and Francis together, one might quite easil 
Francis ts a littl 
heavy. He has not his father’s courth 
manner One would never believe that 
Mr Lvdyate Was practically the hrst 
sypeneration 


take them for brother 


He is so completely to the 
manner born.” 

Hilary smiled at’ her mother’s clever 
summing-up of the new-made squire. Sb 
was often perplexed and sad, but occasion- 
ally her natural gaiety asserted itself, and 
at the moment it struck her that a ver 
pretty litthe comedy was in the air. Sh 
could not help wondering what would 
its issue and on what sort of situation the 
curtain would finally ring down Phat she 
herself was one of the actors in it, gave tt 
a poignant interest of which she was quit 
conseiou 

When they returned to the hall, whic 
was intended to be used as a sitting-pla 
they found that Tom had arrived and been 
carried off by Francis to take the dust 
his tramp off 

Mr Lydgate led them to the drawing 
room, Which opened into a magnificent Col 
servatory full of the rarest costliest 
bloom 

By the time luncheon wa erved, in what 
Wa called the octayvon-room, Hilary had 
rot a little tired of space and magnificence 
But her mother was only more and mot 
deeply ed 

It wa a perfect meal, perfectly serve 
without ostentation or undue elaborate! 
Mrs. Craven could not remember when s 
had eaten del vod 


though faithful and devoted, was mncapad’ 


ttle bare. 
t to Mrs 
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of culinary efforts, and the living at ‘“ The 
Folly” was of the simplest and plainest. 

Mr. Lydgate exerted himself to please. 
He was certainly an interesting talker. He 
had travelled a good deal, and he was in 
touch with all the movements of the day. 
Also, it seemed to Hilary that he had met 
most of the people in the world worth meet- 
ing. In spite of herself, she was deeply 
interested. Hilary, though a simple, 
womanly girl, had read a great deal, and 
she took an intelligent interest in’ the 
questions of the day. It was easily con- 
ceivable that, given proper opportunity and 
scope, she might become a brilliant woman. 

Her mother, with all the tact and skill of 
the real diplomatist, retired into the back- 
ground, content with an occasional remark, 
in order that Hilary might shine. In order 
to appreciate this heroic act it was neces- 
sary to know Mrs. Craven well. 

They linvered over the table, but Mrs. 
Craven, anxious that Tom should have his 


“* Oh, Hilary,’ she said, ‘ we ought 


to have been born to this. 


chance, at last suggested that she and 
Hilary should go to the drawing-room and 
look at its treasures, while the gentlemen 
had their quiet half-hour, 

“Oh, Hilary,” she said, as she sank into 
the most luxurious of settees with a little 
shiver of delight, “we ought to have been 
born to this. It is our natural environ- 
ment.” 

Hilary smiled a little as she turned to 
look at some exquisite examples of the 
bookbinder’s art which were lying on the 
top of a priceless inlaid table. She felt 
in quite a good humour, for she had 
enjoyed both the lunch and the talk. 

“Tt must be very nice to be rich,” she 
admitted; “but in a house like this there 
would be nothing for a woman to do. It 
would bore me to distraction.” 

“Nothing to do! Why, my dear, the very 
first thing I should do if I were mistress 
here would be to revolutionise the drawing- 
room. It is beautiful, but it has no 
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character. It is merely a gorgeous example 
of the upholsterer’s art. A woman would 
stamp her own individuality on it. She is 


to be envied who has the chance.” 


Hilary neither denied nor affirmed 

‘Is there anything you dislike about Mr. 
Lydgate, Hilary : 

“Dislike about him? Of course not! He 
is more than kind,” said Hilary absently ; 
and, taking up a book, she was soon deep 
in it 

Mrs. Craven, glad to be at rest for a few 
minutes, closed her eyes in delicious 
languor. The quiet and the luxury of the 
house soothed her. She had not felt so 
happy for a long time 

Meanwhile, Francis had left his father 
and Tom to their talk, probably thinking 
that it would progress better without the 
presence of a third person It was his 
custom to stroll all about the stables and 
the outbuildings on Sunday afternoon and 
to have a chat with any of the men who 
happened to be about But that afternoon 
his interest was slacker than usual. He was 
trying to analvse his feelings regarding 
Hilary Craven. He had certainly been 
attracted by her beauty, to begin with, and, 
though she had always been pleasant and 
courteous to him, he did not seem to know 
her better. He was not a man of strong 
temperament where women were concerned, 
and he was in no hurry to give up his 
bachelor freedom 

Also, he had been rather drawn to Winnie 
Merrick, whom he had met for the first 
time that day, having been introduced to 
her casually at the church door by her 
father. 

Winnie was of a very different type from 
Hilary—a short, rather sturdily built girl, 
with an extraordinarily pleasant face, but 
most certainly with no pretensions to good 
looks Everybody loved her, however, and 
men always liked her as a friend. She was 
the sort of woman who would make a man 
happy and not exact too much. Hilary’s 
cold beauty had begun to lose its attractions 
for the very level-headed Francis Lydgate 

“Well, my boy,” said Mr. Lydgate, when 
the dining-room door closed, * your mother 
tells me you are out of a berth at present?’ 

‘Yes, sir. I was paid off yesterday. 
Slackness of business they said it was. But 
I didn’t care for the work, and there was 
no prospect of advancement. I am yoing 
to Canada.” 

Your mother mentioned your desire in 


that direction, but [ shouldn't advise jt. 
my boy. There are better berths in Eng] 
for a chap who is willing and able to fill 
them.” 


and 


“Pye always wanted to vo abroad, sir, 
replied Tom modestly but firmly. 

** Most boys do at one period or another, 
and in some cases it’s all right. But in 
your case, as you have no capital, I should 
say it was all wrong. It will simply mean 
some years probably al good many years 

of the most appalling drudgery befor 
you become even self-supporting 

“Oh, surely it isn’t so bad as that, sir,” 
said Tom, on the defensive at once. “If 
that is so, they must tell awful lies in th 
emigration things.” 

Mr. Lydgate smiled rather inscrutably. 

*“We might go into that, but it doesn’t 
seem worth while. Up till now, of course, 
the object has been to get the country 
settled, but I think now they are beginning 
to sift the emigrants a deal more stringently 
than they did. And it settlers with 
capital, more or less, that they are going 
to welcome in the future. | can, and I 
will, make an opening fer you at Caw- 
thorpe. If you are willing to work as 
hard, or even three parts as hard as you 
would be obliged to do in Canada, | 


promise you that your progress will be 
rapid enough to satisfy you, 
Tom’s colour rose at this generous offer. 
“It's very good of you, sir, but you really 


don’t know whether | would be of any use. 
I don’t know anything about spinning, or 
whatever it is you do at your works.” 

“But neither do you know anything about 
farming, and there is nothing else worth 
while in Canada,” observed Mr. Lydgate 
shrewdly. “A bird in the hand's worth two 
in the bush any day Give Canada the 
go-by just now, and try your luck at home 
first. How old are you?” 

“T shall soon be eighteen.” 

“Well, if you come to Cawthorpe, I 
guarantee that in two years’ time you won't 
have the faintest desire to vo te Canada 
Will you try it for six months? ” 

Tom did not know what to say. Six 
months ago such an offer would have filled 
him with the liveliest joy 

“You'd have to go up there and live, of 
course. One of my nephews —the only one 
I have, in fact —is manager, and, of course, 
Frank is on the spot most of the time and 
would look after you. You would be taught 
the business from start to finish, and 
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nothing to pay. I would take the same 
interest In you as if you were my own 
son.” 

Tom's sensitive colour rose. He had not 
received much kindness in his life, but had 
been left pretty much to shift for himself. 

There was something at once kind and 
compelling about Mr. Lydgate, and Tom 
was intelligent enough to know that a very 
exceptional offer had just been made to 
him. 

“Mav I have a day or so to think it over, 
sir?” he asked in a voice that was a trifle 
unsteady. 

“Why, of course. But I think you are 
going to accept You've already had a 
taste of what life is out in the ordinary 
market-place tor those who have not much 
influence.” 

“Yes, I have, sir-and it’s” rotten! 
\bsolutely rotten!” he said with a warmth 
amounting to passion 

“T don’t know that matters are very 
different in the Colonies. Um sure if your 
friend Merrick were to write home the full 
particulars, his letters would be instructive 
and enlightening. But, as a matter of fact, 
we never do get the truth from the pioneers. 
I admire the pluck which makes them keep 
their disappointment to themselves.” 

Tom was silent, thinking of what Hilary 
had told him regarding the latest news 
trom Robin His downcast face indicated 
that he was feeling miserably shaken and 
undecided 

Mr. Lydgate rose and, putting back his 
chair, laid his hand very kindly on the 
boy’s shoulder 

‘My boy take my advice and grip the 
chance that is offered to you now. It won't 
come twice in your way. You'll find me 
is good as my word, and I could almost 
promise you here and now that vou’ll never 
regret it, but that you will find it the best 
step you ever took in your life.” 

The compelling power of the man once 
more laid its spell on the lad’s sensitive 
spirit, 

“But why should vou show so much kind- 
hess to me, sir?” he faltered. 

‘I like you, and besides, I am sorry 
lor your mother. She has had a hard life. 
It is only a little T can do, and this is the 
7 wey in which it is permissible to help. 
tis largely for her sake. Think in a few 
years time you would be in a position. to 


fer you 
“et your mother a much better home than 


she has 
( ha now, to say nothing of vetting one 
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of your own when the right time comes, 
and the right woman.” 

“AIL right, sir. Thank you, I'll accept 
your offer,’ said Tom on the spur of the 
moment. 

“That’s right. You'll never regret it. 
We'll arrange the details to morrow, per- 
haps. Would you like to go after Frank to 
the stables now? You could find your 
way?” 

“Yes, sir; I’m sure I could,” said Tom. 

Directly he had disappeared through the 
shrubbery Mr. Lydgate turned in the oppo- 
site direction. From the long French 
window he had caught sight of Hilary 
walking alone in the direction of the lake. 

He made haste to follow her. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE OFFER 
ILARY, lured by the vision of spring 
seen from the gable window of the 
drawing-room, had left her mother dozing 
comfortably in her chair, and stolen out. 

A long, mild winter with much rain had 
brought an early spring. A month sooner 
than usual all the delicate blossoms which 
rejoice the eyes after the dullness of winter 
had ventured forth. Bluebell, aconite, 
snowdrop, and even here and there a peep- 
ing primrose, gemmed the wide spaces of 
Clampsey Park. The light on the water 
was opal tinted, and so still was the lake, 
with not a ruffle on its breast, that it 
mirrored every passing cloud. it was all 
beautiful, exceedingly--a picture of stately 
English dignity and repose destined to 
recur often and with a kind of poignant 
regret to Hilary's) mind amid scenes 
stormier and less inviting. 

She was in the mood for solitude. It was 
of her lover she thought as she paced slowly 
to and fro on the wide sweep of gravel 
cleared before the elaborate boat-house, 
with its litthke veranda and perfectly ap- 
pointed landing-stage. What was Robin 
doing, she wondered; and was he thinking 
of her? 

Mr. Lydyate was not a very welcome 
vision to her when presently she turned her 
head, in the endeavour to locate a singing 
lark above her, and saw him approaching. 

The colour rose in her face, but as there 
were no means of escape, and she felt that 
it was foolish of her to resent his seeking 
her if he chose, she turned and walked com- 
posedly to meet him 
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‘IT am afraid I have been very rude,” she 
said with her sweet smile. ‘“ Mother was 
having a little nap, and | thought it quite 
a shame to stop indoors on such a lovely 
afternoon. We have not had so many of 
them lately; it makes one prize them all 
the more.” 

“Tt does indeed. I am glad it is so fine 
for your sake. I wanted you to see Clamp- 
sey under the best conditions.” 

“It would be lovely under any con- 
ditions,” she answered quite sincerely. “I 
have been admiring the lake,” she added, 
turning towards it once more. “I had no 
idea it was so large.” 

“Half a mile long and a quarter broad, 
according to specifications,” he answered 
with a smile. ‘And it has the advantaye 
of being natural water. I never think the 
artificial lakes have the same look.” 

“Oh, no; they are made with hands,” she 
said dreamily. “Where has Tom got to?” 

‘He has gone to seek Frank in the 
stables. I fancy he will find himself at 
home there. Most boys like horses and all 
pertaining to them. What a fine, down- 
right, honest fellow he is.” 

“Tom? Oh, yes, he is all right,” said 
Hilary with a small sigh. ‘He has never 
had a proper chance. Did he tell you he is 
going out to Canada very soon? I feel 
sure he will do well there.” 

Mr. Lydgate hesitated just a moment. 
Anxious as he was to commend himself to 
Hilary Craven, to do and to say only what 
would further his cause with her, he 
wondered how she would take his high- 
handed dealing with Tom. It occurred 
to him that he had been rather arbitrary, 
and had left the lad very little liberty of 
choice. But he had spoken out of the single- 
ness of his heart, absolutely believing that 
he was advising the boy for his own ulti- 
mate and lasting good. 

“T hope you were not set on Canada for 
him, Miss Hilary, for I am afraid I’ve 
rather put him off it.” 

*You have?” said Hilary, turning her 
lovely but rather startled eyes on his face 
“Oh, but I’m sorry about that, for it seems 
to be his best chance, and a friend of ours 
has advanced him his passage-money 

‘Listen, Miss Hilary For a youth like 
vour brother to vo out like that, with prac- 
tically nothing but what he stand up in, 


and with no trade at his finyver-ends, is in 
nine cases out of ten to court disaster and 
disappointment. Even young Merrick 
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he spoke the name of a grim, set purpose, 
and was rewarded by the sudden paling of 
“even young Merrick, who 
had capital and everything on his side, js 
finding it a tough battle. Tom can and wil] 
do better here. I have made him an offer 

“Oh, but he won’t accept it, I’m sure,” 
cried Hilary confidently, forgetting even to 
acknowledge Mr. Lydyate’s kindness. “ Hy 
is absolutely set on Canada. He has 
dreamed of it night and day for the last 


Hilary’s cheek 


nine months.” 

“He will be set on something else 
presently, when he finds what it is going 
to offer him,” said Mr. Lyd rate as con 
fidently. “It will give me uncommo; 
pleasure to give your brother a chance such 
as few young men have. He has common 
sense enough, young though he is 


to grasp 
’ 
the fact tha it wa chance.” 


“He has accepted, then?” said Hilary 


faintly. 
“He has. He will never regret it. | 
shall make it my business to see that he 


doesn’t, and I’m nearly certain I’ve got the 
right material to work on.” 

Here spoke the man of affairs, the chief 
skilled in dealing with men and _ things. 
It was said, indeed, of John Lydyate that 
he seldom made a mistake in his selection 
ot a man. 

Hilary, feeling dominated, even as Tom 
had been, by the strength of bis will, felt 
an odd sense of nervousness and helpless- 
hess crecp over her. 

“It seems extraordinary, and I cant 
understand it. I should have thought this 
morning that nothing would have put Tom 
off the idea of Canada. We were talking 
about it after breakfast. He has got all his 
Journey already mapped out.” 

“T pointed out to him that he had a duty 
to his mother and to you,” began Mr Lyd- 
rate, and then stopped, observing that | 
was on the wrony track. 

‘Ile hasn’t any duty to me,” she said 
rather coldly, “and my mother has enough 
to live upon. It is not fair that Tom should 
be hampered like that. Too many young 
men have been hampered and he ld back by 
this false idea of duty. They are her 
They have the 
right to carve out their own destiny.” 

Mr. Lydgate, a little old-fashioned in his 
ideas, Was astounded by the vehemence with 
which the girl by his side struck the modern 


because they can’t help it. 


note 
“But, my dear lady, if that is to be the 
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watchword of a 


man’s life — self 
first, and nothing 
but self—what be- 
comes of all the 
responsibilities of 
life?” 

“Oh, so 
tired of it all!” 
cried Hilary re- 
belliously. “it 
seems to me that 
everything is 
quite wrong from 
the foundations. 
I've always been 
so sorry for Tom, 
Somehow, mother 
has never taken 
him into account. 
He has never had 
his chance. And 
now, when he has 
got the means of 
doing what he 
really wants to 
do, he not 
allowed 

“[ am very 


sorry,” said Lyd- 
gate rather disap- 
pointedly. 


thought I was do- 
ing the right 
thing. It was out 
ol a very sincere 
desire to be of use 
that [ spoke to 
your brother as | 
did, and because 
] had pl dyed 
my self to your 
mother, I hope 

you will at 
believe in the 
sincerity of my 
motive.” 

Hilary, by no 
means hard-hearted, was instantly stricken 
With remorse, and felt that. she had been 
more than unyracious. 


It Is | who ought to ask to be forgiven,” 


she said, with a winning smile. “But just 
at present we seem to be all at sixes and 
sevens. [ am sorry | spoke as | did It 


Was more than kind of you to vive Tom 
such a chance, and if he has accepted it, it 


shows that he understands far better than 


‘** It’s glorious,’ said Hilary, Drawn by 
drawing a long breath,’’ 
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I do what is best 
for him. I'm only 
a girl, and I had 
set my heart on 
his going to 
Canada, probably 
because I am in- 
terested in that 
country myself.” 

She spoke the 
last words 
bravely and of 
a set purpose, be- 
cause something 
in Mr. Lydgate’s 
expression 
seemed to warn 
her that she was 
approaching 
dangerous 
ground, Imper- 
ceptibly be- 
gan to hasten her 
footsteps towards 
the house, but he 
sought to detain 
her. 

“Don't go in 
yet, Miss Hilary. 
It is quite beau- 
tiful out of doors, 
and I[ want to 
show you a little 
view of Clampsey 
village and_ the 
downs from what 
is called the 
Bride’s View. 
Every new mis- 
tress of Clamp- 
sey, it seems, 1s 
escorted to it to 
behold the extent 
of her domain. 

“T’ve heard of 
it,” said Hilary; 
“but I think I 
would lke to yo 
back to the house now. My mother must 
wonder what has become of me.” 

They were still some little distance away, 
and the path to the Bride's View was 
alluringly near. 

“We can go back to the house by the 
Long Walk, then,” said Mr. Lydgate, and 
Hilary acquiesced, wishing dismally that the 
afternoon were over, and, above all, that 
she could talk over things with Tom, 
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They had all left her in the lurch, she 


thought bitterly, forgetting that by her own 


unpremeditated act she had made it possible 


tor Mr. 
desired in the world 


Lydgate to obtain what he most 
a quiet hour with her. 

She stole a glance at him as he walked 
by her side: erect, well set-up, with not a 
hint of middle age in his figure or mien, 
his handsome, clean-shaven face indicative 
of both intellect and strength. And she 
held this man, who was the master of 
destiny for so many, in the hollow of her 


hand! She had but to say the word, and 
all he had to offer would be laid at her 
feet. For one brief moment the prospect 
and ali it entailed intoxicated her. 

By one little word she could sweep for 


ever from her path all the bogies of poverty 
and anxiety, and become a great lady to 
world would bow. What 
Perhaps only a 
an uncertainty, a prolongation of 
stress and struggle. She was so tired of it 
all--so tired! And on this sweet spring 
day the lure of wealth, of ease, of dignity 


whom all the 
would she give up? 


memory, 


and repose lay heavy on her young soul, 
threatening to engulf it. 


Conscious of her own weakness, she once 


more implored him to let her go back to the 
house. 

“We are going as fast as possible, Miss 
“Just take a look 


See, it opens in the 


Hilary,” he assured her. 
at the KBride’s View. 
trees yonder, then the next step brings us 
to the east terrace 

Hilary made no further demur, and they 
paced the Long Walk almost in silence till 
they came to the shelter of the little wood, 
which they traversed, and thence, from a 
beheld a 
prospect of rolling downs stretching away 
to the far illimitable 


clearing in the trees glorious 


horizon, a vista of 


It's glorious,” 
long breath. 

‘Many a woman’s eves have brightened 
Lydgate, 

it is 
yours for the taking! | offer myself and 
all | POssess, only 


said Hilary, drawing a 


in looking at it,” said with a 


udden touch of emotion 
conscious that it is a 
gift hardly worth your youth's acceptance,” 

Hilary grew a little white, but when she 
would have hastened away she experienced 


a strange feeling of being rooted to the 
| t 

‘I am aware of the difference between 
us. I am fiftv-one, and vou are not half 
my age But there have been cases where 


love has bridged even so great a gulf of 
years. I am a plain, blunt man, who can‘ 
express his feelings very well, but I have 
never known love until [ met vou, Hilary: 
and when love comes late in life to a man 
like me, it is 
to him.” 
“No, no,” 

very sorry, Mr. Lydgate 
1 can’t—I 
under promise to go out to Robert Merrick 
Some- 
one ought to have told you, but my mother 


well, almost life or death 
she said brokenly. “T am 
very sorry; but 
can’t. I am not free. I am 
in Canada. I may go any day now. 
would not allow the engagement to be made 
known. It will be known soon, however, 
when she allows him to write at the expiry 
of the year.” 

Lydgate looked his deep disappointment. 

“T understood from your mother that there 


was no engagement,” he said with difficulty, 

“She says so, but there was. I promised, 
and I will keep my promise. [| am very 
sorry, Mr. Lydgate. I—I hope you will 


find someone else to share your beautiful 
home. I wish-——I wish 


At the 


moment it was a wish that she had met 


She did not say what she wished 


him earlier. If she had been tree to con- 
sider his offer, all the problems of her life 
would have been solved She did not 


pause to consider that others might aris 
to take thei place 

Her face wore a soft and lovely look, 
which further endeared her to the stron, 
heart of the man by her side 

‘I must not sav another word except to 
envy the man who has had the happiness to 
| hope you will allow 
to 


win you,” he said. 
f 


me to say that if I can be of any use 


you or to him, you will not hesitate to use 


me. have more--I have more this 
world’s coods than I know how to use It 
would be a happiness to me to help you, 


nt 


now that to bestow it all upon you 15 ou 

of my power! 
“Oh, Mi 

another word ! 


plea e don't say 
You distress me very much 
Ilow hard life is! Often L wish I never 
had been born.” 

“Ah, you must not say that, seeing that 
beauty and sun- 


alk 


your mission is to create 
shine wherever you go,” said the mu 
aged lover with an almost boyish passion 

touc hed, bevan hurriedly 
to retrace her steps towards the house. As 
they neared it she made pause tor a moment 
to say hastily “Mr. Lydgate, I would not 


if you 


Hilary, deeply 


‘ 
wish my mother to know of this, 
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please. She has had many disappointments. 
This would be a very great one to her, I 
know.” 

‘You may rely upon my silence,” he said, 
with rather a rueful touch. ‘Few men are 
anxious to proclaim their rejection.” 

“And one thing more. You will not 
will not withdraw from your kindness to 
Tom because of me?” 

‘You think meanly of me that you can 
ask it,’ he said sadly. “I had hoped to give 
vou all. IL had dreams of an ambitious 
future in which you would be the guiding 
star, now that my fight is over, and I[ have 
leisure and means to cultivate some of the 
beauty of life. But since it is not to be, I 
hope I may continue your friend, and that 
vou will have a little bit of kindness, at 
least, in your heart for the man—the man 
who forgot for a moment the relentlessness 
of time.’ 

Hilary could not find any words to reply. 
An immeasurable sadness crept over her, 
and she felt impatient of the tangle of life. 
All things seemed to happen contrariwise. 

Mrs. Craven, now thoroughly awakened, 
came smilingly to meet them at the door. 
She regarded them with Inward anxicty, 
but both were sufticiently self-controlled to 
show nothing. She could possibly 
ruess from their looks whether anything of 
moment had passed between them, But 
she hoped all things 

“T am very lazy, Mr. Lydgate Blame 
your generous luncheon and the delicious 
coffee, which, instead of waking one up, 

wothed like nectar. We shall have to be 
going, Hilary. Where is Tom?” 

“Tom is round by the stables,” answered 

vdgate I will » and tell him Thev ll 
drive you down.” 

He walked away rather quickly, and Mrs. 
Craven turned inquirin rly to her daughter. 

“Have you had a pleasant walk with Mr. 
Lydgate, dear?” 


‘We have not been walking I only 
went as far as the lake, and he found me 
there | hope we are votiny soon, mother. 
I am very tired.” 

* Tired What have vou done to tire 
you?” asked Mrs. Craven su piciously, 

“It isn’t physical tiredness exactly I'm 

I'm sick of life altogether.” . 

“Oh, nonse nse You've a vreat deal to 


and might have more,” 
said her mother significantly. “1 wonder 
whether Mr. Lydyate said anything to 
Tom?” 
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‘He has evidently said a great deal to 
him,” answered Hilary, glad to have the 
conversation turned away from herself. “‘ He 
has offered him something to do at Caw- 
thorpe, and Tom has taken it.” 

A slight flush of gratification rose to 
Mrs. Craven's face. 

“He has really been a good friend to us, 
Hilary. He deserves the best at our 
hands,” she said pointedly. 

But Hilary did not appear to hear the 
remark. At least, she ignored it. 

“T am glad Tom has had the sense to 
see which side his bread is buttered on. Do 
you think I[ should say anything to Mr. 
Lydgate before we go?’ 

“1 don’t know, mother.” 

“[ shall see what happens when they 
come round.” 

But nothing happened. About a quarter 
of an hour later a victoria came round to 
the door, and presently their host, with his 
son and Tom, came strolling through the 
thick wall of shrubbery which shut off the 
stables completely from view of the house. 

The good-byes were said rather hurriedly, 
it seemed, at the last. 

But as Mr. Lydgate stood a moment by 
the side of the carriage before it started, he 
said to Mrs. Craven: “Tom will tell you 
about our talk. He will hear from me later 
in the week. Probably it would be a good 
arrangement if he went to Cawthorpe with 
Frank on Tuesday morning just to have a 
look round.” 

The restive horse gave a jerk forward, 
interrupting Mrs. Craven’s profuse thanks. 
Mr. Lydgate acknowledged them with a 
wave of his hand and took off his hat. 

Next moment father and son were left 
standing together on the terrace, alone. 

“You've settled up with young Craven, 
he tells me. Tm rather surprised; he was 
so dead set on Canada. You've got a 
wonderful power over folks, dad. They 
simply have to cave in when you tackle 
them.” 

* There wasn’t any caving in,” said Lyd- 
gate, with a faint smile. “IT simply pointed 
out the folly of his going to Canada without 
a penny in his pocket and with no market- 
able commodity at his  finger-ends The 
lad’s sensible and cute enough. He saw my 
point at once. T dare say you'll lick him 
into shape. I hope you don’t mind the 
trouble?” 

“1? Oh no. Besides, Ted will have to 
do the most of it. But I like young Craven. 
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I think he'll probably pan out well. Wonder 
what his sister will say?” 

Mr. Lydgate took out his cigarette case, 
offered it to his son, and helped himself. 

“Care to take a turn, Frank?” 

Frank nodded, and they moved off in the 
direction of the lake. 

They were very good friends. Never in 
the whole their lives had they 
had a single disagreement or misunder- 
standing. Lydgate felt for the moment a 
need of personal sympathy so great that he 
wanted to talk to his son more intimately 
than he had ever done in his life. 

‘Nice people—eh, Frank? But 
how I wish we'd never got to know them.” 
They're all right, and it 
farther, if you don’t want 


course ol 


some- 


“Oh, why? 
needn't go any 
it to,” murmured Francis cheerfully. 

‘ere gone too tar already. Il wonder 
what you'd Say if I told you I had made 
an ass of myself this afternoon?” 

“JT shouldn’t believe it,” answered Frank 
with affectionate conviction. 


“ Fact I proposed to the girl, Frank, 
and was rejected.’ 
Frank gave a low whistle of supreme 


amazement and for moment he did not 
speak. 

‘TI didn’t mean to 
his father continued, ‘‘though it had passed 
had even 


ought to have told 


at least, not so sé on, 


mind and 1 sounded 


about it. I 


through my 
the mother 


you, perhaps; but—well, a man can’t speak 


about such things to his son. Somehow it 
seems hardly decent.” 

was F rancis 
quietly. ‘You have every right to please 
yourself, and I only wish, if it would have 
made you happier, that she had accepted 


unnecessary,” said 


you.” 
“You don’t have any personal feeling in 
the matter?” 


“Not I. I’m not in love with Hilary 
Craven, if you mean that. 1 admire her. 
think she’s uncommonly good-looking, 
but she isn’t my style.” 

‘She means to stick to young Merrick,” 
said his father musingly. like 
uncommonly to do mething for him for 
hei sake 

* Don’t,” said Francis laconically. * Leave 
them to work out their own salvation.” 

“T suppose I must. I’m glad I've told 
you, lad There are not many men who 


could make a confidant of their son in such 
a matter, but vou and I have always under- 
stood each other, haven't we?” 

“Ves: and I want you to belie ve, fathe F. 
that, if it you happier, 
I'm sorry she said no,” Frank a trifle 
bluntly 

His hone eves oddly 
Lydgate senior turned suddenly and wrung 


would have made 


said 
were soft, and 
his hand 


Then they be 
the extension of the 


discuss the plans for 


at Cawthorpe. 


ran to 
works 


[END OF CHAPTER SEVEN] 


THE FUTURE OF THE SALVATION ARMY 


With the passing of General William Booth from our 
midst, it is not an unnatural question to ask: Has the 


Salvation Army a future? 


Will it go the way of the 


Franciscans and other great movements of the past? 


Will its genius wane? 


I have 


asked a Special Com- 


missioner to go carefully into the facts, and write me 
a critical study of “The Future of the Salvation Army.” 
This will appear in my next issue. 


THE 


PRACTICAL TEMPERAMENT 
By the Rev. J. G. STEVENSON, B.A. 


This is a continuation of the series on ‘‘ Religion and 
Temperament,” which started in the July number. 


TH practical temperament is the 
temperament of those for whom 
things done form the main test of life. 
Emerson, when he classified Napoleon as 
the ‘ Man of the World,” set forth clearly 
the contemporary world bias that favours 
its production. ‘“‘ That tendency,” he pro- 
claims, “ is material, pointing to a sensual 
success, and employing the richest and 
most various means to that end ; conser- 
vant with mechanical powers, highly 
intellectual, widely and accurately learned 
and skilful, but subordinating all intel- 
lectual and spiritual forces into means to 
a material success.”’ 


Practical Martha 

The characterisation is modern. But 
the practical temperament is discover- 
able in all ages. ‘* Now it came to pass, 
as they went, that He entered into a cer- 
tain village: and a certain woman named 
Martha received Him into her house. 
And she had a sister called Mary, which 
also sat at Jesus’ feet, and heard His word. 
But Martha was cumbered about much 
serving, and came to Him, and said, lord, 
dost thou not care that my sister hath left 
me to serve alone ? Bid her therefore that 
she help me.”” (nuke x. 38— 40.) Martha 
had the practical temperament ; and he 
who wishes to study the practical tempera- 
ment in its most typical phases will watch 
Martha at her housework, will picture Ma- 
chiavelli outlining governmental methods, 
non-moral at the best, immoral at the 
worst, will sce Frederick the Great living 
out his conception of a king as the first 
Servant of the State, and will accompany 
Samuel Budgett and John D. Rockfeller 
to office and warehouse and committce- 
foom. He will gather from his observa- 
tions that the practical temperament is in 
itself neither immoral nor moral, but ethic- 
ally neutral. Its ultimate quality depends 
on the aims to which it is consecrated. 
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Failure to understand this vitiates the 
soundness of much comment on the 
practical temperament. Some there are 
who regard it as the sole temperament 
worthy of appreciation, or capable of 
success ; and such a delusion has especial 
power over great commercial peoples like 
the British or the North American. Yet 
even folk who talk and live as though 
every other temperament connotes failure, 
are rarely prepared to refuse the epithet 
successful to careers that clash with their 
ideal at every point. 


The Carpenter 

Long years ago, in a certain Syrian 
township, there dwelt a young carpenter, 
the adopted Son of one Joseph, a crafts- 
man of that trade. ‘Tradition has it that 
early in life the younger man, by the 
death of His adoptive father, found Him- 
self head of the family business; and for 
some years His work supported His 
mother and a number of younger chil- 
dren. However that may be, it seems 
clear that He became expert at His trade, 
and that not only skill, but honesty and 
thoroughness were characteristic of His 
workmanship. ‘The proof of this is indirect 
and interesting. 

There came a day when He stood forth 
in Nazareth as representative of a moral- 
ity and religion higher than the average ; 
and this was so resented that anything 
reflecting on His plea would have been 
welcomed by many. ‘Then had_ there 
been in Nazareth a door of unseasoned 
wood, or a badly-made chest, that had 
come out of His workshops, it would 
have been produced in triumph to 
silence His discomforting demands and 
discredit His whole propaganda. But 
nothing of the sort ever took place ; and 
we are justified in believing that Jesus 
was a craftsman who, had He been there- 
with content, might have contemplated 
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with confidence a career of commercial 
success. But instead of following this line 
of development, Jesus, knowing that He 
was in time what God the Father is in 
eternity, left the carpenter’s bench at the 
age of thirty and began to proclaim to 
men the revelation that was His as God. 
For three crowded years of outpouring life 
He spoke His evangel to a people who, in 
the main, refused to believe it, and He 
spent His love on men and women who 
mostly requited it with indifference or 
scorn. At the last, through the machina- 
tions of his enemies, He fell into the toils 
of the criminal law, and was executed on 
a green hill outside a city wall. ‘The 
earthly life that had commenced in a 
borrowed cradle ended in a_ borrowed 
grave. Yet, who except a few crazy 
Nietzschians denies that the life of Jesus 
was a success ? It is true that He might 
have lived and died in the little town as 
a successful tradesman. Yet are not the 
Gospels eloquent of better things ? And is 
not any single hospital a better testimony 
to Jesus than would have been divers 
moneys hid in a field or invested in houses 
and lands near Nazareth? If the lowest 
ground be taken, does not the money 
collected every year for causes that appeal 
in the name of Jesus show that results 
generally associated with the practical 
temperament can sometimes issue from 
methods practical folk are capable of 
despising ? Jesus succeeded just because 


He failed. 


Interesting Combinations 

Certain of the folk who understand this 
are occasionally found sneering at the 
practical temperament ; and others join 
them for their own reasons. For many of 
its critics the practical temperament is a 
synonym for failure because many who 
possess it miss the true wealth of life in 
their endeavours to be rich. But such a 
fate is a temptation of the temperament 
and not necessarily its destiny. Equally 
with others the practical temperament is 
capable of combinations that redeem it 
from its worse phases. Shakespeare's 
shares in the Globe Theatre and _ his 
Stratford property and his Tondon hous« 
would seem to show that the practical and 
the poetic are not necessarily dissevered. 
Florence Nightingale had emphatically the 


sanguine temperament. Mingled with it 
were the best elements of the practical ; 
and unselfish consecration of her whole 
personality led her to that gracious 
ministry of healing that revealed alike 
great gifts of organisation and_ tender 
capacity for personal service. ‘There is 
still living amongst us to-day a well-known 
banker whose name commands respect in 
the City of London by reason of his busi- 
acumen. He is a leading authority 
on bees, his opinion on certain obscure 
points of folklore is received with respect, 
and his books, though not especially dis- 
tinguished, testify to a wide range of 
reading and display the instincts of a 
scholar. These three cases should stay a 
multitude of sneers against the practical 
temperament ; and others like them 
should be remembered when bourgeois 
ideals and virtuous materialisms and the 
uninformed and uninspiring self-compla- 
cency of the average commercial magnate 
are receiving attention. Jiven when the 
artistic are saying their say concerning the 
practical temperament and commercialism 
in general, it is well if some picture dealer 
be invited to testify that certain successful 
painters are not entirely without a busi- 
ness strain. ‘The truth about the practical 
temperament is that it is an opportunity 
and not a fate; and for that very reason 
it is at its best only when it is combined 
with religion. 
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Ideal and Real 

‘The combination is rarer than it should 
be just because the ideal scems to some 
folk to have so little in common with the 
real. It is so easy to forget that ideas are 
more than things; and all men need 
continually some such reminder as that of 
Israel Zangwill’s haunting poem, ‘ Blind 
Children.” The singer pictures the young 
scholars of a school for the blind play- 
ing on the dappled grass in the sun- 


shine that floods sightless eves ; and 
such for him is the abandon of their 
play that he asks: 

How should they know or feel 


They are in darkness 


But ©O, the miracle 

If a Redeeciner came, 

Laid finger on their eyes 
One touch and a world 
Ne Ww born in 


what 


loveliness. 
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Spaces of green and sky, 
Hulls of white cloud adrift, 
Ivy-grown college walls, 
Shining loved faces. 

What a dark world—who knows ? 
Ours to inhabit it! 

One touch and what a strange 
Glory might burst on us, 
What a hid universe ! 

Do we sport carelessly, 

Blindly upon the verge 

Of an Apocalypse ? 

oo often so-called practical people 
are mere blind children playing at shops 
or some other game, and though the 
Redeemer is in the midst of them and 
yearns to heal, they do not see Him or 
the essential glory around. 

Their tragedy is enhanced by the fact 
that spiritual things are spiritually dis- 


cerned. Desire must precede vision. Sense , 


of need is sight. More practical folk will 
avoid the fate of Bunyan’s man with the 
muck-rake once the world is persuaded 
that neglect of religion is bad business. 
There are two reasons for this. One is that 
all men must die. ‘The other is that since 
there is no suicide out of eternal life, all 
must live for ever. 


Offsetting the Practical 

The material ambitions of the practical 
temperament would bulk less large if the 
following simple truths were borne in 
mind. No bank honours a dead man’s 
cheque. Shrouds have no pockets ; and 
seven feet by four usually satisfies the 
most exacting demand of the dead for 
real estate. Then, on the other hand, 
this life is the beginning of a period of 
preparation for eternity. We have to live 
lor ever, and immortality without good- 
ness must needs be a curse. 

It Herbert Spencer is right in saying that 
pertect life is correspondence with environ- 
ment ; and if to be out of harmony with 
environment means pain, and if God 
Himself is the atmosphere of the after 
life, Hell stands explained. Dante's 
Inferno, and Jonathan Edwards’ rhetoric 
concerning the fate of the unsaved are 
under-statements. ‘To be unspiritual in a 
purely spiritual world must needs be 
torture indeed. There is no way out for 
ls Immortals except the spiritual way. 
Tithonus in the legend was granted 
immortality by the goddess Aurora because 


of her great love for him, and when he 
wearied of the burden of the years, and 
craved release from life that knew no end, 
she changed him into a grasshopper. By 
reason of His love for us, God has dowered 
all men with immortality, and He loves 
us too well for any prayer of ours to be 
permitted to rob us of the gift. He has 
only one idea of change for His immortal 
children. ‘The environment of the after 
life, His own personality diffused, is to do 
His perfect work upon us. As the Revised 
Version puts it: “ We all, with unveiled 
face reflecting as a mirror the glory of the 
Lord, are transformed into the same image 
from glory to glory, even as from the Lord 
the Spirit.’’ So it is bad business not to 
begin here that which alone means 
success for an immortal. For an im- 
mortal soul true wealth is relationship 
with God and character and lovableness 
and capacity to love. Even if this life were 
all, there would be an arguable case for 
religion. Since we are immortal, the case 
is irresistible. The religious is the practical. 


The Saintly Scullion 

This conclusion gains in power when 
other auxiliary truths are allowed their 
full force. ‘The sense of the divine can 
pervade and transform the commonplace. 
Nicholas Herman of Lorraine, known in 
the seventeenth century Brother 
Ihawrence, served as a scullion in the 
kitchen of the Carmelites Déschausées in 
Paris; and every hour he realised the 
Divine nearness to the full. ‘* The time 
of business,’’ said he, “ does not with me 
differ from the time of prayer, and in the 
noise and clatter of my kitchen, while 
several persons are at the same time call- 
ing for different things, I possess God in 
as great tranquillity as if I were upon my 
knees at the Blessed Sacrament.”’ Such 
an example at least shows that it is not 
necessary to assign the religious and the 
practical to two different departments of 
life ; and, indeed, the practical is not only 
an area of test for the religious. Always 
it offers opportunity for exercising and 
strengthening the latter. Francis William 
Crossley, of Ancoats, was a Manchester 
manufacturing engineer who put religion 
into every detail of his business. A man 
who profited by this told the following 
story 
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“ Two or three vears ago, my brother 
and myself decided to start business on 
our own account. We purchased a factory, 
and bought one of Crossley’s gas-engines 
to supply the power. After we got the 
engine fixed, we found we had not pur- 
chased one large enough to do the amount 
of work necessary to make the business 
pay, and instead of making money by our 
venture, we lost it. ‘Things got worse and 
worse with us, until a few weeks ago my 
brother said: ‘It is no use carrying on 
any longer, we are bankrupt.’ And _ he 
urged that we should sign our petition at 
once and get matters settled ; but I said: 
‘Think what a disgrace it will be! We are 
both of us church members and Sunday- 
school teachers, and I cannot bear the 
thought of bringing discredit on the cause 
of God.’ I suggested that, instead of 
coming to any immediate decision, I should 
consult the Crossley firm about it. My 
brother said: ‘ What is the use of doing 
that ? It is not Crosslev’s fault that the 
engine has failed. We should have got a 
larger engine.’ 

“ However, in the end, he consented 
that I should run over to Manchester. 
I have been there to-day, and am now 
returning home. When I got to the 
works, Mr. Crossley was not there ; I saw 
one of the managers, and he said he could 
do nothing for us. I was turning away in 
despair, when Mr. Crossley came up, and 
asked me what was the matter? He in- 


vited me into his office, and I told him the 
whole story. When I had finished, he said : 
‘I am very sorry for you, my lad, and will 
do what I can to help you. Go back and 
tell your brother that I will put you in a 
larger engine, and take back the old one, 
and it shall not cost you a penny to effect 
the change.’ And he added, ‘ Ask your 
brother to find out how much you have 
lost since you started business, and if he 
will let me know, I will send you a cheque 
for the amount ! ’ 

‘The narrative is profitable for edification 
and, where circumstances permit, for imita- 
tion also ; and it shows clearly that God 
in His wisdom means the practical and 
the religious to work together to His own 
greater glory and their mutual advantage. 
Business men who still fail to see this will 
do well to ponder Browning's expostula- 
tion in the last three stanzas of his poem, 
Shop ’ 

Because a man has shop to mind 

In time and place, since flesh must live, 

Needs spirit lack all life behind, 

All stray thoughts, fancies fugitive, 
All loves except what trade can give? 

I want to know a butcher paints, 

A baker rhymes for his pursuit, 

Candlestick-maker much acquaints 

His soul with song, or, haply mute, 

Blows out his brains upon the flute! 
But—shop each day and all day long! 

Friend, your good angel s'ept, your star 

Suffered eclipse, fate did you wrong! 

From where sorts of treasures are, 
There shou'd our hearts be—Christ, how far! 


these 
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lIl—THE SORROW OF A CHRISTMASTIDE 


A Rescuer’s Narrative 


As Told to WALTER WOOD 


Christmas of 1910 was overshadowed by the disaster to a Scotch express, and the 
terrible explosion at the Pretoria Pit, belonging to the Hulton Colliery Company, near 
Bolton, Lancashire. The mine was famous for its supposed safety; it was equipped 
with every appliance that skill and money could provide, and was a show place of its 
class fer foreign visitors; yet on December 2lst an explosion occurred which killed 
344 men and boys. Rescue parties set to work at once to save the survivors, and so 
dangerous was the work that King George V. personally decorated some of the chief 
members of the parties with the Edward Medal. The recipients were Messrs. A. J. 
Tonge, J. H. Polley, J. Moss, J. Hilton, J. Hardman, Llewelyn E, Williams, W. 
Markland, J. Hartley, J. Herring and R. Roberts. 


WILL try to give you from memory a few 
of my experiences during that sorrowful 
Christmastide of 1910, when death swept 
men and boys wholesale from homes in which 
they had been expecting to be happy at the 
finish of the year. That year had been made 
memorably sad by the death of King 
Edward VIT., and it was to end with one of 
the most appalling mine disasters in our 
history—indeed, there is only one—the Oaks 
Colliery explosion at Barnsley, in 1866— 
which was more terrible. In that explosion 
about 360 men and boys were killed, and 
twenty-cight of the rescuers lost their lives. 
Strangely enough, the Oaks disaster, like 
the Pretoria Pit explosion, took place just 
before Christmas. In the case of the later 
accident, the country was mercifully spared 
the tidings that the lives of many searchers 
had been lost, for in recent years there have 
been enormous advances in the appliances 
for protecting rescue parties in mines. There 
is the famous oxygen respiratory apparatus, 
which is fastened over the shoulders, making 
the wearer look something like a diver, and 
by giving a supply of oxygen, enables men 
to work in foul gases which, without this 
protection, would quickly kill them. 

I will not mention any names in the story, 
because it would not be right to do so and 
omit those of men who did noble deeds with 
whom I did not come into contact. What I 
have to tell will show something of the perils 
of the miner’s calling and his courage in the 
time of danger. The pitman always carries 
his life in his hands ; he is never assured of 
Satety, and even in workings that have a 
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reputation for security, he is constantly in 
touch with death. 

The Pretoria Pit is about five miles from 
Bolton. It is in three levels—the Trencher- 
bone, which is the highest ; the Yard, which 
is the next; and the Arley, which is the 
lowest. 

The explosion took place in the Yard mine, 
a modern working nearly a thousand feet 
deep. Most people would not care to go 
down so far into the earth; but to a miner 
such a depth is nothing, and the swift descent 
and coming up are just as much a part of his 
day's work as is the journey by tram or train 
of the city toiler. 

Che pit was considered exceptionally safe, 
and no one anticipated danger from it ; yet 
the unexpected happened, and in a moment 
a great and splendid mine was wrecked 
and set on fire, a small army of men and 
boys were annihilated, a whole neighbour- 
hood was overwhelmed with = grief and 
horror, and a thousand children were made 
orphans. 

Words can hardly give a proper under- 
standing to the world of what such a cal- 
amity means to a collicr:’ community ; but 
you will realise to some extent what it meant 
in this case when you learn that a single row 
of houses had ten victims; a woman lost 
her husband and two sons; a father and 
five sons perished, and another family lost 
the father and three sons. That was a 
particularly distressing case, because the 
youngest of the three, a fine, bright little 
fellow, went down a mine for the first time 
in his life. There is tragedy indeed for you ; 
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yet it is only part of the price that is always 
being paid for getting coal. 

All the mines that I have mentioned were 
served for ventilating purposes, and as to 
exits, by both Nos. 3 and 4 Shafts, and 
these formed the only connection between 
the mines. The winding of coal from the 
Yard mine was done in No. 3 Shaft, and 
from the Trencherbone and Arley mines in 
No. 4 Shaft. It is well to bear that fact in 
mind, so that what happened may be clearly 
understood. 

Fight hundred and ninety men and boys 
in all were working in the mines on the morn- 
ing shift. Of these about 430 were at work 
on the lower level ; 344 men and boys were 
in the Yard mine, and 10a in the Trencher- 
bone. 

December 21st, as you will recollect, is the 
shortest day in the year, and it was in the 
darkness of the morning that the army of 


workers had descended the shafts. Some 
of them had walked long distances from 


their homes; but that again was nothing, 
for they were used to it, and the journey was 
lightened by thoughts of the coming holiday. 
No one thought of danger ; none anticipated 
disaster. 

Just before eight o’clock, when day was 
breaking, a dense cloud of smoke rose sud- 
denly from the Yard mine shaft, followed 
by an enormous pillar of flame, and accom- 
panied by a roar so terrible that it was 
heard away. Instantly, the 
whole country-side was roused, and men, 
children 
towards the pit, fearing the worst. 


several miles 


women began to troop 
Such a 
signal has the same meaning to the collier’s 
wile as 
fisherman who is out at 

No words were needed to explain that an 
explosion had taken place at the pit, but 
exactly what it 
could not be known until the colliery itself 
Then the tidings quickly 
spread that there had been a disaster in the 
Yard mine, and that there was little hope 
of any of the workers in it being saved. It 
long 


the gale conveys to the wife of the 


sca. 


where it was and meant, 


was reached. 


was not indeed, before the truth was 
borne in upon the watchers on the surface 
that it was almost useless to expect that any- 
one would come out of the Yard mine alive. 
Let me say here that in an instant the mine 
was wrecked, fire had broken out, and with 
the exception of one or two men and boys, 


all the workers had perished. In the Arley 


mine one life was lost; but all who were 
in the Trencherbone escaped without serious 
injury. 

Those of us who were in the other workings 
knew that something very serious had hap- 
pened ; but we had no idea of the full extent 
of the dreadful tragedy—that came later, 
when the rescue operations began, 

Those who were nearest to the shaft were 
thrown down by the force of the explosion, 
and suffered for a short 
tense heat and the fumes which immediately 


time from the in- 
followed the disaster. 

Miners are always ready for emergencies, 
and the first thing to be done was to gather 
ourselves together. This we did, and the 
officials who were underground set instantly 
to work to find out had happened. 
They soon concluded that an explosion had 


what 


taken place in one of the other mines. 
Their first duty was to see to the safety 


of the men under their charge. They set 
about trying to dive t the deadly fumes 
which were going into the workings, and 


which at such times prove so fatal, direct 
into the return airways. 
Whenever an explosion occurs in a pit, 


‘ 


there is always an accumulation of gas, 
which may either explode or overcome and 
found that the 
that is 


to say, the poisonous gases were filling the 


suffocate people. It was 


fumes were going into the workings 
very places which it was most necessary 
to keep free; but, most fortunately, the 
first efforts at res 

The 
workmen 


cue were successful. 


survivors got into touch with the 


who were uninjured, and_ these 


were directed to come out to the pit bottom, 
so that could be sent to the surface 
without And 


became apparent, for they found that a few 


they 


delay. here a striking fact 


of the men were working as usual, because 
they had not heard or telt the explosion, 
Yet not far away hundreds of men and boys 
were lying dead, and a shattered mine was 
burning. 

had crowned the early 


The safety of a large 


Considerable 
efforts of the rescuers 
number of men had been secured ; now they 
set to work to repair temporarily the vent 
lating apparatus, on which so much ce pended. 
After this, a desperate attempt was made to 
communicate with the surface in both shafts, 
but it was impossible to get into touch with 
No. 3 Shaft, owing to the vast extent of the 
damage done. A further difficulty was that 
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“Those who were nearest to the shaft were 
thrown down by the explosion.’’ 


No. 3 was the upcast, and the air was so 
foul that no man could live in it. To add 
to the dangers of the situation, the cages 
of No. 4 Shaft were thrown out of order. 
As speedily as possible, all the survivors 
in the mines were got to the surface; but 
some of the men and boys were below for 
two or three hours. No greater strain can 
be put on a man than to ask him to stay 
underground at such a time, because no one 
knows how soon another explosion or fall 
may take place and cut off every chance of 
escape. And so I want to give a word of 
praise to all the men who were in the mines. 
They showed a splendid spirit of, patience 
and willingness to wait to sce if there were 
any men and boys who needed instant help. 
By the time the rescue parties were 
organised, everyone knew how vast the 
mischief was and how slight was the hope of 
finding anyone alive in the Yard mine. The 
top of the shaft had been wrecked, machinery 
had been shattered, great beams of timber 
had been hurled about and brickwork 
destroyed. From all the country - side, 
men, women and children were flocking - 


Drawn by 
&. S. Hodgson, 


women who knew too well what such a 
subterranean horror meant ! 

Deep down in the earth, in a ruined mine 
which was now in danger of becoming a vast 
furnace, sons and brothers and husbands 
were imprisoned, and there seemed no 
prospect either of reaching them or of their 
escape to the surface. One of the earliest 
happenings was the practical abandonment 
of hope that anyone in the Yard mine could 
be left alive; but this did not prevent 
efforts being made for two or three days to 
find men living in isolated parts of the mines, 

The first rescue party had a most danger- 
ous experience in going down the shaft, for 
a number of signalling cables and electric 
cables and baulks of timber had been dis- 
lodged from their fastenings to the sides of 
the shafts, and were impeding the tree 
passage of the cage ; but at last they got to 
the bottom and reached the mouthing of the 
Yard mine. A few of the rescuers entered 
the mouthing—or entrance, as you would 
call it—and saw at once how terrible the 
accident was. 

A large mechanical structure built in 
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masonry had been smashed, and parts of it 
carried a distance of about twenty yards ; 
the ground was covered with huge pieces of 
coal, and workings and roadways which had 
been known and understood had been con- 
verted into shapeless débris. There was 
wreckage everywhere, and to add to the 
danger, there was a probability of the roofs 
and sides of the mine falling in and crushing 
the rescue parties. 

A very real danger was the outbreak of 
fire, and this peril became imminent, because 
a few small fires were found in the machine- 
room; but they were quickly extinguished 
by men who had been told off to deal with 
them. While this task was being carried out 
other rescuers went forward; and now came 
the most awful part of the undertaking, for 
the searchers knew that at any moment they 
might come across some the victims. 
There was not a man amongst them who did 
not dread the revelation of the worst. It was 
soon made. Almost at once they came across 
several dead boys. The poor little fellows 
were for the time being left where they were 
lying, because the first duty of the rescuers 
was to help the living. 

One thing which was immediately noticed 
was that the bodies were nearly all stripped 
of their clothing, which showed that the lads 
had been in the line of great force. It was 
at least a comfort to know that they had 
met death instantly. That, indeed, was the 
case with most of the men and boys who 


of 


perished. 

A little farther on they came across a poor 
little fellow who had still some life left 
him. He was just breathing, and as tenderly 
and carefully as possible he was sent up to 
the shaft into the fresh air; but he died a 
few minutes after reaching the surface. Then 


in 
g, 


a man was found—living, 


injured. With the assistance of other helpers 
who had descended into the mine, he was 


but dangerously 


slowly carried over the wreckage, and he 
He was taken 
straight to hospital, but his injuries were 
beyond the cure of doctors, and three days 
afterwards he died. 


also was sent to the surface. 


It seems simple to talk about rescues and 
easy for a party of strong men to save their 
fellow-creatures ; but it was very hard and 
dangerous work. First of all, there was the 
shaft 
walking where it was 


creeping, 


shattered to descend, then there was 


possible to walk, and 


crawling ard climbing where 
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walking was out of the question. The 
rescuers had only their little safety-lamps 
to give them light in that dense darkness, 
and us could tell when 
another explosion would happen. 

The greatest precautions had been taken 
to ascertain whether the mine was safe before 
the rescuers allowed to enter, and 
amongst them was the use of birds in cages, 
This precaution was not needed, however, 
in one case, because the voices of men could 
be heard at the surface, calling up the shaft, 
although the birds were carried in entering 
the workings later in the day. 

There was intense eagerness on the part 
of many of the rescuers to push ahead and 
reach their fallen comrades. 
too, there was the additional inducement to 
hurry because the searchers had _ relatives 


no one amongst 


were 


In some cases, 


amongst the missing. 

As soon as it was humanly possible to 
operate, two rescue at work 
below, and they were making their way as 
far as they could go to see if there was any 


parties were 


One party rescued a 
young man who was still living. He was 
sent to the surface without delay, and I am 
thankful to say that now quite 
recovered, The other party unfortunately 


chance of saving life. 


he has 
lost one man who ventured too far into the 
foul air to put out a fire. 

The the young man 
had laboriously covered a distance of about 
three hundred yards. At every step they 
encountered enormous and dangerous falls 


rescuers who saved 


of roof and sides, and in one piace a fire was 
just getting rooted in the solid coal in the 
side of the roadway, but most fortunately 
that subdued. It 
easily have spread and turned the whole 
pit into a huge furnace. These falls of roof 
and sides made progress almost impossible. 

But the most terrible trial of all was to be 
forced to go past the large numbers of dead 
They were 
and were 

The first 
twenty-four hours were spent in searching 
for the lving, and the dead were not sent 
They were taken to the 
bottom of the shaft, they were put 
in the cage, two at a time, and 
drawn quietly to the surface and removed to 
the temporary mortuary. Some of the bodies 


outbreak was might so 


bodies of young men and boys. 
nearly all mutilated, 
mostly stripped of their clothing. 


dreadfully 


up till next day. 
where 


or three 


were almost blown to pieces, and were quite 


unrecognisable, identification being only 


“ At every step they encountered enormous 
and dangerous falls of roof and sides.”’ 


Drawn by 
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Hodgson. 
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THE QUIVER 


possible by fragments of belts or pieces of 
clothing. 

I must mention one incident in connection 
with the sad loss of the life of one of the 
rescuers, although the three men who took 
the prominent part in it were not decorated 
by the King. They were, however, recog- 
nised by the Order of St. John of Jerusalem 
in England, and received a bronze medal at 
the hands of the Duke of Connaught ; they 
were also awarded the medal of the Royal 
Humane Society. 

Two highly qualified and trusted men 
were overcome by after-damp while putting 
out a fire. It is supposed that the after-damp 
gradually grew worse at the spot where they 
were engaged, and they were unknowingly 
overcome, 

The three rescuers, after being told that 
the couple had been away for some con- 
siderable time, went in search of them, but 
reached a point beyond which they believed 
no life could exist. Accordingly, they re- 
turned to make further inquiries, but the two 
men had not been seén since it was first 
noticed that they had gone in one particular 
direction. 

By this time the rescuers had become 
alarmed for the safety of their comrades, and 
they set off again in search of them. They 
reached the point at which they had pre- 
viously stopped, and called loudly and 
listened intently. 

In answer to their hails, they heard a low 
groaning a short distance away. They rushed 
forward, hand in hand, and managed to grab 
one of the men and drag him out. He was 
then in a semi-conscious state, and in a 
short time must have perished ; but he was 
carried into the fresh air, and after several 
hours he recovered. 

The other man, who was a few yards 
farther in, was got out almost im- 
mediately afterwards by men who were 
wearing the oxygen respiratory appara- 
tus, who had been summoned to the spot ; 
but he was beyond human aid, although 
doctors went underground. Medical men and 


nurses, indeed, did splendid service. Special 
praise ought to be given to several doctors 
who, without any previous experience of 
underground work, went down with the 
rescuers. Their conduct was particularly fine 
in relation to the young man I have men- 
tioned, who was treated far away from the 
light and open air. It needed uncommon 
courage at such a time for ordinary people to 
descend a mine which was full of unknown 
perils. 

Comfort is sorely needed at such a time 
by the watchers on the surface, and it was 
freely given by many religious workers who 
had hurried to the spot. The Bishop of Man- 
chester had hastened to the pit on hearing 
of the disaster, and he conducted a service 
on the bank, where crowds of weeping women 
and distressed people were assembled. One 
of the most impressive features of all the 
events that took place at the surface during 
that sorrowful time was the solemn singing 
of “* Jesu, lover of my soul.’? Members of 
the Salvation Army, too, were very attentive 
and did good work on the surface, especially 
in helping the grief-stricken relatives to 
identify the bodies. Some people visited the 
mortuary day after day, and examined 
dozens of corpses or remains, searching for 
loved ones whom they knew to have been 
in the pit at the time of the explosion. 

Throughout that dreadful day and the 
following night the work of the relays of 
rescuers went on. Soon the question became 
one not of trying to save life, but of steady 
effort to restore the ventilation through- 
out the mine, and recover the bodies of the 
dead. This was a most trying task, even to 
the strongest hearts ; but help was given by 
a large band of good and faithtul workers, 

By Boxing Day, 253 bodies had _ been 
recovered, leaving less than below 
and on that anniversary which should have 
been a time of happiness and family reunion 
no fewer than fifty funerals of dead men 
and boys took place. 

The numbing horror of the disaster was 
made complete by the season of the year. 


(The next narrative will describe “The Mid-air Rescue of a Steeplejack.”) 
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HOW I SING “THE ROSARY” 


With a Practical Talk to Young Singers about Concert Work 


By ERNESTINE SCHUMANN-HEINK 


HERE is an electric current called 
magnetism, a wonderful chord of 
sympathy running between singer and 
audience by which an artist may move 
the feelings of those before him as if they 
were marionettes moving at the pull of a 
string held in his hand. ‘There is a great 
exhilaration to the artist in the exercise 
of this power which will help him on a 
long concert tour to keep up enthusiasm 
for engagements, evening after evening, 
after days of hard travel. ‘he stains of 
weary travel upon the soul of the artist 
must never be apparent to the listener, who 
has come with freshest enthusiasm and 
joyous anticipation to hear the artist give 
that which his soul craves, and which he 
may have little or no other opportunity of 
getting. 

So, my young singer, be ever sincere 
toward your art, ever bubbling with 
enthusiasm for your work, if you would 
become great. Do your best under all 
circumstances, and wherever and when- 
ever you sing let it be an improvement 
upon your last appearance. Do not let 
the thought that you have a cold or a 
strange audience before you dishearten 
you, for if you are earnest and determined 
you will be able to thaw out and win any 
audience ; and in such cases your triumph 
will be so much the greater. Above all, 
don’t think that the small town is less 
Worthy or expectant of your best than the 
large city ; the ec mtrary, indeed, is often 
the case, 

Right here I want to call your attention 
to your appearance or your attitude on 
the platform, which is an important factor 
in the making or unmaking of a success. 
Do not, under any circumstances, make 
sestures while singing a song. Remembet 
that this belongs to another branch of the 
‘gers art—the operatic stage. Do not 
make srimaces, for they are unbecoming 
yon't raise and lower 
as that will hinder the 

on of tone. Stand perfectly 


at ease on the platform, and allow your 
vocal and interpretive art to make its 
appeal. An artist does not need to resort 
to tricks, for if he be a true artist, with his 
voice under proper control, the colourings 
put into the song, and the true inward 
understanding of that which he wishes 
to convey will obviate any necessity of 
trickery. Above all, be dignified. 


How I Learn My Songs 

Sometimes, in choosing a certain song 
to learn, the music will make the first 
appeal to me. ‘Then, if I find the text 
fits the music, the appeal of the song is 
complete. I can, of course, read whole 
operatic partiturs at sight, as one reads a 
book ; but I prefer, in taking up something 
entirely new, to have the text first read 
aloud to me. I listen carefully, absorbing 
every shade of thought in the poem, then 
I declaim it as an clocutionist would, 
finding the objective point, so to speak, of 
each line, until I find the exact syllables 
for greatest accent. 

Having thoroughly absorbed the mean- 
ing of the text, I turn to the music and 
read it easily at sight. The markings of 
the composer are carefully noted, so that I 
may do nothing directly against his ideas 
at first, and unless a strong inclination to 
other shadings than he has marked comes 
over me, I adhere closely to his directions. 
If, after study, I cannot /ee/ a thing his 
way, I then must do it my own, as other- 
wise my conception would be uncertain, 
my interpretation untrue to myself. But 
I always remember that I am interpreting 
and not creating. 

I insist upon absolute correctness as to 
time, ete. How can a singer be careless 
of one precious note of a beloved com- 
position 2? ‘To take too many liberties is 
very inartistic. Perhaps I owe this 
conscientiousness partly to my early 
operatic training, as there, if a singer is 
not first of all correct, he is simply left 
behind. The orchestra director abso- 
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THE QUIVER 


lutely refuses to follow the singer in 
erratic moves, and the singer must, 
therefore, keep his eyes well fixed on the 
baton of the director, following his beat 
practically as each player of the orchestra 
does. 

At first this is difficult, and seems to 
put a constraint upon the singer, but after 
one becomes accustomed to it, to sing 
correctly seems the only natural thing to 
do. One learns from this a realisation of 
the power of rhythm. Singers who have 
had no operatic training often play havoc 
with rhythm, holding any tone that brings 
out the beauties of their voices regardless 
of the swing of the composition. ‘This I 
consider inartistic. Choose well the place 
to take your liberties, and if these are 
natural and legitimate, your sympathetic 
accompanist will have no trouble in 
following you. 

It is the erratic, inartistic singer who 
is difficult to accompany. ‘Take, for 
instance, Chadwick’s Danza.” ‘The 
chief characteristic as well as charm of this 
song lies in the irresistible swing of its 
Spanish dance-rhythm. I take no liberties 
with this song except at the end of each 
verse, where I broaden very much for a big 


effect of climax. I have great success 
with the Danza,’ and evidently my 


hearers are carried away with the sorcery 
of the southern luxury of motion as I 
myself am. 


Phrasing and Breath Control 

Then again the phrasing must be 
closely adhered to, and here breath con- 
trol means everything. ‘The singer must 
exercise and continually breathe to the 
very bottom of his lungs, in order to 
sufficiently develop the breath power 
and control for long-sustained phrasing. 
In this way he not only develops his art, 
but also his physique. No singer can do 
otherwise than become physically stronger 
if he sings right. He need never fear con- 
sumption if he takes care of his health, and 
this he must do for the sake of his art. 

Breathing during the intervals of a 
song must be noiseless, and if the breath 
gives out in the middle of a phrase an 
inaudible little “ catch breath ’’ must help 
him out. In most cases this can be caught 
without the knowledge of the listener, 
and is especially necessary when a long 


Le 


phrase leads up to a point of climactic 
intensity at the end. In such case the 
singer is practically compelled to rein- 
force himself for his climax by the quick 
and skilful use of the ‘ catch breath.” 

Having studied the song, every point of 
the text and music, I then memorise it, 
making it an intimate friend, part of my 
very self, so that, as I sing it, it may seem 
to come from within me, as if I were 
creating it as I go along. Only then 
can I go quietly and confidently ahead, 
never losing the thread of the thought in 
the composition, should my accompanist 
break down or go wrong. 


There is Always More to Learn 

Above all, do not allow yourself to 
believe that you will ever become a 
“finished ’’ artist. No artist, however 
great, is ever past learning, ever through 
with hard study. At the approach of every 
season I begin my vocal work as a little 
child, with all the care and openminded- 
ness of the beginner. I begin by doing 
a little careful tone work, and _ follow this 
each day with an increased amount, 
gradually working back into full, hard 
practice, regaining the endurance which 
must carry me through an entire season 
of almost constant singing, with perhaps 
a hundred to a hundred and fifty concerts. 

Much of my summer vacation, which 
I love best to spend in my own home, sut- 
rounded by my family, amidst all the 
peace of home and country life, is spent 
hard at work arranging and_ preparing 
programmes for the coming season, New 
works must be learned and old ones 
rearranged, so that season’s  pro- 
grammes will duplicate the features of 
those of a previous year. While I am 
not doing any actual singing during my 
rest period, I learn my songs away from 
the piano. Usually while doimg my 
mending I sit with a new song in my lap, 
glancing at it now and then, repeating the 
words, and trying to get some new 
thought out of it. 

I always try to select songs particularly 
suited to me. I think every young singe 
should cultivate the power of self-under- 
standing to enable him to make a wise 
selection for his repertoire. Of course, 4 
much variety as possible to his peculiar 
temperament should be cultivated, but 
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HOW I SING 


he should learn to stay well within his 
limitations. I greatly love lullabies and 
simple songs, but having an intense feel- 
ing for the dramatic, I sing many such 
songs as Schubert’s “ Erlkénig,” “ Tod 
und das Miidchen,” Die Allmacht,” 
etc., with a feeling of grandeur in the 
uplift of their majesty. 


The “ Temperamental” Singer 

A very “temperamental” person has 
a wider range of feeling to choose from 
in the songs he would interpret. One who 
can feel all shades of emotion within 
himself may develop the power to inter- 
pret all shades of feeling to his audience. 
So it is that the greatest artists are full 
of what is known as “ temperament.” 
This does not mean that this broad quality 
relieves its possessor of the need for hard 
work to attain complete command of the 
technique of his art. 

Indeed, even in this day of technical 
perfection in all branches of art and 
science and industry, the one thing the 
singer of to-day most often lacks is techni- 
cal proficience. How many of the so- 
called ‘‘dramatic sopranos,” or of the 
basses or contraltos, have a good trill ? 
It is considered the special province of 
the “ colorature soprano”; yet in the old 
days every singer learned the value of 
freedom and perfection in scale and trill 
in making even the dramatic singing 
flexible and expressive. 

The “ new art ’’ as expressed in Strauss’s 
“Salome” and ‘ Elektra,” to be sure, 
affords th» singer little chance for beauti- 
ful vocal work, but this, I believe, is not 
the art that will continue to live in the 
hearts of the people. ‘The works of 
Mozart, Schubert, Schumann, Beethoven, 
Wagner are the ones that the people will 
always love, the singer will always find 
grateful. What is there in the music of 
to-day so haunting as a Verdi melody ? 


The Way to Sing “ The Rosary” 

Now let us consider specifically Nevin's 
Rosary.” It is laden with sentiment, 
but there is such a difference between this 
and the unfortunate overloading of senti- 
mentality on this song that one so often 
hears. Be true to its deeper meaning, 
but do not exaggerate this wonderful 
lytic. Begin it with medium voice, and 


“THE ROSARY” 


> 
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swell to fuller voice at the words “ with 
thee, dear heart,’ diminishing to piano 
again on the last word. ‘The second line 
will be treated in the same manner; the 
third line receiving more emphasis, leading 
up, as it does, to the climax of this verse— 
Rosary!” which is repeated softer 
and more tenderly, with lingering fond- 
ness on the last note, which Nevin has 
marked with a pause. 

‘The crescendi and decrescendi must 
not be too pronounced, or they become 
highly inartistic, making the song seem 
musically vulgar. The second verse may 
be treated similarly ; a crescendo on the 
words Each hour a pearl” emphasises 
the beautiful thought ; a decrescendo on 
the words ** each pearl a prayer ” bringing 
out the pathos of these words. The third 
line leads up to a point of almost painful 
intensity—‘ And there a cross is hung!” 
With sustained intensity I take ach 
word of this line with full voice and 
enunciatory emphasis, not letting down 
on the smaller words as one does in a less 
broad phrase, keeping the feeling thus at. 
the highest pitch throughout the line. 
Nevin has clearly marked his desire fot 
emphasis on each word here, and the 
singer can scarcely fail to fulfil his evident 
wish, the one danger being again that 
of exaggeration. After a considerable 
pause I begin the next verse with a feeling 
of reminiscence, as of pain soothed by 
the passage of time : 

“O memories that bless and burn! 
O barren gain and bitter loss!” 


Again at the third line, “I kiss each 
bead, and strive at last to learn,” the 
feeling becomes intense, leading to the 
passionate cry at the end, “ To kiss the 
cross, sweetheart !’’—an agonised, pas- 
sionate cry, yet followed by the broad, 
calm repetition, “To kiss the cross,” 
which makes the song so beautiful, 
leaving me, as it does, with a feeling of 
resignation and peace in my _ heart. 
Perhaps that is why I love it. 

With this song in my ears I cannot but 
wonder how far its composer would have 
gone had not his life been so prematurely 
cut off. He is representative of the youth- 
ful genius of his country, the future of 
which stretches before the musical world 
with infinite possibilities. 
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SCHEMING SANDY 


By DORA FOWLER MARTIN 


Hi Heathley boy dived into his 
pocket and pulled 
out a five-shilling piece. 

He tossed it in the air and caught it, 
smiled complacently, nodded sagely, and 


knickerboc kers 


thrust it back into his pocket once more. 

‘* First time Floss has been worth any- 
thing to he reflected. 

As a rule, there was little love lost 
between Sandy, aged twelve, and his sister, 
ten years older. Flossie had an aggravating 
habit of pointing out dirty boots in the 
drawing-room, where dirty boots should 
not be, and of remarking on people's third 
helping of pudding. 

‘* Five shillings was easily earned by 
telling Jack Vincent that Floss was down 
the garden—jolly glad I was to get Vincent 
out of the way, too; he can’t bat for 
nuts!’’ he further thought. 

But five shillings would not make up 
for the half of next term’s pocket money 
that an irate parent had cancelled on read- 
ing Sandy’s last report, and school began 
a week to-morrow. 

“Eight days!’ sighed Sandy. “And 
there’s no hope of getting anything more 
out of the pater—and I shall miss Uncle 
George’s tip this term too ; what pos 
sessed him to 
He shook his crop of tight red curls in a 


to Egypt 


melancholy manner. 
Indeed, hi 


lightened by that five-shilling piece, was 


outlook, even though en- 


melancholy cnough. 
sauntered to the 
stood looking out. 
Suddenly the 


suddenly pulled up. 


garden gate and 
doctor’s motor whizzed 
past, and a 

Hallo, Sandy, like a run?” cried 
the young doctor, jumping out and coming 
back to him. 


a 


“ Thanks!” said the boy, brightening 
up, I shouldn’t half mind.’ 

‘“* ve got a ten-mile run to a case that 
won’t keep me ten minutes, so you can 
come if you like—better let your folks 
know, though, so that they won’t be look- 
ing for you. Oh! and by the way—if 
Miss Heathley is about, bring her along 
with you, she might enjoy it.” 

Would she,” 
would I, 
pretended to drive the car? I’m no 
fool !”’ 

Floss is out, Dr. Dean,’’ he said. As 
for telling the others 


thought Sandy, “ and 
stuck behind, while those two 


well, the \ Il appre- 
ciate me all the better if they miss me for 
an hour. Come along!’ and he jumped 
in the car. 


“Pity your sister’s out 


commented 
the doctor, ‘‘ the drive might have done 
her good.”’ 


She’s out with Jack Vincent,” said 
Sandy, watching the effect on the doctor 


out of the corner of his eye. 
Dr. Dean put on speed. 


” 


Mut with Vincent, is she ? he said 
at last, as he slackened at an awkward 
corner. Awful fool, Vincent!” 
“Awful !’’ Sandy 
“They weren’t out far,’ he added truth- 


agreed heartily. 


fully; ‘‘ they were only down th garden.” 
“ You little lunatic, why didn’t you tell 
me—you and Vincent might easily have 
sat behind.”’ 
“Oh, easily !”’ interrupted Sandy, 
castically. 
“Only, I dare say Fl-—Miss Heathley 
would hardly have come,” he finished. 
The Heathley boy dived into his pocket, 
and produced the tive-shilling piece. 
“Clumsy, ain’t it ‘he remarked. “ I'd 
rather have a neat little half-sovereign.” 
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SCHEMING SANDY 


“Where did you get it?” asked the 
doctor, abstractedly. 

“Jack Vincent tipped me just now,” 
said Sandy complacently. 

“Oh, did he? For what, I’d like to 


know ?’ 

“Oh, nothing! 1 was just telling him 
that he’d find Floss down the garden, when 
he out with this.” 

The doctor grinned. 

He dived into his pocket and pulled out 
a handful of loose change, glanced at it, 
and put it back. But he said nothing. 

Sandy viewed the landscape’ with 
interest. 

“How do you 
think Yorkshire 1s 
doing this season ?”’ 
he said at last to 
break a silence which 
was growing oppres- 
sive, 

But even cricket 
failed to rouse the 
doctor from the fit 
of abstraction into 
which he had fallen. 

“ Here’s my case,” 
he said at length, 
pulling up at the 
roadside, Word 
of honour, you won't 
start the car, 
Sandy 

The boy gave it 
solemnly, 

Once as he sat 
alone, he took the 
five-shilling piece out 
and looked at it, 
‘Guess he’ll double 
you,” he said oracu- 
larly, 

Then the doctor 
returned. 

The greater part 
of the journey home 
Was passed ‘in sil- 
ence; then Sandy 
spoke. 

“T think my hair 
needs cutting, and 
these boots aren't 
exactly dainty foot- 


““T can’t honestly say that personal 
vanity has ever struck me as one of your 
vices,’’ replied the doctor. ‘‘ Now that 
you mention the matter, a clean collar and 
a more extensive wash would not come 
amiss.”’ 

““ Floss is always rowing about those 
things. She doesn’t row hard enough to 
make me do them, but just hard enough 
to save her own skin if the pater blows off 
about my personal appearance.” 

“Well, I hope you give her as little 
trouble as you can, since you’ve got no 
mother to look after you.” 
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THE QUIVER 


“Can’t say I do,” replied the boy 
frankly. ‘‘ However, I’m going to start. 
She has been wanting me to go to Knares- 
town for the last fortnight to get some 
things, but I’ve always funked it so far. 
But I’ve decided to go to-morrow—or the 
day after.” 

He waited breathlessly. 

To-morrow I’ve a big operation on,”’ 
said Dr. Dean thoughtfully. ‘‘ I shall be 
busy all day.” 

“Oh, you will be busy!” the boy 
remarked. ‘‘ It has just occurred to me 
that to-morrow is Knarestown market day 
—beastly shopping on market day, isn’t 
it, with a lot of old farmers swarming 
round ?” 

Beastly.’ 

“* Then we shall go on Thursday—I know 
Sis has nothing on. We shall go by the 
10.1c, and shop all morning. Then have 
some lunch at the ‘ Ceylon’; Floss loves 
that place, and I must say their buns are 
ripping. Then most probably we shall 
come back by the five o’clock train. 

The doctor nodded. 

“A sensible programme—what time do 


” 


you generally lunch, by the way ? 

““One-thirty prompt!” said Sandy 
firmly. ‘‘ Here we are home; will vou 
come in?” 

No, thanks—good-bye ! ”’ 

“Good-bye, and thanks awfully—for 
the run.” 

Close-fisted but honest!’’ was the 
boy’s comment as he turned to the ‘house. 
“He’s not fool enough to pay his bills 
beforehand ! ”’ 

The family were at lunch, but Sandy 
was Cunning enough to slip into the pantry 
and secrete a little portable food before he 
faced them. 

As he had expected, he was in dis- 
grace for having gone off without per- 
mission, and was ordered to his bedroom, 
and, moreover, seen safely there on the 
spot. 

’ reflected 
Sandy, as he opened the cupboard and 


** Good thing I foresaw this,’ 


took out the portion of ple, the cake and 
the story-book he had thoughtfully placed 
there before meeting his father. 
A pleasant hour passed uneventfully. 
Then Sandy washed with unusual pains, 
put on his second-best suit and a clean 
collar, and finally wrote out in his best 


hand and spelling a short apology for his 
morning’s absence. 

He rang the bedroom bell furiously, 
having first straightened up the room and 
hidden all signs of his impromptu feast. 

“Please take this note to my father, 
or to Miss Flossie, if he is out,’’ he shouted 
to the servant who came to the locked decor, 
and slipped the note underneath it. 

As he had anticipated, this led to his 
speedy release, and the reformed character 
came downstairs, well brushed and spot- 
less. 

“I’m going to be a model, Floss,’ he 
said to his sister, whom he found reading 
in the garden. ‘‘ 1 want you to take me 
to Knarestown to have my hair cut and 
to get those new boots and things, and— 
and I’ll even be manicured, if you like,” 

We mustn’t overdo it,’’ she laughed, 
anyhow, we’ll go to-morrow. For 
once, Sandy, you look almost respectable. 
Had you a nice run this morning ? What 
did you talk about ?”’ 

“You partly, and cricket and things. 
I say, Floss, we can’t go to-morrow, ’cause 
Jack Vincent is coming in for cricket. 
I promise go on Thursday.” 

And she agreed. 

So on Thursday morning the _ rother 
and sister set off for town. Nothing hap- 
pened in the morning, though Sandy kept 
a bright look out, then they went for lunch, 
and Sandy insisted on the ‘‘ Ceylon.” And 
seated there, to the girl’s surprise, was 
Dr. Dean. Nothing could be more natural 
than that he should suggest that they 
should all lunch together. Sandy agreed 
heartily; he knew now that no curb 
would be put on the healthy appetite with 
which nature had endowed him. And 1 
the doctor felt amazed at the boy’s powers 
he said nothing, for since Sandy had 
passed the inevitable measles and whoop- 
ing cough stage his health had been ne 
concern of his. 

Flossie was very happy ; 
her young brother had asked her to put 
on her best hat. 

“ What are you doing this afternoon ?” 
asked the doctor, when at last even Sandy’s 


she was glad 


appetite was appeased. 
‘Floss and I thought of going to the 
Picture House ; 
‘“* Very odd—just where | was going my- 
self,” the young man said eagerly. They 


” 
we've done shopping. 
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SCHEMING SANDY 


‘Is it all yours?’ ’’— p. 318. 


say those new scientific films are quite 
good.” 

“We'll all three go together,’ 
Sandy. 

“ Hush, Sandy! Probably Dr. Dean has 
business to do first,”’ Flossie interrupted. 

“Not at all—not at all!” cried the 
doctor, ‘ Sandy’s is a capital idea; we 
will sit in the park for half an hour till 
the performance begins, but I must return 
by the five train.” 

“ That’s our train,’’ Sandy remarked. 

‘5 Sandy, do be quiet !”’ said his sister, 

“Sandy, you’d like a few chocolates 
alter that poor lunch ? said the doctor. 
“ Come along and get some ’’; and Sandy, 
not at all reluctant, followed him. : 

As they waited to be served, the man 
slipped a coin into the boy’s hand. 

“ Book for yourself at the Picture 
House,” he said, ‘ and if by any chance 
we should miss each other, be sure to be 
at the station for the five train.’’ 

The boy nodded. 


“And you can keep that change,”’ the 
doctor finished, 


said 


If by any chance we should miss each 


**What a lot of money,’ he sighed enviously. Drawn by 


W. Reynolds 


other, we'll meet at the station,” said 


Dr. Dean, as he rejoined Miss Heathley. 

‘Why on earth should we miss each 
other ?”’ she asked. 

a half-holiday—those places are 
often crowded,” Sandy told her. 

And, oddly enough, they did miss each 
other. 

But when Sandy reached the station, a 
couple of hours later, he found the others 
were there before him. 

‘““Where have you been?” asked 
Flossie. 

‘““ At the Picture House—I missed you 
somchow as we went in in the dark. Wasn't 
it a rattling good show ? Did you like that 
Australian bush piece ?—there was plenty 
of killing in that, wasn’t there ?” 

‘““We didn’t see it,’’ said the doctor. 
“‘ That atmosphere was so poisonous that 
I persuaded your sister to come out before 
that came 

Before that came ejaculated 
Sandy scornfully. ‘‘ Why, it was almost 
at the start. I aren’t poisoned, anyhow ; 
and I’ve eaten nearly all the chocs.” 

“Your grammar!” shuddered his 
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THE QUIVER 


sister, but Sandy doubted whether it were 

his grammar that made her go so red. 
Next Sandy came into the 

room while his sister was making up her 


morning 


accounts. 
“What a lot of money!’ 
enviously. ‘Is it all yours, Floss?” 
“Part mine and part housekeeping— 


he sighed 


don’t interrupt, please.” 

He watched her for a time in silence, 
then he sighed again. 

“You quite forgot my birthday last 
term,’’ he said. 

“JT didn’t forget !’’ she reminded him. 
“IT sent you a beautiful cake.” 

“It was a good cake,’’ the boy agreed. 
*“T dare say cook made it ?”’ 

His sister nodded. 

““ T suppose cook gets her stuff out of the 
housekeeping money ?”’ he hinted. 

Flossie laughed. 

“T was awfully hard up last quarter,” 
she acknowledged, ‘ but 
present a month late,”’ 
half-crown from the little heap of gold and 


here is your 


and she selected a 


silver before her, and pushed it over to 
him. 

“Thanks, awfully ! 
he looked dissatisfied. 
Ashworth five 
poisoning his prize rabbit last term,’ he 


” said the boy, but 


owe shillings for 


sighed. 

“Well, you shouldn’t do such 
Sandy !’ 
He sighed again, and there was a long 


things, 


silence. 

Flossie wished he would leave her, but 
she could not well object to his presence 
when for once he was out of mischief. 
that thing 
that makes you round on yourself and all 


I say—what do you call 


your pals because you feel bad inside ? ” 
he asked suddenly. 

She looked puzzled. 

“The thing that made you tell the 
pater that night Jack Vincent 
brought you home, and he’d never have 
found out for himself 

my 


when 


conscience ! ”’ 


said Flossie 
proudly, 


funny jerks 


your conscience —yours works in 


so does mine, It’s working 


now.” 


“Oh, Sandy, what have you done?” 

*T shall have to tell the pater, you know 
already. 

‘* Well, if it’s the breakfast-room window 
He told me 


” 


—he knows about that, too. 
to send for the glazier last night 

glad he knows,” 
* but that’s not it.’’ 

Is it that pie ? 

Sandy went red. 

*““T don’t call that important enough to 
mention,’”’ he 

‘Then, what is it ? 

yesterday—girls 
shouldn’t be knocking about a town alone; 
I’ve heard that I was 
responsible, and I ought to have looked 
after you. I’m afraid my conscience will 
make me tell the pater, and he will be 


said the boy, 


said with dignity. 


” 


losing you 


many a time. 


angry—with me.” 

“Sandy, you are a horrid little thing. 
Promise to give your conscience a holiday 
this time.”’ 

can’t,” he 


not gone out yet, has he ? 


Father has 
I think I'll go 


said sadly. 
and get it over.”’ 

He walked slowly to the door, but when 
his hand was on the knob, his sister called 
him back. 

Ash worth, 


“ }low much do you 


did you say ?’”’ she asked. 
Ile came back to the table. 
“Five shillings.’’ 


them out in 


owe 


She counted a little 
pile. 

‘* Tf an honourable man has once received 
‘ however much 


he’ll 


hush money,’ she said, 


his conscience worries him, never 


speak, will he ? ” 

“ Rather not,” agreed the boy warmly. 
She passed the little pile to him. 

* Gandy,” 


you'd jolly good thrashing.” 


she said, ‘if I were a man, 


** Mercy for me you ain’t,’’ he said as he 
dropped the shillings one by one into his 
knickerbockers por ket. 


” 


Lay your money on the doctor, Floss, 
said Sandy a few days later, as his sister 
stood on the platform seeing him off to 
** He pays double !”’ 

But though Sandy still extracts tips 


Dean and his wife, he tinds Jack 


school, 


from Dr. 


Vincent no 


vo nowaday 
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Winning Through 
wiser g good than bad , 
It's safer being meck than fierce 

It's fitter being sane than mad. 

My own hope is, a sun will pierce 

The thickest cloud earth ever stretched ; 
That after Last veturns the Virst, 

Though a wide compass round be fetched ; 
That what began best can’t end worst, 
Nor what God blessed once prove accursl, 

ROBERT BROWNING. 


& 


A Prayer for Grace 

RANT that we here before Thee may 
be set free trom the fear of vit issitude 
and the fear of death, may finish what re- 
mains beiore us of our course without dis- 
honour to ourselves or hurt to others, and, 
when the day comes, may die in peace, 
Deliver us from feat and tavour ; irom mean 
hopes and cheap pleasures. Have merey on 
each in his deficient Vv; let him be not cast 
down ; support the stumbling on the way, 

and give at last rest to the weary. 

Roverr Louis STEVENSON. 


ot 


As a Child 


OR ; 
F KR a man to know his relation to the 
world around him or to its source, 
he needs neither 


ulosophic nor scientific 
knowledge (an 


abundance of knowledge 


burdening the consciousness is rather a 
hindrance), but he needs, if but for a time, 
to renounce the cares of the world, to have 
a consciousness of his material insignificance, 
and to have sincerity conditions most often 
met with (as is said in the Gospels) among 
children and among the plainest, unlearned 
folk. That is why we otten see that the 
plainest, least-learned, and least-educated 
people quite clearly, consciously, and easily 
assimilate the highest Christian understand- 
ing of life, while very learned and cultured 
men continue to stagnate in crude paganism, 
Leo 

EVER esteem anything as of advantage 
to thee that shall make thee break 

thy word or lose thy self-respect. 

Marcus AURELIUs. 
ote 


Judge Not 
HERE are numbers cf circumstances 
which attend every action of a man’s 
lite, which can never come to the knowledge 
of the world-——yet ought to be known, and 
well weighed, before sentence with any 
justice can be passed upon him. A man may 
have different views, and a different sense of 
things from what his judges have ; and what 
he understands and feels, and what passes 
within him, may be a secret treasured up 
deeply there for ever, A man, through 
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THE QUIVER 


bodily infirmity, or some complexional defect, 
which perhaps is not in his power to correct, 
may be subject to inadvertences—to starts 
and unhappy turns of temper; he may lie 
open to snares he is not always aware of ; or, 
through ignorance and want of information 
and proper helps, he may labour in the dark : 
in all which cases he may do many things 
which are wrong in themselves, and yet be 
innocent ; at least, an object rather to be 
pitied than censured with severity and ill- 
will. These are difficulties which stand in 
everyone’s way in the forming a judgment 
of the character of others. 

LAURENCE STERNE. 


Be Patient 
to be patient in bearing 
with the defects and infirmities of 
others, of what sort soever they be; for 
that thyself also hast many failings which 
must be borne with by others. 

If thou canst not make thyself such an 
one as thou wouldest, how canst thou expect 
to have another in all things to thy liking ? 

We would willingly have others perfect, 
and yet we amend not our own faults. 

We will have others severely corrected, 
and will not be corrected ourselves. 

The large liberty of others displeaseth us ; 
and yet we will not have our own desires 
denied us. 

We will have others kept under by strict 
laws; but in no sort will ourselves be 
restrained, 

And thus it appeareth, how seldom we 
weigh our neighbour in the same balance 
with ourselves. 

If all men were perfect, what should we 
have to suffer of our neighbour for God ? 

Tuomas A Kempis. 


For the Unkind 
W* are to pray for our enemies, for 
those who despitefully use us. That 
is not easy. It costs no struggle when we 
go home in the evening and kneel down 
before God in our closet, to recall all who 
have been gentle and kind to us, and to 
pray for them. Anybody can do that. But 
we are to recall also and especially those who 
have been unkind to us, who have spoken 
evil of us, or have injured us in some way, 
and are to pray for these. And praying for 
them involves forgiveness in every Case. 
We cannot keep the resentment, the angry 
feeling, the grudge, after truly praying for 
those who have done us hurt. At the altar 
of intercessory prayer all anger, passion, and 


bitterness die. Praying for others Sweeps 
out of our heart everything but love. Thus 
it proves very costly, but the blessing it 
brings is very rich. 
Rev. J. R. MILter, D.D, 

As Strong as Death 
“TFT HAVE not sought Thee, I have not found 

Thee, 

I have not thirsted for Thee : 
And now cold billows of death surround me 
Buffeting billows of death astound me,— 
Wilt Thou look upon, wilt Thou see 
Thy perishing me?” 


“ Yea, I have sought thee, yea, I have found thee, 
Yea, I have thirsted for thee, 
Yea, long ago with love’s bands I bound thee ; 
Now the everlasting arms surround thee,— 
Through death’s darkness I look and see 
And clasp thee to Me.”’ 

CHRISTINA ROSSETTI. 


Faith 
OU think you would like to have lived 
in the Middle Ages, when everybody 
believed—when a traveller coming home 
from the East would tell you how he had 
seen the Ark lying on the shoulder of Mount 
Ararat, though he did not go to the top of 
the mountain, as it was getting dark and 
there were robbers about. You think faith 
would have been easier then. Once more, 
not so; at least, not so the faith I mean. 
For faith with me is not the easy acceptance 
of hearsays. Faith is the vivid control by 
God of my whole life, body, soul and spirit, 
and such a state is hard to attain and to 
keep alike in every age. 
Joun A. Hurron, M.A. 


The School of Life 
Wr are here, I believe, to learn rather 

than to teach, to endure rather than 
to act, to be slain rather than to slay; we 
are tolerated in our errors and our hardness, 
in our conceit and our security, by the great 
kindly smiling Heart that bade us be. We 
can make things a little casicr for ourselves 
and each other; but the end is not there. 
What we are meant to become is joyful, 
serene, patient, waiting momently upon 
God; we are to become, if we can, content 
not to be content, full of tenderness and 
loving-kindness for all the frail beings that, 
hike ourselves, suffer and rejoice. 

A. BENSON. 


(Selection sent in by Miss Winifred A'’Bear Prichard, Clapham, London, 8. W.) 
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LOOSE ROPES 


By OSWALD WILDRIDGE 


HEY are folk of a strange speech, the 

men of the Mersey tug-boat service, 

and often you might fancy that you had 

dropped among a crew of foreigners who 

mixed their conversation with English scraps, 

whereas their talk is only the idiomatic 
jargon of their craft. 

Wonderfully ready are they with it all. 
They can make a word go further than most 
people, and in the manufacture of nicknames 
both for men and ships, they have a masterly 
wit. 

Once let a man reveal the possession of 
a weakness or a point of outstanding strength 
and he is labelled, if not for life, at any rate 
so long as he remains on the list of the river 
men, 

And it was because of this that Cap’n Peter 
Fisher was converted into ‘‘ Skipper Loose 
Ropes,” and his tug, the Terrier, became 
better known as the ‘‘ Do It Now’ than by 
the name painted on her stem and stern. 

It was at Dougal’s that I first heard of 
Loose Ropes and his tug, and that circum- 
stance alone is an all-sufficient proof of their 
fame. For you may depend upon it that any 
man who is talked about at Dougal’s is also 
talked about in every deep-sea port where 
the Red Duster flies. 

Dougal’s you will recognise as the great 
ship-chandlery at the back of the Mersey 
docks, where in the old wind-jammer days 
you could buy anything from a bundle of 
sail-needles to the entire outfit of a full- 
nigger. Also where the skippers newly 
arrived from foreign parts always called to 
report themselves, chiefly because that 
was the custom, where the outward-bound 
called to make their last inquiry and drop 
a nonchalant ‘‘S’ long,’ and also where, 
in the gap between the arrivals and the 
departures, they foregathered for an ex- 
change ot the world’s news. 

rhis is not, however, a chronicle of 
but of Cap'n Peter Fisher, or 
“kipper Loose Ropes, to give him his more 
popular title. Now, the skipper was one of 
the men you were bound to fall in love with 


right from the very start. He was of the 
sea, salty, a real old-timer, with a smile so 
hearty that you felt as though you had 
known him for years and years, a hand-grip 
that was in itself a concrete declaration of 
sincerity, eyes mild and blue, but meeting 
you firmly and squarely, a man having no 
drawing-room graces and no treasure of 
gold, but, to set the fact in a couple of words, 
a satisfying man. 

This was his impress, his atmosphere. 
Externally, he was all that an old salt ought 
to be—a little round tub of a man, his face 
bronzed and burned and crinkled with a web 
of criss-cross lines, a fringe of bristly red 
hair bordering his chin and a rusty mop 
for a thatch. To complete the picture, 
he was always rigged out in a suit of navy 
serge, and his walk was the rolling swing 
of a man-o’-war’s man. 

Still, in all this there was nothing to sug- 
gest or in the slightest way to justify the 
name so singularly bestowed upon him ; 
but, once aboard the Do Jt Now, when 
you had ducked your head under the tow- 
rail and dived into the tiny cabin, the hid- 
den mystery was made gloriously plain. The 
man had stamped his character, himself, 
upon his ship, and the ship had returned him 
his name. For there, in staring white letters 
painted across the forward bulkhead, was 
the legend : 


“NEVER GET HOLD OF A 
LOOSE ROPE.” 


Nice, tidy, comfortable letters they were ; 
quite big enough to be read from the far 
side of the cabin or even from the knight- 
head, had the cabin extended so far for- 
ward, and open to view from almost any 
angle into which you might wriggle. A 
second exhortation to conduct lay still closer 
at hand, for with a glance to the left you 
discovered running along the rim of the 
skipper’s bunk a black and white scroli 
which bade all who looked upon it to 


“DO IT NOW.” 
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THE QUIVER 


And when you turned about to the right you 
found the chief engineer’s bunk perfectly 
balanced by a repetition of the device. 
You see,” the skipper explained on my 
day of introduction, ‘‘ being cabin mates, 
I thought the Chief and me ’d start fair in 
the matter o’ So I painted one 
‘Do Ir Now’ on his bunk for me t’ read 
and another on mine for him t’ get a grip 


mottoes. 


mn. 

Explanation did not come, however, until 
I had, so to speak, turned the cabin inside 
out, or, better still, read the book from back 
to back ; 
two iron pillars and its ceiling, were ablaze 


for its walls and beams, even its 


with a sparkling collection of gems which 
the skipper conveniently bunched in one 
group as ‘‘ Mottoes.’”’ Some of them cried 
their appeal from the faces of cards big and 
little ; 
paper cuttings pasted up ; 


others consisted of microscopic news- 
yet others had a 
more permanent foundation in thick white 
paint ; 
had levied toll upon the poets, the philo- 
Or rather, he 


and for the lot Skipper Loose Ropes 


sophers, and the novelists. 
had picked up some of their stray thoughts 
is they were swept by various currents 
across his path, and had stored them away 


in his treasure house just as a collector of rare 


birds and insects might have dealt with 
precious specimens. Notthat he cared very 
much about the source of his gems. It was 


enough for him that he had captured a 
* motto ’’ with a point capable of prac tical 
application There was no attempt at 
arrangement either, and the setting was 


Thus, we had 
Marcus 
Kipling was sandwiched be- 


grotesquely 
Tom Hood 
Aurelius ; 


inconsequent. 


rubbing shoulders with 


tween Ruskin and Tennyson; one of Car- 


lyle’s vitriolic shafts crowded hard on one 


of Lowell’s sunbeams: while the Bible and 


Shakespeare sort of irregular 


And there 
mistaking the skipper’s pride in his handi- 


built up a 
chequer-board pattern. was no 
work. 
the bunk, his 
twinkled, 


As he stood there, propped up against 
face 
and when he 


beamed and his eyes 
spoke his voice had 
a delighted ring 
** What d’ye think of it 2’? he demanded 
when I had made 
As good as a 


And when I 


a round of the place, 
free library, ain’t it ?” 


asked for the meaning of it all 


he said something about ‘a long yarn t’ 
spin,” but added that if I had ‘ time t’ 
listen he had time t’ talk, and he'd let me 


have 
able on the lockers, and he plunged into his 
explanation. 

see,”’ he began, 


So we made ourselves comfort 


terrible fond 
of reading, but ia an ordinary way I make 
book. ’Cording t’ my 
reckoning, a book has t’ be carefully handled 
or else it’ll lead you astray. So I mostly 
do my reading in bits, cruising round among 
the small stutf, where you can pick up a 
few scraps and stow ’em away under hatches 
they'll not get lost and are always 
ready for use. It’s wonderful what a lot o’ 
wisdom there is knocking round the world 
if you’ve only got eyes t’ see it with. And 
don’t it come in handy! Now, you’ll mebbe 
not believe me, but if it hadn’t been for one 
mottoes I'd a chunk of 
happy years. I might have missed 
getting my wife into the bargain, and if I'd 
ha’ done that I’d have missed the best of the 


a poor job of a 


sos 


o’ them have lost 


even 


good things what God has given me. Fact is, 


it was that what started me off on this 
storing up business.” 
“The old story,”” I murmured. The 


eternal feminine. The woman in it, as usual, 


even in these mottoes of yours.” 

The skipper beamed magnificently. 
‘cause she can’t be 
kept out, and a jolly good thing too. It’s 
agin the law o’ things for her t’ be kept out- 
side. Anyhow, what happened to myself was 
I wasn’t very far gone in the ’twenties 


**’Course she’s in it, 


this: 
accident gave me a chance 


ever so much sooner than 


when a lucky 
on the river, and, 


I’d counted on, I found myself rated as skip- 


per, and just about the same time I fell 
athwart) Mary Bowman and made up my 
mind that if she was willing we'd sail in 


company, and that if she wasn’t willing no 


one else "d ever cet the chance. 


You've never seen my wee woman, have 


you? No. Well, that’s your loss. There 
isn’t much of her, but what there is 1 
good, classed At at Lloyd's. Nowadays 


she will have it that, like me, she’s the worse 


for wear, but ’pon my word I can’t see It 


Whether that’s so or not I’m dead sure 
0’ this, that in the beginning o’ things she 
was the daintiest little craft on the Liver- 
pool revister: and though most ol her 


rigging was home made and she was a lot 
more set on turning out a good sea pie than 
back her against 
you'd meet in the 


Phe worst of it was 


playing the piano, I'd 
the ladies 


park on a fine evening 


any ot erand 


“* Terrier, did ye say 


the Do It Now ?’” ”’ 


D'ye mean 


325, 


Drawn by 
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that at that time I wasn’t near so spry 
about making up my mind as the river and 
the docking taught me t’ be later on, and I 
couldn’t settle whether t’ go and tell Mary 
there and then how much I thought about 
her or whether t’ wait till I'd got a bit more 
money in my locker. It was a fearful puzzle 
t’ work out. It stared me in the face when 
I woke in the morning, and it was there 
when I turned in at night; during the 
day it only left me when I put a line aboard 
a ship, and it came back as soon’s ever I 
heard them cry out, ‘ All’s fast,’ and I was 
able t’ trip the hawser. So I kept at it, 
never getting a bit o’ joy out o’ life, but only 
a pack o’ worry, until one day when I was 
on 'my way home I sighted a big advertise- 
ment on the walls—one that gave a word of 
advice about buying somebody’s boots, and 
at the bottom it said, ‘Do Ir Now.’ And 
the moment I spotted it I says t’ myself, 
‘So I will. I’ll make an end of it. I'll do 
it now ’—of course never thinking a thought 
about boots, but only about Mary. And d’ye 
know, in less than an hour Mary and me’d 
signed articles t’ sail in company till death 
us do part.” 

“Did you tell Mary about the poster ? 
I inquired. 

“ Surely. And she rated me well for think- 
ing that she might mind waiting for the man 
she thought was worth waiting for. As for 


” 


that spell o’ waiting, it gave us one o’ the 
happiest times of our lives, for while we 
were waiting we were building ; every pound 
that went into the bank meant a few more 
yards o’ carpet or an extra chair or two, and 
in this way we watched our home growing 
up. 
“So that was how your boat got its new 
name 

“ That’s it, sir. I just shackled myself on 
t’ that ‘ Do Iv Now’ twist, and I reckoned it 
out that what was good enough t’ go court- 
ing with was likewise good enough for other 
occasions. And as soon’s I got the chance 
I painted it on the bunk so that I might 
start the day with it.” 

From this point he launched out upon 
the theme of his collection in its larger 
aspect, taking one legend after another and 
telling me the story of its adoption and its 
influence, and I had to wait ever so long 
before I got in my question about the 
inscription on the forward bulkhead and 
the importance » Obviou ly attached to 


it. At last, however, a pause with sonie 
breadth about it gave me my opportunity. 
the skipper repeated, 
sagely shaking his head. ‘ Ay, I'll own that 
I have put it first now, for, don’t you see, 
most of the other mottoes sound like a sort 


** Loose Ropes,” 


a’ lecture, but Loose Ropes has the ring of 
a sermon about it, and I always put a ser- 
mon before a lecture, don’t you ? It's quite 
true, there’s a powerful sermon in them 
words if you'll get the right hang of them. 
Have you ever had hold of a loose rope, 
sir 

1 confessed that I had committed that 
piece of marine folly. ‘* A bit of loose rope 
nearly tumbled me into the Mersey one 
dark night, skipper,” I answered. 

“You're lucky,”’ he replied. It’s done 
more’n that for a lot o’ folk. It has tumbled 
them in overhead and left them there; and 
out at sea there’s many a man rattled down 
from aloft and finished off his life simply 
because he trusted himself to a rope that 
should have been fastened and wasn’t. Like- 
wise, there’s a mighty lot o’ shipwrecking 
in characters and careers going on just be- 
cause some of the ropes look all a-tauto 
when all the time they're hanging loose and 
ready t’ come away the moment you lay 
hand or foot on them. A heap o’ folk don’t 
mean t’ go wrong, not a bit of it; they just 
lay all their weight on a rope without making 
sure first of all that it’s equal t’ bearing 
them.” 

Thus did old Skipper Loose Ropes ramble 
on, naively pointing the moral first of 
this motto and then of that, but rigidly 
restricting their influence to the circle of 


his own life. ‘‘ As for my old mottoes 
helping other folk, it’s ridicul’us t’ think 
of,” he insisted. ‘The other folk come 


and look and smile and go away, and that’s 
an end of it, so far as they’re concerned.” 


II 

T was about a month after this that the 
Do It Now was ordered out “‘ on spec,” 
but not a ship could she find to take the 
steam she was so ready tosupply. From the 
Bar Lightship the tug ranged away down to 
Point Lynas and then back again, making a 
wide sweep Ovel towards the green shores of 
Ircland, and after this southward once more 
past the grey walls of the Orme. But all 
the craft she fell in with had steam of their 

own, and therefore had no need of hers. 
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So, at the end of three days’ scouting 
Skipper Loose Ropes made up his mind to 
travel farther abroad, for, said he, “ It’s 
either a long trip or else going back empty- 
handed, and it’s a desperate bare sea that 
hasn’t a little bit o’ picking on it. With th’ 
wind holding on from th’ nor’-east as it is 
doing, I shouldn’t wonder if there’s a reg’lar 
fleet worrying their hearts out somewhcre 
about the Tuskar. So we'll go and look for 
‘em.” And with this he swung the tug about 
and sent her scampering away to the south. 

It was a fine bit of idling, of course, but 
for men who had their commission to earn, 
very poor business, and poorer still when a 
fourth night caught them with their quest yet 
unsatisfied. The weather fell thick also, and 
they lost the lights of the land and the lights 
of the stars, but about six bells in the first 
watch the skipper suddenly twisted away 
from his look-out behind the dodger and 
passed a new instruction to the man at the 
wheel. 

“ There’s a ship out yonder,” he added. 
“She’s making a long beat on the starboard 
tack. We'll speak her.” 

She was a long way off, though, and had 
come about for a run on the port stretch 
when Cap’n Fisher ran alongside and hailed 
her. 

“ Barque ahoy! Like t’ take steam, sir ? 
Tow you t’ Liverpool and dock you dirt 
cheap.” 

The reply had a nip of scorn in it, and 
offered small promise of success. 

“Cheap, indeed! I know what that 
means. Last penny you can squeeze. ; 
What boat ?”’ 

“ Tugboat Terrier, sir. I'll do it for 

The offer was bitten in two by a sharp 
call from the deep-sea skipper, his form, 
as he stood by the break of the poop, showing 
vaguely in the deep darkness. 

‘Terrier, did ye say? D'ye mean the 
Do It Now?” 

Cap'n Peter Fisher chuckled gleefully. 
“If you like t’ put it that way. Some 
folk do happen to have tacked that name 
on t’ my boat.” 


But who are you ? 


” 


“ And are you Skipper Loose Ropes ? 

“ That's one of the names I answer to.” 

Then he waited, a matter of seconds, and 
at the end of the waiting he received one of 
the greatest Surprises of his life. 

“Till take your steam, skipper, Come 
alongside and we'll pass you our line.” 
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Peter shot a glance of astonishment, 
blended with interrogation, at the mate, and 
then, craning across the rail, he framed his 
hand to his eyes and peered intently in the 
direction of the ship. 

Never heard the like of it,” he mut- 
tered. ‘‘ Says he’ll take a tow, and he’s 
never even asked the price. Something 
mighty queer.” 

Out of the queerness suspicion swiftly 
grew, and suspicion stirred him to speech, 
and so once more he hailed the ship. 

“Did you say you’d take steam, sir?” 

“ That’s what I said, skipper.” 

“And aren’t you very partic’ler about 
the price ? It’s a habit o’ mine t’ have that 
settled before I lay hold of a ship.” 

Across the water the sound of a laugh 
lightly rippled. 

“Bless my life, skipper, but you’ve got 
me this time. I never even gave it a thought. 
What’ll ye do it for?” 

Peter pondered a moment. 

“T'll take you up the Mersey and dock 
you for eighty pound.” 

The response was prompt. 

“Done, sir. Only look spry and come 
in for the line. I’m in a desperate hurry t’ 
see the lights of Liverpool. You see, there’s 
somebody waiting for me.” 

This time Peter positively gasped. 

grows thicker,’”’-he ejaculated. “I 
said eighty pound and I’d ha’ done it for 
sixty. Been dockin’ ships for forty year 
or more and I’ve never put a line aboard 
one without an hour’s chaffering over the 
price. But this son of a sea-cook comes 
along, and he doesn’t beat me down by a 
threepenny-bit. I don’t like it. I’ve a fond- 
ness for things running their reg’lar course. 
I'll have t’ keep my weather eye open or 
he’ll do me as sure’s I’m afloat.” 

As the tug sheered alongside the barque 
the skipper remembered another circum- 
stance of note, and, striking his fist into his 
palm, he declared that he ‘“ must be going 
daft when it came t’ getting hold of a ship 
without knowing her name.’’ So his voice 
piped out again : 

“Say, cap’n. What was it you said your 
ship was called ?” 

* Don't think I mentioned her name,” 
the other man replied, ‘‘ but it’s one you’ve 
heard before. She’s the Guy Mannering, 
registered at Bristol, bound from Valparaiso 
with nitrates,” 
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“Guy Mannering,”’ Cap’n Peter blankly 
growled to himself. ‘‘ Strikes me that I’ve 
had hold of you before. I’m a Dutchman 
it I didn’t drop you off the Tuskar when you 
were outward bound a year and a bit since, 
and I’m a double Dutchman if you hadn’t 
the name of a lump of bag-wash. <A proper 
crazy craft a year ago, and now she’s back 
again, and her skipper takes steam without 
ever so much as asking ‘ What’s the fee ?’ 
I’m out in a fog. Lost my bearings.” 

He was not too much adrift from his 
bearings, however, to neglect his immediate 
business, and in half an hour the tow-line 
had been hauled aboard and tug and barque 
were heading straight for port. Past the 
iron front of Anglesea they went, along the 
dun expanse of the Cheshire plains, and so 
round the Lightship and the Rock to an 
anchorage in the Sloyne, there to await thie 
rising of the tide and the opening of the 
dock-gates. And the moment the anchor 
was down Captain Robert Dunn begged the 
Terriey to come alongside and take him 
aboard. Before this the daylight had revealed 
him to the tugmen as one of the younger 
type of deep-sea skippers 
right side of the thirties, with a square jaw, 
a clear eye, and a well-set-up frame, and 
ladder, 
Skipper Loose Ropes mentally pronounced 


a man still on the 


now, as he scrambled down the 


his approval and shed another fragment of 
his haunting burden of suspicion. He was 
now braced up against any further shock ot 
astonishment, moreover, and when Robert 
Dunn followed up his handshake by a hint 
that he would like to see the inside of the 
cabin the old man simply waved his hand 
aft and led the way below. 

“You'll have heard of my mottoes,”’ he 
suggested, and was informed that Robert 
Dunn had not only heard of them, but had 
seen them. 

* Have you forgotten me ?’’ Dunn went on. 
“T was aboard the Do Jt Now a few hours 


” 


before we sailed and 

“ T’ve fixed you now,” Cap’n Peter inter- 
rupted with some excitement. ‘‘ Ever since 
I hailed you I’ve had a notion that there 
was no call for an introduction, and now 
I’ve got you fixed up. I mind you coming 
aboard the tug and how terribly taken up 
you seemed with that Loose Ropes motto. 
I can see you sitting there staring at it and 
staring as though it was a sort of burning 
into you.” 


“That is exactly what it was doing,” 
Robert Dunn “ Burning in, 
soaking in, right to my very soul. But I'll 
tell you about it. It’s your due that you 
should know, even though the telling means 
a crucifixion. The first thing you've got to 
fasten on to is this, that, in addition to 
being the skipper of the Guy Mannering, I 
And the 
second fact I want you to bear in mind is 
that when you towed us out something over 
a year ago she was, like a lot of other worn. 


confessed. 


have a certain interest in her. 


out ships, insured for a good deal more 
than she was worth. Got it 2?” 

Peter nodded his head. 

“ That’s all right. A while back, before 
the beginning of the voyage, I got on a lee 
Another man took a crooked course, 
with the usual result—somebody else had 
to pay, and in this case the somebody hap- 
pened to be me. I'll own that I took it 
badly. It wouldn’t have mattered so much 
if I’d only had myself to think of, but there 
She’s over yonder now in 


shore. 


was a little girl. 
the city, waiting for me, and though she 
never complained, I’d an idea that her life 
wasn’t as happy as I wanted it to be, and 
so I was in a desperate hurry to make a 
home for her. She’s a good girl and a bonny 
one, and worth working and fighting for.” 

“ But not worth waiting for,’ Skipper 
ktobert Dunn 
winced under the shot, and seemed to care- 


Loose Ropes dryly suggested. 


fully weigh his words betore he replied. 

“Ay, worth waiting for as well,” he at 

length responded; ‘ but waiting’s weary 
work when you're young, cap'n, and it’s 
extra weary when you can’t so much as get 
a sight of the end.’ 
“So you decided to make your own end. 
Wants a bit o’ careful steering, does that. 
A proper thing t’ do, of course, if you’re sure 
of your bearings.” 

“IT felt dead certain of mine,” Dunn 
moodily declared. ‘“ If the ship went out 
and home again I got my salary and my 
share. If she didn’t come back I got the 
salary and a fine big lump of insurance, and 

and I made up my mind that she shouldn't 
I meant it to be a safe thing, 
too. None of your scuttling clumsiness OF 
out of the course 
I made surer 


come back. 


running on a rock miles 
I ought to have been keeping. 
of it than that. Fire is clean and thorough. 
We had coal on board, and you know what 


coal is on a long passage. Spontaneous come 
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“She was fain to content herself by lifting the 


skipper’s hand to her lips and kissing itp. 
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bustion is an all-sufficient answer to a lot of 
questions. Besides, you can do wonders 
with electricity nowadays; a spark can 
start a flame, an electric wire can be made 
to run a long way, and you can always 
press a button when there’s nobody looking 
on.”’ 

Here he broke off and rose sharply to his 
feet. His face seemed to have grown grey. 
His form drooped. All over he bore the 
brand of humiliation. ‘‘ Man,” he cried, 
“it sounds cold and hard and simple to talk 
about; but it was a life of agony I lived 
just then—sleepless nights, haunted days, 
hours when I couldn’t look my girl in the 
face, stripped of every rag 
dogged by the knowledge that I was about 
to become a criminal, that when I came 
back the law could have me for barratry, 
—and yet through it all I never wavered. 
I was determined to see the thing to the 
end. I was so sure of myself—and the 
end. Then, that last night in port, some- 
thing—I called it Curiosity at that time, 
but now I’ve found a new and a better name 
for it—led me aboard your tug and down 
into your cabin, and when I read that 
message on the bulkhead there all the bottom 
tumbled out of my scheme. I saw that I 
hadn’t got hold of a sure thing at all, but 
only one of the loose ropes.”’ 

“Ay, but you found it out in time, boy, 
and you let it go.” 

“I did nothing of the sort. I tried to 
trick myself. I kept a grip of my rope, 
meaning to prove that it was fast, after all, 
and it kept coming away in my hand. All 
the time you were towing us down to the 
Tuskar I was trying to persuade myself 
that the rope was taut, and all the way 
across the Atlantic I lived a life of war and 
horror and agony. Still, I went on with 
it, got my line rigged, and the button 
ready to be 


of self-respect, 


pressed, and—and you were 
always there, and you wouldn’t let me 
go. I seemed to be 
tug All over the 
cabin I could see 


Ropes,’ and if J 


living aboard your 
walls of my own 
words 


those * Loose 


looked across the sca 


they appeared to be hanging from the sky, 
And ‘i 

But here Skipper Loose Ropes applied 
a full-point to the confession. 

“Don’t you worry any more about it, 
boy,” he said, ‘ It’s hurting you, and I'll 
guess the rest. You took your ship to sea, 
and I know you’ve brought her home again, 
for I’ve just towed you in. In another hour 
we'll tuck the old hooker away in th’ Bruns- 
wick Dock, and there’s that little lassie 
what’s waiting for you. She'll be as happy 
and as proud as a queen with a golden crown 
on her head. And t’ think that it’s my Loose 
Ropes motto what’s done it. Saved a man 
from sin and a woman from the bitterness 
of grief. It only shows that you can never 
tell how far a word or a splash o’ paint ’ll 
carry.” 

After a brief spell of waiting the two men 
found other things to say to each other 
; but the 
chronicle would not be complete without 
the part that Barbara Henderson played. 
It happens that an hour after the docking 
of the barque Captain Robert Dunn again 
went aboard the tug, and this time Barbara 


which need not be set down here 


kept him company, and together they passed 
into the cabin where Robert greeted Cap'n 
Peter with the bald statement, “ This is 
Barbara Henderson, skipper ; and I've told 
her everything.” 

One swift glance at the motto on the bulk- 
head, and then Barbara made as though she 
would speak, but there was the shine of 
tears in her eyes, and in the use of worcs 
her lips refused their service, so she was 
fain to content herself by lifting the skipper’s 
hand to her lips and kissing it. 

Skipper Loose Ropes snatched his hand 
away as though it had been stung. 

“Here, you mustn’t do things o' that sort, 
missy,”’ he cried, bewilderment staring from 
his wide-stretched eyes. Never heard of 
such a thing in my life. You must save your 
kisses for what’s worth while and not waste 
?em on an old shellback hke me. This is 
quite ridicul’us—all over a motto what 
managed t’ hit its mark.” 
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THE VEXED PROBLEM OF BREAKFASTS 
By BLANCHE ST. CLAIR 


HERE is an old proverb which, like 
most of its kind, does not lose its 
efficacy with increasing age, ‘“* Well begun 
is half done,” and although 1t was probably 
first uttered in reference to duties and tasks 
other than the breaking of the early morn- 
ing fast, it is certainly very applicable 
to the importance of the first meal of the 
day. 

It is quite impossible for any member of 
a household—breadwinner, mistress, child, 
or maid—to perform his or her several tasks 
cheerfully or thoroughly without having 
partaken of properly cooked and leisurely 
eaten food; therefore, from every point of 
view, it behoves the housewife to not only 
expend thought and time on the prepara- 
tion of the meal, but also to see that it is 
well and punctually served. 

There are, of course, various ways of 
deciding the knotty point as to the kind of 
food that should be provided, and the most 
casual caterer will readily acknowledge 
that a breakfast that suits one person will 
not be agreeable to another. Some persons 
find they can work best after a substantial 
meal, whilst others prefer a light repast, and 
turn with repugnance from meat and heavy 
foodstuffs. 

These likes and dislikes are generally the 
outcome of habit and what form of breakfast 
the persons have been acc ustomed to have 
from their childhood upwards, 

It you have stayed much with friends, 
0Ing trom house to house, you have, no 
doubt, noticed that, although the other 


meals of the day bear a kind of family like 
ness to those of other households, there are 
very decided differences in the order of 
breakfasts, and that these differences, 
though so marked, are of the family as a 
whole, and not of its individual members. 

When a girl marries it is very necessary 
that she should find out the kind of break- 
fast to which her husband, during his 
bachelor days, has been accustomed, because 
most men’s best working hours are between 
their first and second meals, and the sudden 
change from a light to a heavy meal, or vice 
versa, might produce gastronomic disturb- 
ances seriously affecting their business 
capabilities. 

For people who like and can assimilate 
cereals there is no better foundation for the 
day’s work than a plate of well-made 
porridge or Quaker Oats. Many a man 
will consume a bowl of bread and milk with 
relish, too; and excellent preparations such 
as rolled rice, hominy, grape-nuts, shredded 
wheat, etc., are plentiful, so that variety, 
the best of appetisers, can be easily managed. 

But—and it is a very large and important 
but—cereals, if they are to be really health- 
producing and body-building must be well 
and thoroughly cooked. 

Take, for example, porridge. It is an 
absolute impossibility to prepare wholesome 
porridge in less than an hour; but this does 
not necessarily mean that one must devote 
the hour before breakfast to making por- 
ridge. ‘The cereal can be cooked the attcr- 
noon previously, in fact, at any convenient 
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time, and in sufficient quantity to last for 
two or three mornings. Oatmeal is 
curable in three varieties, fine, medium, 
The last is the best liked, but 
in every case the preparation of the food is 
the same. 


pre 
and coarse. 


For every plate of porridge required allow 


half a pint of water; the quantity of cat- 


m al is a matter of individual taste, some 
persons preferring a thick, others a thin, 
mixture. 

Put a sufficiency of water into a lined 


When the water 
boils, sprinkle in the oatmeal very gradually, 


saucepan with a little salt. 


stirring briskly with a wooden spoon all the 
time. If any lumps form, crush them out 
with the back of the spoon against the side 
of the saucepan. Simmer for one hour, or, if 
cooked in a double saucepan, twice as long. 
Ev ery kitchen should boast at least one 
of these saucepans, for they are invaluable 
in the preparation of any dish that requires 
slow, even cooking. 
and labour, viands thus 
can be left for hours, an occasional shake or 
stir and refilling of the outer pan being all 


that is necessary. 


They save much time 


because cooked 


Our American cousins are great advocates 
of cereals of all kinds for breakfast, but they 
universally condemn the English practice of 
the 
They prefer sauces made from fruit 


serving with 
food. 
juice, slightly thickened with cornflour, o1 
even ordinary stewed fruit, such as apples, 
prunes, ete. 
excellent 


sugar, syrup, or cream 


They also advise (and a very 
the introduction of 
crumbled rusks or hard-baked crusts crushed 
and sprinkled over the porridge in orde1 
that the soft food 


enough to ensure 


idea it is) 


may be retained long 


thorough mastication. 
The grit is also very good for the teeth. 
From cereals we those 
suitable for make their first 
meal off toast and light comestibles. 
The 


such 


pass to dishes 


persons who 


housewife whose family demands 


fare scores in one way and loses in 


another, for although eggs 
little 
bacon, ham, and 


careful 


and 
than 


more 


, tomatoes, 


made-up dishes are cheaper 


other meaty foods, 


preparation is entailed, and het 


dependents do not, as a rule, bring the 
healthy and non-critical appetite to table 
which accompanies those who like more 


substantial sustenance 


Some of my readers will, I know, contend 


that eggs do not come under the heading of 


cheap food, and I willingly admit that, for 
town dwellers, new-laid cggs are often con- 
sidered luxuries, at any rate during the 
winter months, when fowls are laying but 
few, and two or three pence pet egg is the 


market price. 


Perhaps the following suggestions 
be of who knows 
pretty well what her future needs will be: 

When next a holiday, 


either at the seaside or in the country, she 


may 


use to some housewite 


she 1s away on 
should try to find some cottager’s wife who 
can undertake to supply her with a certain 
number of eggs weekly for a fixed price. It 
is not, as a rule, difficult to find a labourer’s 
wite who keeps a few fowls and who is glad 
to avail herself of one family’s steady 
custom, 

She should also preserve cggs for winte 
use. These can be bought in large quanti- 
the 


strictly 


tics cheaply in summer and _ stored, 


and although not 
dest ription ot 


answering to the 
“new laid,” they are a great 
improvement on eggs bought in a shop in 
the winter, and provide excellent omelettes 
and other made ”’ dishes. 

gs are at their 
whilst still 


secningly providing the principal ingredient, 


During the season when eg 


most expensive price, they can 


be cked out and made more substantial by 
the addition of rice, tomatoes, breadcrumbs, 
etc. ; and in the case of omelettes, scrambled, 
buttered, and mixtures, a 


other such egg 


fair proportion of milk, thickened or plain, 
may be added. Whenever possible, toast 
or tried bread should be served under the 
cyg, and hard-boiled if not considered 


indigestible, are far more satisfying than 


those which are only lightly cooked. 
Breakfast dishes made from s« raps of fish 
varied in a hundred 


and potatocs may be 


ditferent houscholds where 


l, and one pair 


ways, and in 
breakfast Is a very carly mea 
of hands has 
these 


overnight. 


many dutics to accomplish, 


should always be prepared 


levery little piece of fish, every spoontul 


of sauce and s« rap of potato, should be care- 


tully saved; it is almost incredible (except 


ing to the experienced housewife) how many 


dainty relishes can be concocted trom such 
ingredients 

The 
duction of different condiments and herbs. 
\ few drops of anchovy, Harvey, Worcester, 


or tomato sauces ; a tablespoontul ot chopped 


flavour can be varied by the mtro- 
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The rice can be boiled overnigit and the 


parsley or a squeeze of lemon juice ; caper 
sauce left over from boiled mutton, onion 
sauce from a rabbit or roast shoulder—just 
the ‘couple of tablespoonfuls which are 
senerally thrown away-—can be turned to 
account in the breakfast dish ; and all 
crusts should be placed in the oven and 
rolled so that a plentiful supply of crisp 
crumbs is always at hand. 

Boiled rice left from a curry mixed with 
cold fish makes good fish cakes when no 
potatoes are forthcoming ; and another 
variety of fish cake can be made from scraps 
of cooked dried haddock, well pounded and 
surrounded with mashed potatoes and fried 
in the usual manner. 
The housewife whose lord and master 
demands the typical English breakfast of 
bacon and eggs has an expensive person to 
deal with, but if she is wise she will gratify 
his wishes in this respect and try to retrench 
in some other direction. It can, however, 
at a favourable moment, be tactfully sug- 
gested that the price of bacon is half as much 
again as it was ten or twelve years ago, and 
is steadily rising, which may perhaps result 
in an occasional substitute for the costly 
dish being accepted. 

A few pence per week can be saved if the 
bacon is bought in the piece, for the grocer 
otten charges twopence per pound extra 
when he supplies the bacon in rashers. It 
Is quite easy to cut these at home, a steady 
hand, sharp knife, and patience being the 
chief assets. 
children like slices of 
bread fried in the bacon fat almost as well 
as the bacon itself, and the addition of 
some cold potatoes cut up and fried in the 
bacon pan help to eke out the meat. The 
last few rashers, which may be somewhat 
scrappy, are when fried in 
batter, the batter being prepared from a 
little egg powder, flour, and milk the night 
before, 

soiled 
change 


Most men and 


very good 


pickled pork makes a_ pleasant 
when it is in season, and is con- 
siderably cheaper than bacon. 
make a nice 


The remains 
dish when cut into dice and 
added to scrambled egg, or they can be 
Ired and eaten with mashed potatoes. If 
hot too fat, pork makes a good curry. 
Kelgeree is another satisfying breakfast 
dish, and economi: al too, for it is not essential 
a use eggs, though, these add to 
the flavour and appearance of the dish. 
767 


of course, 
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fish prepared at the same time. Next morn- 
ing fry an onion lightly, add the fish and 
rice, and cook till thoroughly hot. Dried 
haddocks make excellent kedgeree, and 
certain seasons they can be bought very 
cheaply. 

Very few housewives make their own 
potted meat nowadays, which is a deplor- 
able fact, because so many scraps can be 
used up in this way, and home-made con- 
coctions are so infinitely preferable to those 
bought in tins or glasses. 

Children are very partial to this form of 
relish, and will make a good, wholesome 
meal from a plate of hot cereal followed by 
a thick slice of bread and butter spread 
with potted meat. 

Supposing, for instance, a beefsteak pie 
or pudding has figured on the menu. There 
will probably be some pieces of meat left-— 
not enough to serve for another meal; in 
fact, presenting rather a problem to the 
housewife. Try the experiment of making 
them into delicious potted meat. 

Remove very carefully any fat and 
gristle, cut the meat into thin slices, and 
pass them through the mincing machine 
twice. 

If you have a mortar, pound the meat in 
this, adding (to $ lb. of meat) } teaspoonful 
of salt, } teaspoonful of pepper, a few grates 
of nutmeg, § teaspoonful of anchovy essence, 
and any gravy you can scrape out of the 


dish. If you do not possess a mortar, put 
the ingredients into a strong basin and 
work them well together with the back 


of a wooden spoon. Two ounces of cooked 
bacon or pickled pork will greatly add to 
the flavour, and if neither of these comes- 
tibles is available, an ounce of butter or 
clarified dripping should be added. Put 
the pulp into a small jar and stand it in a 
saucepan of boiling water. When the meat 
is quite hot take the jar out of the water, and 
as soon as the mixture is cold press firmly 
into small pots. If the potted meat is for 
immediate use it is not necessary to cover 
it with melted fat. Any little pieces of 
fish, fowl, game, or meat can_ be 
They can be used alone or mixed together. 
If salt or pickled meat is used, discretion 
as regards the addition of condiments is 
advisable, and if highly spiced relishes are 
liked, mace, pounded allspice, curry powder, 
ete., can be worked into the meat. 


potted. 
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STENCILLING 


By MONICA WHITLEY 


HE ardent 


scare ely 


artistic amateur ; yet 
what delightful 


field is open to her in the realm of sten- 


realises a 


cilling. 
with 


She probably associates the word 
the adornment called) 
the cheap decorator bestows upon 
schools othe 
dreaming that it is an art which 
applied to fabrics for the 
fying of the home, at small cost, and at 


crude (so 
which 
buildings, never 
may be 
beauti- 


and public 


littic expenditure of time. Many people 
cannot spare the time which embroidery 
demands, and have not the necessary skill 


for painting; but stencilling is an art which 
needs little practice in order to attain pro- 
ficiency, and a person without the slightest 
knowledge of painting may produce good 
results after one or two experiments. H one 
has not a natural gift for colour one mav 
get great help by studying the many really 
good cretonnes, tapestries, printed linens, 
etc., and adopting them as models. 


Stencil Plate. 


Fig 1.—Design for 


tabie - cloths, 
, are all articles to which stencilling 
and the 


Curtains, cushion - covers. 
bags, et 


be 


may applied, most suitabl 
materials are velveteen, Shantung silk 
coarse canvas, linen, Russian crash, un- 
bleached calico, cotton voile, crépe, and 
butter-muslin For long curtains, canvas, 


linen, and unbleached calico are suitable; 


while for brise-bise curtains, cotton voil 
crépe, and butter-muslin are charming, 
being semi-transparent. Exquisite effects 


may be produced by stencilling on velveteer 


which may be used for cushion - covers, 
boxes, blotters, etc. When working on this 
fabric some people like to outline all the 


parts with fine Japanese gold thread, which 
much enriches the appearance. Tiny gold 
be added to emphasise 


various parts of the design 


heads may also 


Shantung silk makes pretty table-covers 


curtains, or Cushion-covers ; if liked, the out- 


lines of the design may be worked with 
long - and -short stitch in 
silk, centres of flowers 
may be filled with 
French knots or satin- 
stitch, veinings of 
leaves may be indicated 
by outline - stitch. But 
these additions are merely 
a matter of taste, anc 
stencilling alone is  sell- 
sufficient. 
The best results ar 


obtained on white, cream, 
string-colour, or pale shades 


of green, pink, blue, y llow, 


etc. On dark shades the 

effect is not so good. 
Stencilled articles will 

wash if care is used. A 


lather of pure soap should 


be made with lukewarm 
wate - and no soda should 
added articl 
should — be haken about 
quickly, not rubbed where 
the colouring 1s, squeczed 
lightly, rinsed in cold 
water and dried vet 


, 
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quickly. Before it is quite 
dry, it should be ironed. 


How to Make a 
Stencil Plate 


The stencil plate is, of >) 
course, a first necessity. 


For the benefit of those to 
whom the subject is new, CY 
I must explain that the 


plate is a sheet of cart- 
ridge paper from which the 
design has been cut away, C) 
leaving only the back- 

ground. Anyone who has 
a slight knowledge of 


work, adds considerably to 
its interest. Wall-papers 
and printed fabrics will 
often afford good ideas for 
these, and many designs 
primarily intended for em- 
broidery may be adapted. 
The design chosen should 
be bold, conventional, and simple, and 
overloading of detail should be avoided. It 
should first be drawn on paper in the ordinary 
way as shown in Fig. 1, and then the “ ties”’ 
are arranged, after which the design appears 
as in Fig. 2. It will be seen that each petal, 
leaf, or part of a stalk stands out quite dis- 
tinctly and that they are separated from one 
another by portions of the background called 
“ties.” These tic or hold the design to- 
gether, as without them it would fall to 


” 


pieces. In some places the “ ties represent 
the veinings of leaves, or other details, but 
olten they must be inserted to break up 
long stalks or stems. These are noticeable 
in the tree trunk in Fig. 6. 

When these have been arranged, it is a 
good plan to paint the design roughly with 
water-colours, that the whole effect may be 
judged and any necessary alterations made, 
awe this has been accomplished and the 
fesign is judged satisfactory, it should be 
transferred to cartridge paper by means 
ot carbon paper, and then the Important 
process of cutting must be begun. 


Cutting the Stencil 


Chis Is quite an inter ting bit of work 


drawing and designing may On * 
make her own.) stencil 

plates, and this, while re- C) 

ducing the expense of the 


Fig. 2.—Same Design, arranged with ‘ Ties,’ 


> 
) 


etc. 


which may be carried out with an ordinary 
sharp-pointed penknife if a proper stencil 
knife is not at hand. This special knife may 
be obtained of most ironmongers for one 
shilling. It has a short, broad blade, sharp- 
ened at both edges, and a very sharp point. 
A sheet of glass is also needed. 

Place the paper over the glass and then 
proceed to cut along the outlines, holding 
the knife in an almost vertical position. 
Turn it as little as possible, and when 
cutting curves twist and turn the paper 
and hold the knife stationary. All the lines 
must be very sharp and clean. Cut the 
most delicate portions first, as it is difficult to 
do so after the large spaces have been cut 
out. 

Even with the greatest care, sometimes the 
knife will slip an eighth of an inch or so 
and cut across one of the ties. But the 
worker need not despair, for if she applies 
a piece of stamp-paper over the damaged 
part on cither side, the lines may afterwards 
be recut, and all will be well. 

The plate may be used some dozens of 
times without injury, but it will be rendered 
practically indestructible if it is varnished 
on both sides with knotting.” 
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Fig. 3.—Motif for Linen Bag. 


Applying the Colour 
The worker should provide herself with 
a few tubes of oil-colours, some sheets of 


brown paper and blotting paper, some 
pal 


cotton rags, two or three stencil brushes, 

a jar of turpentine for washing the latter, 

and an old knife for mixing the colours. 
The stencil brushes are similar in shape 

to a shaving-brush, and are sold in various 

sizes from twopence upwards. For any of 

the designs here illustrated sizes varying from 

} in. to } in. in diameter should be chosen. 
If the worker 

has not a full box 

of colours to 


select from, she 


should buy the 

following to start 

with: crimson | 
682 

lake, flake white, 


Prussian blue, 
lemon yellow, 
cobalt, burnt 
sienna, raw 


ting paper on a deal table, and secured with 
drawing-pins. The plate should be laid in 
position and pinned by the two upper 
corners only, so that it may be lifted from 
tim? to time and the progress of the work 
examined. 

The colours should be mixed on brown 
paper with a knife. Flake white should be 
used very rarely, as gradations of shade are 
attained best by applying the brush lightly 
or heavily as required. 

All parts of the same colour should be 
done first, and it is best to start with the 
palest colour. For instance, any pale green 
may be done first, then the brush dipped 
in another and darker shade, but when a 
really different colour is to be applied the 
brush should first be washed out in turpen- 
tine and dried. At any time if the brush 
becomes clogged or the colour is not clean 
it should be washed at once. 

Rub the brush very lightly in the colour 
chosen, and then rub it firmly on paper 
until almost dry. Apply it to the fabri 
through the spaces, holding the brush ina 
vertical position, and making a tapping, up- 
and-down movement. On no account should 
the brush be used as in painting. To shade 
a leaf or petal, apply the colour more 
heavily to the part which is desired darkest 
and let it merely tint the lightest. When 
shading a leaf from blue to green, first colour 
the tip with a blue brush, then take a green 
brush, start at the other end of the leaf, and 
gradually merge the green into the blue. 

It is very important to remember that the 
paint should merely stain the material, and 
that the texture of it should be plainly 
visible. The thicker the fabric is the more 


ve 


eae 


green. 

material 
should be strained 
tightly over blct- 


Fig. 4.—Border suitable for Table-cover, Curtains, etc. 
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colour it will require, and when working on 
yoile or other thin material the brush should 
be rubbed on paper until it seems as if there 
were no colour left on it. If the work has 
been properly done, it will be impossible to 
rub off any of the colour with the fingers or 
a rag. 

In designs where leaves, etc., are set very 
closely together, and many different shades 
are used, place a piece of paper over those 
parts which must not be touched with 
the colour being used. This will prevent 
accidents. 

When doing a border or any repeating 
design, lift up the plate after use, wipe care- 
fully with a clean rag, and lay on the fabric 
again, matching the pattern exactly ; or if 
using such a design as Fig. 5 at regular 
intervals, carefully measure them. 

When the work is finished, take a warm 
iron and run over the back of it quickly, to 
set the colours. 


Motif for Bag, etc. 

Fig. 3 is a useful little motif which is here 
shown applied to a yellow linen bag. The 
flowers are in blue and terra-cotta alternately, 
the upper leaves in tender green, the stems 
in darker green, the lower leaves in bronze 
green. This design might also be used for 


Fig. 5-—Design for a Portiére or Fire-screen, 


a blotter or a tea-cosy. It would look 
charming on a theatre bag of pale velveteen, 
outlined with gold thread. 


Border suitab!e for Many Purposes 

In Fig. 4 is shown a border suitable for 
a table-cover, curtains, etc. For curtains 
unbleached calico would look very well, and 
the border would be applied along the 
bottom only. It would lock well to have a 


Fig. 6.—Decoration for Chair-back. 


band of casement cloth all round the cur- 
tains of a colour matching one used in the 
stencilling. For instance, supposing the 
flowers were done in shaded pink, the leaves 
in green, and the stcms and band along the 
bottom in brown, the casement cloth might 
be green or brown. <A valance to go across 
the top of the window might be treated in 
the same way. 

When using scmi-transparent material 
such as voile or butter-muslin for window 
curtains, the colour should be used very 
strongly, as it will look much paler when 
hung up to the light. 


For Portiére Decoration, etc. 

Fig. 5 repeated at intervals is suited for 
the bottom of a portiére, or might be used 
for a fire-screen. The long tie which runs 
down the centre of each leaf should be fixed 
down to the fabric in two or three places 
with a needle, to prevent its lifting up and 
causing a blurred outline. Used on a canvas 
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portiére, it would look well if the leaves were 
outlined with crewel work, and veinings put 
in of the same. ‘The flower-petals might be 
tipped with silk. 


Orange Tree Design 

Fig. 6 is shown as the decoration of a 
chair-back of Russian crash. This matvuvial 
is admirable both for stencilling and m- 
broidery. It is of a brownish tinge, very 
coarse in 


texture, and is woven by the 


Russian prisoners in their cells. It is 18 in. 
in width, and is sold for kitchen towelling fo1 
64d. a yard. Both ends of the chair-back 


are finished with a drawn hem 2 in. deep. 


should be of 
than 


The oranges a brighter, 


darker colour Nature's, and where 
two come together one should be paler than 
the other. 
in groups, one set being different from that 


next to it. The branches should be darker 


The leaves should be coloured 


green, Shading to brown as they near the 
bottom. 

The writer will be glad to answer any 
inquiries in reference to this article, and 
to give information as to where the de- 
signs illustrated may be obtained. Letters 
should be addressed to Miss Monica Whit- 
ley, c/o the Editor of THe Quiver, La Belle 
Sauvage, 


THE WOMEN’S WORK BUREAU 


Conducted by “ WINIFRED” 


This Advisory Bureau advises girls and women as to the best course to pursue 
with regard to their work, training for a definite calling, etc. 

There are no fees, but those requiring any information must enclose 6d. postal 
order (which should be crossed), and a stamped envelope, when a reply will be sent 


them by post. 
La Belle Sauvage. London, E.C. 


Address all communications to ‘* Winifred,” THE QUIVER Office, 


MATERNITY NURSING 


] HAVE had so many letters of late con- 
cerning this most useful and necessary 
calling that I think an article on the subject 


may be of general interest. 


It is, of course, very desirable that a 
midwife should have general training as a 
nurse, but this is not always possible; the 


would-be maternity nurs¢ 


however, may be 
quite sure that if she seeks to gain an insight 
general she will be of 


into nursing in 


correspondingly greater value as a midwite. 


Training 

Three 
or maternity hospital, or in the lying-in 
infirmary, or three 
months’ experience in a district, combined 


months in a recognised lying-in 


wards of a workhouse 


with lectures under a teacher approved by 
the Central Midwives Board. 


Fees 


These cost from /1o to #26 tor the thirteen 


weeks. But it may be mentioned that there 
are a good many scholarships available 


from County Councils for candidates anxious 
to train in midwifery. The office of any 
County Council will supply the necessary 
information, There are other ways also 
of obtaining assistance in training. The 
Association for Promoting the Training and 
Supply of Dacre House, Dean 
Farrar Street, Westminster, and the Rural 
Midwives’ Association, Victoria Street, $.W., 
both help in this 
candidates are, 
for the 
Thorough training may be had at the Home 
for Mothers and Babies, Woolwich, where 
pupils are received for two years’ training, 


Midwives, 


way, in return for which 
of course, required to work 
time. 


Associations for certain 


or for six months if the candidates have had 
previous hospital experience. 

The Midwives’ Institute, 12 
Strect, Strand, 


tion to those who wish to become midwives, 


Buckingham 


will give full informa- 


and special classes are held there to prepare 


pupils for examination Fhe offices of the 
Central Midwives Board are at Caxton 
Hlouse, Westminster, and the rules and 
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‘nstructions for the preliminary training, 
and for the registration of midwives, may 
be obtained from Messrs. Spottiswoode and 
Co., 34 Gracechurch Street, E.C. Examina- 
tions are held every two months. 

There are many pros and cons to be con- 
sidered in deciding whether to be trained 
at one of the larger institutions or under 
private tuition. Both have their advan- 
tages, and the pupil should be guided in 
her decision as to the kind of work she 
intends to take up when trained. 

‘For the pupil who has had no previous 
training of any kind it is most desirable that 
a course in monthly nursing as well as in 
midwifery should be taken,” is the opinion 
of an expert. It may be mentioned here 
that training at the large lying-in hospitals 
usually includes experience both in the 
hospital and with district cases. A relative 
of my own took up maternity nursing and 
trained in this way, and found it most satis- 
factory. The hospital work in particular she 
described as ‘“‘ most interesting,’’ and at the 
hospital there is always the stimulus and 
interest of companionship and competition, 

[here are excellent openings for educated 


women as inspectors of midwives (under 


local supervising authorities), and as teachers 
attached to the various maternity hospitals 
and associations. 

There are many openings for district 
midwives, and there are opportunities in 
connection with the different district nurs- 
ing associations, such as those affiliated to 
Queen Victoria’s Jubilee Institute, these 
posts usually carrying with them a salary 
from {70 per annum upwards. There are 
also various appointments under the Poor 
Law, the salaries being good. 

Some maternity nurses who have influence 
in the medical profession do exceedingly 
well with private cases. It seems quite 
obvious that there will be more and more 
openings for the skilled and qualified nurse. 
To sum up: here is interesting work, and 
work of real and permanent value, and 
those who possess sound health, patience, 
common sense and a good digestion may 
very well consider this calling. Finally, it 
is work that is particularly suitable for the 
woman of middle age (no one can be trained 
before she is 21), as the qualities most in 
demand are usually found more frequently 
in those who have left their first youth 


behind them. 


Readers will be interested in one of the last portraits of Mark Twain. It was 
taken, a short time betore his death, at his country house in Connecticut. 
With the great humorist is Captain Dow, R.N., well known as the com- 
manding officer of the R.M.S. Carmania, of the Cunard Line 
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“MODERN WOMAN” 


The Varied Views of Different Readers 


N the September number of THE QUIVER 
Mr. F. A. Atkins wrote an “ Indict- 
ment” of Modern Woman. A “ reply” to 
this, by Miss A. B. Barnard, appeared in the 
October number, and the opinions of readers 
were sought on the question at issue. 

As can be imagined, a number of very 
varied opinions reached the Kditor. Space 
will not allow of more than a selection of 
these, but the following will certainly be of 
interest. The prize is a‘varded to Miss 
Dorothy R. Cook, Wormwood,”’ Box, 
Wilts, whose letter, ‘‘ A Time of Change,” 
appears at the end of the symposium. 


“Not at all too Scathing ” 

I have very carefully read Mr. F. A. Atkins’ 
article on “‘ The Modern Woman,” and I do not 
consider it is at all too scathing, for every think- 
ing person knows that the majority of woman- 
kind have greatly deteriorated within the last 
decade, and, alas! every word of the indictment 
he utters against her is only too true. Mr. 
Atkins is very fair in his remarks; but the 
average modern woman is all he describes her, 
and more, and it is time that her unfeminine 
ways should be shown up. 

I could write a volume upon this subject, so 
indignant do I feel that so many of my own sex 
Should lower the tone of society by their un- 
seemly behaviour and vulgar, not to say in- 
decent, conversation. 

With the exception of a very few women, in- 
tellectual conversation is at a premium, even 
amongst the educated classes. Small talk, the 
latest scandal, the misdoings of their servants, 
flippant remarks about sacred things, vulgar 
jokes, boasting of their wealth or grand relations, 
slang terms used freely, and things spoken about 
that no woman should soil her lips by uttering — 
this sort of thing passes for conversation fre- 
quently at afternoon teas and other functions. 
When one considers the endlessly beautiful 
themes of conversation, and that our tongues 
Were given us not to drag down but to edify 
others, how great is the responsibility of the 
modern woman, and how much she has to 
answer tor.—(Miss) KENT. 


Mr. Atkins “Exceeding Young ”! 

I kave read Mr. Atkins’ article in the Septem- 
bet Quiver through twic. , and at the end of the 
Second treading the only feeling I had was a 
strong desire to “mother” him. I have no idea 
Who he is or at what age he has arrived, but the 
Whole article reads “ ONG ceding young.” 

“en he never up to now In his life met a man 

10 Nas a good wife or a good mother, or a good 
sister? If not, one can only feel a profound 


ity for him, that he should have been so un- 
om Beth in his lady acquaintances. 

I do not think a man who has come in contact 
with good women—and there are a few in the 
world, in spite of Mr. A.—could possibly have 
written such an article. Or has his lady love 
played him false and he sees all women as her, 
just the same as a man with a good wife judges 
all women by her standard ? 

How I should like to introduce him to some of 
the charming elderly Christian women I am for- 
tunate enough to know, in hope that we might in 
the future get another and different article from 
the able pen of Mr. Atkins. 

Where does he seek his pleasures, and where 
does he worship, to have come in contact with 
such very poor specimens of the English woman 
as she is to-day ? 

I notice Mr. Atkins’ view of men is just as 
exalted as his idea of women is degrading. 
Surely he must be a bachelor, so please, Mr. 
Editor, advise him to take to himself a wife 
without delay—but not from amongst his pre- 
sent lady friends—and she will teach him some 
of the lessons he seems so sadly in need of. 

On the question of religion I have no room to 
touch; but Mr. Atkins surely needs to learn 
that true religion is one thing all the world over, 
and that a sexless one. “ Parson worship ’’ has 
no part in the matter and should not be men- 
tioned in the same breath.—‘‘ RIrLE Snort.” 

|Mr. Atkins is a married man. According to 

“Who's Who,” he was born in 1864, and was 

founder and for years editor of (among other 

papers) the Young Woman.—Ep.] 


“Every Word True” 

Every word of Mr. F. A. Atkins’ indictment 
of the ‘* Modern Woman ”’ is true. I will try, by 
stating facts, to point to the remedies. 

God commanded Adam and Eve to be “ fruit- 
ful, and multiply, and replenish the earth.” 
Milton’s description of Eve was, ‘‘ Whose virgin 
smiling looks bespeak him Jove and joy and 
peace.” Satan, as the serpent, destroyed Para- 
dise by “ higher education,” viz. the apple. 
The ‘ Educationists’’ are to-day Satan's ser- 
pents, and are destroying the modern Paradise, 
i.e. home life, by corrupting the girl and woman 
by the education that teaches gold and pleasure 
to be the chief good. All should “ do their duty 
in that state of life to which it has pleased God 
to call them.” 

The wife’s services rendered to the husband, 
when she does them, are only worth to him 
2s. Od. a week, as they are to get his meals, 
make his bed, and keep his bed and sitting 
room clean, This he can get in furnished apart- 
ments for about 2s. Od. a week. The whole rent 
and attendance is 10s. a week for two comfort- 
ably furnished rooms nowadays. In return, he 
feeds, clothes, and shelters his wife for life, so 
that the woman is pampered and spoilt. 
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There should be a law to punish the wife by 
fine or imprisonment who fails in her duties. 
The fine to be paid to the husband, and on 
repetition a cancellation of the marriage, for 
feiture of any property to the husband, and per- 
mission to him to marry again, but not to her. 
The discipline of old days is needed for many 
wives and children. The wife should bathe and 
dress herself every afternoon ready for her hus- 
band’s return from toil, just as she did on her 
wedding day. He would respond, and there would 
be many, many happy homes created. 

All men should marry at twenty-one and all 
girls at twenty. Female competition with men 
should be stopped. The surplus women to 
emigrate. 

A man has a right to expect love, joy, and 
peace from his wife. —WaALTER M. DARE. 


A Straight Talk 
The following letter is addressed to Mr. 
I’, A. Atkins: 


DEAR S1k,—If I had the privilege of living next 
door to you I’m afraid very few of your windows 
would be left whole ! 

How you could dare to write such a sweeping 
article on the ‘‘ Modern Woman” passes my 
feminine comprehension. Your circle of acquaint- 
ances must be indeed a strange one, for no such 
person as described in your article has ever 
crossed my path, and I think I know a fair 
number of women and girls. 

I grant that some of your statements are true 

ve young girls and skating-rinks, for example 

but can you wonder that the average suburban 
girl prefers that to staying at home and minding 
half a dozen younger children in whom she has 
no interest, even though they may be brothers 
and sisters? If, instead of carping at your 
women-folk, you set to work to lighten the 
load of some women—and young girls, who are 
nursemaid, housemaid, and cook all in one 
then the world might be a little happier. If 
you men will not do this—if you will not put 
your shoulder to the wheel and support th 
who are striving to ameliorate the conditions of 
mothers, and to recognise a woman who bears 
a child as a person of a distinct status as regards 
the nation—then you must be content to see 
women “ slapping the faces of harmless police 
men’’ in their struggle for the weapon which 
they hope will do much to better the conditions 
of womankind throughout this land. 

You are a man, and as such can have ao con 
ception of the inner life of women. Can you 
wonder that they are inclined to shirk the 
responsibility and danger of motherhood when 
they get little or no recognition for it ? Can you 
doubt that the average woman—well-educated, 
independent, and resolute—prefers a single life 
to mating with one of the many shallow, insipid 
youths with whom she ts acquainted? The 
men may boast of chivalry, ete., but we have 
seen little enough of it for the last ten years 
long before the Militants ‘* disgusted | 
cate perceptions of men with their “ monstrous 
practices. A manu may play with a girl's feelings 
up to any pitch, and then drop her when tired 
of her. What retaliation can the girl make ? 
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I refer to such a case only as one of the many 
reasons for the unrest among women against 
which you so virulently wrote. Women will ; 
longey be the playthings of the men. They 
demand something far nobler. : 

As the proportion of men women is one to 
three, what would you have the two “ old maids 
to occupy their spare time with, seeing that 
they cannot have children of their own ? Surely 
an independent and energetic life is better than 
one in which they remain on_ their parents’ 
hands. Until the population as regards males 
increases, you must expect to find such admirable 
and self-sufficient women. 

I wish I could introduce you to some of the 
women and girls I know. You might be induced 
to alter your opinion then. I could not and 
did not know, until I went into the world, how 
many there are who serve Christ as their Master 
and Friend, and who would share their last 
shilling with one who really needed it. I pray 
God that you may meet some such woman 
before you die—and may see how infinitely noble 
she js. 

You will be sure to dismiss this letter as the 
usual ‘‘ feminine lack of logical argument.” My 
feelings are too strong after reading your article 
to allow of logic.—** GARTH.” 


A “True Note” 


Mr. F. A. Atkins has struck a “ true note,” 
although, perhaps, he dwells rather much on it. 
Without a doubt the ‘* Modern Woman ” exists, 
but, I take it, the article portrays the character 
not in anger or malice, but to help to bring out 
true harmony, without which home life becomes 
a veritable discord. 

Has our Education Act not got somewhat to 
answer for in the production of the “‘ Modern 
Woman’? The school life in many instances 
gives only a surface knowledge of the duties and 
problems of life, and with such our women of 
to-day enter the fields of commercial life. Priot 
to the passing of the Act, the female portion of 
the population were seldom met with in business 
circles ; since then, however, it is the rule, and 
not the exception. In this way they come more 
in contact with the opposite sex, at an age when, 
without sufficient experience, they form opinions 
which they consider make them independent. 
Naturally, with this feeling of being able “to 
do as you please’ and the insatiable craze tor 
pleasure and novelty, selfishness follows. 

Young men in many cases are handicapped, 
as there is not the same chance of advancement 
as formerly, owing to the introduction of female 
labour, and this causes them to delay taking the 
responsibilities of setting up a home, owing to 
lack of funds. Lesides, it is well known the 
average woman of to-day will not start as her 
mother did; rather does she want to start where 
her mother lett off 

Reasons such as these account for the young 
men of to-day delaying marriage. . 

Certain it is the majority of our women-lolx 
are not the Modern Women "’ dept ted by Mr. 
Atkins, for which let us thank God. In fact, no 
real or true lady could be such as the “ Modern 
Woman” here represented. 
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“MODERN WOMAN” 


“Very One-Sided ” 

Mr. Atkins’ article seems to me very one- 
sided. ‘‘ What a woman has a right to expect 
when she marries " might as well be asked. 

Take the case of an average middle-class 
home. The husband's salary is not increased 
with the birth of every child; hence, as each 
addition comes, it is a case of—as a friend of 
mine tersely put it—watering the broth! The 
mother has to be nurse and serving-maid, as 
well as cook and housekeeper. Small wonder if 
she droops and gets worn out; her work is 
never done. 

The husband returns from his day's work, 
has his evening meal, and goes off to golf or 
tennis, leaving the poor mother to bathe the 
babies and settle down to her endless sewing. 
Of course, She must be ready to welcome him 
with a loving smile on his return, and not worry 
him with an account of the maid-of-all-work’s 
breaking propensities, or Jack’s disobedience, or 
baby’s teething, though these items have made 
up.the sum total of her day. 

Personally, I fail to see that it is not much 
vetter to have two or three children than six or 
eight when the income is limited and a certain 
amount of appearance has to be kept up. Rich 
people who can afford experienced trained 
nurses are in a different case, so are those in 
working-class homes. 

There are many women who make careful 
housekeepers. My husband frankly admits I 
make the money go much farther than he could. 
I might write much more on the subject, but 
tefrain.—‘‘ THE MOTHER OF Two.” 


The Man who Decides 


Several points of importance and interest are 
raised in Mr. Atkins’ article on the ‘“ Modern 
Woman,’’ but I must content myself with a few 
comments on one only. ; 

Referring to the reluctance of the modern 
young man to enter on matrimony, Mr. Atkins 
upholds this attitude of caution, giving as one 
of his reasons the incompetence of the young 
woman of to-day in all the chief departments of 
home life. But, may I ask, what qualities does 
the young man look for and value in the woman 
ot his choice 2? For, after all, the choice is his. 
When he begins to think of getting married, 
does he start out to find a girl who can cook, 
and mend and dressmake, and mother his chil- 
dren, and make sixpence go as far as a shilling ? 
Does he want the domesticated girl ?) Speaking 
Irom experience, I should savy that he rarely 
gives these things a thought. Does he not rather 
‘eave things to chance, and when an amusing 
girl happens to cross his path and take the 
trouble to look his way, he, without further 
consideration of the matter, chooses his partner 
lor ite. What wonder, under such haphazard 
mditions, if, when the knot is irreyocably 
ued, he begins to find that the girl of his choice 
“es not tumble to domestic duties quite as 
easly as a duck takes to water! The long and 
med ~ matter is that the young man ot the 
ei be ay Is extremely lazy where matrimony 

concerned, and until he wakes up and does his 
Wooing tor himself, instead of expecting the girl 
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to meet him more than half-way, he will fall 
a victim to ‘‘ undesirables" of the opposite 
sex. 

After all, there are plenty of decent girls to 
be had for the asking—girls who can not only 
look after a house and make good mothers, but 
who can also be intelligent companions to the 
men they marry and good comrades through all 
ups and downs. 

But, we are told, men don't like “ clever” 
women !—(Miss) G. I. WILKERSON. 


A Plea for the Child 


Although Mr. Atkins is prepared for adverse 
criticisms on his article, ‘‘ Modern Woman,” I for 
one shall not tender brickbats. 

At the same time, I do not endorse all he 
says. For instance, the French woman may 
be able to make coffee, but we English can make 
tea; and if she makes good soup, we also can 
make a very presentable plum pudding. 

With regard to the ‘‘ decay of home life’ and 
the growing reluctance of women for the function 
of motherhood, I must agree with Mr. Atkins. 
It is appalling. One has only to look around to 
see the disastrous consequences of women shirk- 
ing their responsibilities and repudiating the 
idea of motherhood. 

I could place my hand upon a dozen at least 
of married women in the vicinity who are either 
childless or have only one, and the wedlock 
extending over a period ranging from four to 
fifteen years. I know women, too, who would 
rather gossip, or clean a grate even, than nurse 
a baby, and who would prefer the yapping of a 
bull pup to the prattle of a little child. 

It is tragic that women should be so depraved 
and stifle the mother-love that is their inherit- 
ance in this startling manner; but while they 
marry for “ social position,” ‘‘ wealth,” or “ 
called increased freedom,”’ this state of things will 
go on and women will degenerate. 

One hears much of ‘‘ woman's intuition” and 
keen perception. Where is it? Certainly not 
in connection with this subject. Children do 
not deter one from enjoying oneself; they 
double the joys and share the sorrows. Every- 
thing that is worth having comes with the 
advent of a little child —love, joy, sympathy. 
May we all, who are capable, open our hearts 
and homes to the little stranger and give him a 
right good welcome. 


” 


SO- 


The Opening Eyes 


Mr. Atkins, in his “ Indictment of Modern 
Woman,” lays all the blame of the declining 
birth-rate in England on the woman, and pic- 
tures her the embodiment of selfish cruelty. 

Amongst other things, he tells us of fifteen 
young couples worshipping one Sunday in a 
suburban church. They had all been married 
from three to five years, ‘and in every case 
the home was childless.” 

I wish I could have seen into the hearts of 
those fifteen young wives and known but a frag- 
ment of their silent prayers to the only One Who 
understands. For I have no doubt that, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, Hannah's prayer found 
a silent echo within the souls of some of them. 
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THE QUIVER 


Some by God are denied the glory of mother- 
hood. Some are so blindly callous as to throw 
away their birthright and despise it. But 
some there are who hunger and thirst for mother- 
hood, but whose husbands, although denying 
themselves nothing, and evading all conse- 
quences, will not give their wives the one gift 
they crave for. 

I think Mr. Atkins only paints one side of the 
picture when he portrays ‘ the reluctant man.” 
Had I the space and gift of words, I would show 
you some of the girls of to-day. Believe me, 
they are afraid to marry! Their eyes are open- 
ing in the twentieth century, where they used 
to be closed ; they are beginning to know about 
their poor English sisters (more than 80,000 in 
London alone) who are made slaves in a vile 
bondage of unutterable shame and misery, by 
the appalling cruelty and selfishness of the men 
of all classes to-day—a whole world of ruined 
life, covered with a mantle of gaiety, which 
often emphasises, instead of hides, the tracks of 
death and corruption.—(MRs.) M. WooLt- 
COMBE. 


“What Man Expects” 


Mr. Atkins, in his ‘Indictment of Modern 
Woman,” says he is attended by two dangers : 
one is ‘‘sweeping generalisations’’; and he 
certainly has fallen into that, specific examples 
being very limited. 

Readers would be also led to think that 
his mother, sisters, aunts, cousins, and wife 
were all selfish, restless, extravagant, and cruel 
women. 

He says families are too small: there should 
be at least six, as one from a large family makes 
the best wife; but he takes no account of the 
fact that in the majority of families the means 
are not forthcoming to clothe, feed, and educate 
such a number properly. In Mr. Leonard Hill's 
recent lecture in the London Hospital, speaking 
of the jute workers in Dundee, he says, of 885 
children born 59 per cent. died—and his con- 
clusions on that fact might give Mr. Atkins dif- 
ferent views about large families. 

Mr. Atkins says the man is reluctant to marry, 
as he fears his wife will be extravagant and 
cannot understand Ais requirements; or, she 
wants freedom and so marries! or, she won't 
keep Christmas in the way he wants. 

“What a man expects.’ Here we have the 
paramount idea of the whole situation. Man 
‘expects’ everything connected with home, 
wife, and children to tend to his comfort or 
pleasure, and, failing to do so, the cry is 
“Women are deteriorating.’ 

The “sweet duties of motherhood" are made 
to many anything but sweet, and there is 
possibly more of downright goodness in the 
‘shrieking window-smashers"’ who are trying 
to bring a ray of sunshine to the hopeless, than 
in pandering to what the ‘men expect,” and 
have demanded in the past centuries —by 
what right is not apparent, unless it is that 
of might. 

Woman has never yet been given full oppor- 
tunity to prove her efficiency or ability.—(Muss) 


The “ Between View” 

One is struck by the extreme views of Mis; 
Barnard and Mr. Atkins. ‘To my mind, the true 
view is the between view. The world is adyane. 
ing: the stage coach, the steam engine, which 
in its turn is giving place to electricity. We do 
not remain where we were. With the advance 
of time, woman, whose sphere in savage tribes 
is now, as it used to be here, that of hewer and 
drawer, and worse, has travelled far, and in ciyi- 
lised society is the equal and the comrade of 
man. The old gentleness and love is still there, 
but the woman of to-day is practical also, She 
is a helpmeet, striving, and assisting in a prac. 
tical way her husband in these days of keener 
and increasing competition, 

There may be fewer children, but why? Be- 
cause the children who come receive greater 
care—care which is seldom bestowed on large 
families, where the mother's occupation is simply 
that of child-bearer, monotonous and without 
pleasure or relaxation. 

Children are not now regarded as simply so 
many money-making machines. Factory legisla- 
tion in part has altered that. The opposite view 
is general—to save money for them and give 
them a happy and congenial place in life. —(MR,) 
A. W. EVA. 


“A Time of Change” 

To-day, it seems to me, is, for women, a time 
of change and of growth. There will always be 
people who are afraid of change, and who call the 
process “ deterioration.” 

Many external things have brought about the 
change : factories and railways and motors, and 
the preponderance of women vver men, are among 
them. The home is no longer of so much import- 
ance. With so many facilities for travel less 
time is spent there, and with the growth of 
factories the necessity for home-manufactured 
articles has ceased; and families have become 
more scattered, for even the female members ot 
them have gone out into the world to seek theit 
fortunes. 

These changes have done two things. They 
have given woman more time, which she, being 
human, sometimes wastes; they have given her, 
too, a wider outlook and a hunger after new 
things. It may seem to the looker-on that th 
virtues which flourished in the home (at its best 

patience, self-sacrifice, humility—have been 
lost. They have not; they are still there, but 
woman has her eyes fixed just now on another 
duty—that of independence. Look at the cob 
lege girl of to-day; she is in some ways Very 
much like the better type of college man; she 
is impatient of conformity ; she questions a 
things, because she is conscious of the supreme 
importance of her individuality ; she is brave, 
she is honest, she has a hatred of humbug; in 
spite of her strenuous games she is very muca 
in earnest about life. 

At a time when the woman of a past genera 
tion was “ grown-up,” the woman of to-day lees 
growth just beginning. She has the faults, 4 
gawkiness of growth, but she, and not the 
pleasure-loving idler, is Modern Woman. — 
(Miss) R. Cook. 
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The Land 
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Ty 
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| \ Margaret’ Gibbons ) 
bx | face, Doreen Blake was in anything but a 


yr was five o’clock on 


a December after- 
| ’ noon, and the world 


was shrouded in a 
thick mantle of snow. 

All looked white 

and chilly without, but inside the nursery 
of a fashionable London house everything 
seemed to be as cosy and bright as possible, 

The fire burned cheerfully in the shiny 
grate, the pictures looked beautiful on 
the walls, and the toys which were heaped 
together in the cupboard seemed to be 
Waiting patiently for their owner to play 
with them. 

Their owner was a golden-haired little 
girl of seven, and at present she was 
sitting by the window, trying vainly to 
count the snowflakes as they softly fell 
to earth, 

Presently she got tired of that, and came 
and sat by the fire. Her nurse had gone 
down to see about tea, so she was quite 
alone, and, by the cross expression on her 


pleasant humour. 

She was the only child of rich parents, but 
their wealth failed to make her happy. The 
expensive dolls proved tiresome after a day 
or two, and the collection of toys in the 
cupboard would have kept a poor family 
for a month if they had been sold. 

“ I’m tired of everything, and I don’t know 
what to do to make the time run away,” 
thought Doreen, as she lay at fulklength on 
the hearthrug. 

Her eyes were fixed on the glowing coals, 
and presently a large hole appeared in the 
fire. 

Doreen watched it dreamily, and wondered 
idly what it would be like to live in a hole 
like that during the long cold winter months. 
Her thoughts were still wandering, but sud- 
denly she started, for, out of the depths of 
the fire, a figure appeared. 

It was an old, old man, with a long white 
beard. In one hand he held a staff, while 
in the other he held a glass half-filled with 


sand. 
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THE QUIVER 


His eyes seemed to gaze reproachfully 
at Doreen, and she wondered what was \ : 
happening, when he said, in a deep sorrow- 
ful voice, “‘ This has been almost a useless 

Doreen was getting more and more 
curious, and she asked, in a voice filled with 4 “ 
surprise, ‘‘ 1 beg your pardon, but who are (/ / ’ 

The answer came in the same sorrowful / / 
tones, ‘‘ I am called Father Time.” 

“Thank you, but will you please tell me 
what you have in your hand ?”’ questioned \ 
the little girl further. \ 

Father Time held up the glass as he slowly AI . 
replied : 

‘This is my hour-glass, and it records | 
every moment that little boys and girls a) és. 
spend on the earth.” | 

Just as he finished speaking, a whole pro- | 
cession of funny little figures came dancing / 
out of the flames and arranged themselves \ \ 
in a group on the hearth. \ 

Most of them looked sad, and Doreen said, \ , . 
‘Who are you, and why do you look so \ 
unhappy ? ” 

“Tam a Quarter of an Hour,” replied one j 
little figure, ‘‘and I am crying because | | 
have been wasted.” 

““Oh, Iam so sorry ! Who wasted you ? 
asked Doreen. / 

You did,’”’ was the answer. \ 

The little girl started and felt quite —_ \ 
guilty. \ 

One by one, all the figures came forward, / \ 
and not one of them told a happy story. “If . if "e, 
we are wasted, we are disgraced in the Land : 1 
of Time,” said a figure, who was an Hour; { f f 
“but if we are used wisely and well, we are [VA Ars SNS P \ 


” 


5 
turned into Spirits of Happiness, like ‘ Wt. WAS { 


The poor Hour broke off {/) 
with a sob; but Doreen, who \ >) 
Was now very miserable, saw | pip / \ ky 
something which made her \ , 
forget her misery for a — 
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THE LAND OF TIME 


> \\ 


| 
Out of the hole \ \ 
came a beautiful 


figure, dressed in 
robes of purest white, 
and holding a silver lamp in its hand. 

The figure stood in front of Doreen, and, 
in a voice which was like a silver chime, said, 

Iam the Hour which was spent in helping 
a poor little child to-day.” 

‘You are very beautiful,’’ faltered Doreen, 
looking down. 

“Yes,” went on the sweet voice, “ all the 
Hours which are well spent become Spirits of 
Happiness, and the lamp which we hold is 
to light the way to other happy Hours. But 
the poor Minutes and Hours which have been 
unfortunate have to wander about in the 
Land of Time like lost sheep. They never 
have a chance of being happy, and we are 
so sorry for them.”’ 

The pretty voice ceased, and just as 
Doreen was saying earnestly, Oh, I will 
make all my minutes and hours beautiful,” 
Nurse came in with the tea. 

She put the tray down, and exclaimed, 

Why, Miss Doreen, what are you doing ? 
You will make your eves bad if you rub 
them like that.” 

he child asked, ‘‘ Nurse, when you were 
a little girl, did you ever see the Land of 
Time in the fire 2?” 
rai. can’t say that I ever did,” replied 
Nurse, 

“ Are wasted hours unhappy, and well- 
Spent ones beautiful 2’? went on Doreen. 

rhey most certainly are,” was the reply, 
and, as the tea was « onsumed, a certain little 
girl resolved to make all 


Spirits of Happiness. 


her future hours 
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CONVERSATION CORNER 
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The Invisible World 


UR number this month opens with 
Mr. Harold Begbie’s article on ‘‘ The 
Invisible World.’’ The title takes my 
imagination. What a number of invisible 
worlds there are! For instance, there is 
that invisible world of the future about 
which we think just now when we wish 
one another ‘‘A Happy New Year.’”’ This 
invisible world some of us, perhaps, are 
looking to with apprehension. How wonder- 
ful has been the year that is passing! How 
marvellous have been its events—its wars 
and strifes, its mistakes and sorrows, Its 
glad surprises, and its meed of love and 
happy fellowship. And holds in 
its invisible arms just such another bundle 
of pleasures and pains. My message to the 
readers of THE QUIVER is one ot gladness 
and confidence. I am more and more 
convinced that the croakers are false pro- 
phets; the events of the past, grim and 
terrible as some of them have been, are part 
of God’s retributive and redemptive plan. 
We may have plenty of trouble, heart- 
burnings, and strife in this New Year, but 
do let us believe that if we manfully face 
life, with full trust in God, and determined 
to conquer, we shall wring good fortune 
out of this future Tinie, and fighting often, 
maybe failing sometimes, we shall in the 
end succeed. 
<Je 
The CroaKkers 
| HAVE accused the croakers of being 
false prophets. I know that there are 
a good many things which, taken by them- 
selves, seem to entitle us to croak; it is 
easy enough to discover signs here and there 
of deca ence and failure. What the pessi- 
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mist does not recognise is that there must be 
an ebb as well as a flowin the tide of human 
progress. The real prophet is the man who 
is able to take large views. Around the 
coast of this Britain of ours there are parts 
where the sea is encroaching, and_ parts 
where it is receding. The fact of a storm 
occurring here or there, whatever its violence 
or duration, is no conclusive evidence as to 
this erosion; the tempest in its fury may 
sweep your bathing tent off the beach, but 
that is no proof that the sea is encroaching 
on the land! 
fe 

Stock-Taking 

HERE will be some among my readers 

who will use a few quiet moments 

of this passing year to take stock of their 
own inner progress. A most excellent idea 
But in your mental and_ spiritual  stock- 
taking see that your perspective is right; 
try to find the general tendencies rather 
than fix with morbid regret on the isolated 
storms that have marred the past days 
And when your self-analysis is taken, b 
brave enough to take the lessons of the 
past and then forget it. We can turn de- 
feats into victories in a marvellous way !! 
we have the courage to start afresh. 

So I wish every reader a very Happ) 
New Year—happy in_ high thinking tt 
striving and in conquering. The God Who 
is above us sees our struggles and knows 
our hearts, and He will help us through. 


, 


Thanks 
ANY readers have written to thank 
Tue QOviver tor the three articles 


on “ Religion’? in the November number 
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I have been delighted to know how the 
writers of those articles have helped. Here 
is how one lady writes: ‘‘ May I add my 
small note of gratitude to the many choruses 
of praise [ am sure you must receive, but 
even the twitter of a country sparrow may 
not be quite unwelcome. I am an invalid 
and only able to do very ‘ odd-and-end ’ 
bits of work, but I do enjoy an hour’s quict 
reading, and your magazine has helped me 
much. The articles on and by Florence 
Barclay are very interesting. But far and 
away do I like best A. C. Benson’s helpful, 
strong paper on ‘ Keligion.’ It seems to me 
that many a soul that has felt its utter 
inability to help the young folks will have 
an uplift on reading A. C. B.'s words. As 
a worker it has helped me.”’ I could fill 
many columns with similar letters of appre- 
ciation. I take this opportunity to thank 
my correspondents for their words of cheer, 
which in their turn have much encouraged 
me. I must also say how delighted I have 
been with the response to the appeal I 
made for words of recommendation. We 
have not yet reached the ten thousand 
increase in circulation that 1 am aiming 
at, but the latest returns indicate that 
over four thousand extra copies of the 
November number were sold, and, as far 
as I can judge at the time of writing, this 
amount will be largely exceeded with the 
Christmas Number. May I point out that 
in view of our rising circulation it is advis- 
able for friends to order their copies early ! 


New Year Plans 

HILST the general opinion on the first 

number of our new volume seemed to 
be very flattering, several kind critics were 
ready with the query, ‘ But can you keep 
it up?” Well, that is for you to say as 
you get the issues one after another. I am 
planning several surprises for the New Year ; 
there will be one or two Special Numbers— 
and | hope to make them really special in 
character. But I am also aiming at making 
the “ordinary ” issues out of the ordinary, 


too. 


The Future of the Salvation Army 
HE first item in my February number 
will concern the Salvation Army. <A 

ore 

em deal was written and said about the 

‘Army a few months ago on the passing away 


768 
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of its revered founder. But well as it is for 
us to take stock of the great deeds of the 
past, my purpose in this article is different. 
No institution can live on its reputation, 
and what is eminently good for one genera- 
tion is not necessarily of service in the next. 
So I asked a Special Commissioner—a man 
of sound judgment and Christian charity— 
to make a critical examination of the Army 
as it is to-day, and its prospects for to- 
morrow, and let me have an independent 
report on ‘The Future of the Salvation 
Army.”’ I believe that his article will create 
widespread attention. 


Poor St. Valentine ! 
HAT has become of St. Valentine's Day 
and the ‘true lovers’ tokens ”’ that 
used to be sent on that anniversary? I 
suppose valentines were killed by the vulgar 
caricatures which ten years or so ago one 
could buy and send anonymously to those 
against whom one had a grudge : a detestable 
business. But fifty years ago the dainty 
little lover’s emblem had its place and was 
treasured long and tenderly. Miss Florence 
Bone has written me a story of a valentine, 
which after long years is brought to light 
and plays a strange part in this modern 
world of ours. The story is called ‘* Dear 
Heart,’’ and is one of the features of my 


February number. 


About the Binding 
HERE is one matter on which I am 
forced to disappoint certain of my 
readers. We made special arrangements to 
stitch our Christmas Number, and I had 
been entertaining the hope that it might be 
possible to make this our ordinary method 
of binding. Unfortunately the difficulties 
have proved insurmountable. All the maga- 
zines of large circulation have tried to solve 
this problem, just as we have done, but they 
all have come to the same conclusion that 
for a permanent undertaking wire-stabbing 
is the only practicable method. So for the 
present we must go on as we are—only 
waiting for the inventive genius, who in time, 
I suppose, comes along to solve all problems ! 
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OUR NEW COMPETITION 


First Prize: £20 in Goods 


Second Prize: 
Twelve Tea:-Makers 


By THE 


BX announced last month, our new 
competition is for Hluminated Texts 
or Mottoes. In framing the competi- 
tions for ‘THE QUIVER, we have always 
sought to choose something that affords 
plenty of variety for the individual tastes 
and capabilities of readers; and_ this, 
certainly, is no exception. It would be 
difficult to find a class of artistic effort 
more open to individuality and ingenuity 
than this of making Mottoes and ‘Texts, 
and it will be seen that the rules allow of, 
and encourage, a variety of methods of 
treatment. 
sje 

What we Want 

As I said last month, what we want are 
texts or mottoes of a helpful and inspiring 
character. Beauty of design and execu- 
tion will, of course, be the main factor in 
deciding the competition, but considera- 
tion will also be had for the suitability and 
inspiring character of the motto selected. 

For instance, I remember once staying 
at a small seaside cottage where the chief 
ornament of the parlour, or dining-room, 
was a staring injunction: ‘ Prepare to 
meet thy God.” ‘Tastes differ, but per- 
sonally it did not seem to me that that 
was a suitable motto for a dining-room. 
On the other hand, when accepting 
hospitality in different parts ol the 
country, I have again and again been 
charmed and inspired by some message 
of cheer, suitably presented and framed, 
in the guest-chamber of the house. 

How many inspiring mottoes one can 
think of, and without having to search 
very far. When one is in an angry and 
embittered mood, such a motto as that 
I printed last month 
“ The more we know 

W hoe "er feels dee ply feels for ll who 

live”’ 


£10 in Goods 
Twelve Volumes 


EDITOR 


might very well turn the point of our 
wrath, and lead to calmer thoughts. How 
many hundreds and thousands of passages 
from the Bible must have been used. 
times without number, to cheer and 
inspire, to help and save. 


‘Love suffereth long, and is kind.” 


How the words brace one up for greater 


endurance and more loving service ! 


se 
The Rules 
Having given this outline of what is 
wanted, I must further say that all com- 
petitors must observe and abide by the 
following rules : 

1. The text or motto may be upon 
any material paper, board, wood, linen 
canvas, ete.—and drawn, painted, or 
worked by any process—water-colour 
or oils, cotton or silk, or any other 
method. But the cost of the materials 
used must in no ease exceed One 
Shilling, and the finished article must 
not be more than 3 feet in its longest 
dimension, 


motto must be 


Sp cial upon 


2. text or 
accompanied by the 
(which will appear in our next Issue 
with the name and address of the 
competitor. 

» ‘The entries must be addressed to 
The Editor, Tue Quiver, Belle 

Sauvage, London, E.C., marked “ Com- 

petition,” and sent carriage paid. They 

must be received by the Editor not 

later than April 30, 1913 

4 The 
final. 

It will be seen from this that whilst 
the great bulk of the entries will be ol the 
the door 1s not 


decision of the Editor 1 


drawn or painted varicty, 
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OUR NEW COMPETITION 


closed against needlework texts, or even 
poker-work or bead-work—or, indeed, any 
new ingenious method of making and 
illuminating a text! The one thing to 
be remembered is that it must be suitable 
for placing upon the wall of a room. 

It is not necessary that mottoes should 
be framed—and it certainly is not desirable 
that glass be sent with them. 


Se 


Thousands Wanted 

I want some thousands of beautiful 
texts and mottoes to be sent in for this 
competition. ‘The Prize List given below 
is an attractive one, but remember that 
even if you do not get a prize your efforts 
will not be wasted, for I shall have the 
texts suitably distributed, principally to 
hospitals and similar institutions, where 
they will be a source of continual help 
and inspiration. 

I know that there will be many to 
whom this competition will not appeal. 
I would ask such to try to remember 
some friends of artistic leanings, and 
bring the competition under their notice. 


The Prize List 
The First Prize will be an order for 
Twenty Pounps on Messrs. Boots, Cash 
Chemists. 
Most of my readers know that Messrs. 
Boots have one or more branches in every 


town, large and small, in the British 
Islands, and that they supply almost 
everything in the way of fancy goods, etc. 
‘The fortunate winner will be able to visit 
any one of Messrs. Boots’ establishments 
and select goods to the value of £20; or, 
if this is not convenient—if the winner 
lives abroad, for instance—the Prize may 
be selected from the lists issued by the 
firm, 


sje 


The Second Prize 

In the case of the work of one com- 
petitor being almost as good as_ that 
Which secures First Prize I like to be 
able to offer a good Second. The SECOND 
Prize in this competition will be a 
similar order on Messrs. Boots for TEN 
Pounps’ worth of goods. 


Other Prizes 

For cach of the next twelve in order 
of merit I am giving a “ Teaetta”’ Tea- 
maker—a similar device to the ‘ Caffeta ” 
Coffee-makers which were so much appre- 
ciated in our last competition. The 
“Teaetta’’ is the simplest and most 
perfect tea-maker known, and avoids the 
evils of tannin-poisoning. 

As Consolation Prizes I am _ offering 
twelve handsome volumes. 

Thus in all there will be twenty-six 
prizes 


A WONDERFUL WORK 


— true is the saying, “One half of the world does not know how the other half 
lives"! It would be nearer the truth to say “how the other half exists.” There 
are many spots in Tondon where poverty abounds, but few places so full of human 
wreckage and so terribly poverty-stricken as some in the neighbourhood of St. Barnabas, 
Holloway, where the vicar, the Rey. Frank Swainson, is working unceasingly to uplift 


and save the fallen. If those whose incomes are assured could but peep into the under- 


ground kitchens, cellars, hovels and outhouses where gaunt and haggard men, women, 
and children cke out a miserable existence, they would not be able to sleep in their 


beds their nights and their dreams would be haunted by the secnes, 

Just now funds are very low, and the vicar is appealing for the help of Christian 
people. Donations may be sent either to the Editor of Tue Oviver, La Belle Sauvage, 
London, E.C., or to the Rey. Frank Swainson direct, 
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A flappy 
New 
Year 


rom Violet 
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THE COMPANIONSHIP PAGES 


Conducted by “ALISON” 


How, 
Where 
January, 1913 


When and 


Corner, 


DEAR BOY AND GIRL FRIENDS. 


The very brightest and happiest otf 
New Years is what I wish for each one ot 
you. And with that wish I send my warmest 
thanks for all the Christmas and New Year 


greetings which have reached me trom so 


many parts of the world. You cannot pos- 
sibly realise how much enriched I feel by 
all your affectionate thoughts, and by the 


evidences of friendship which are so constant, 
and come in such generous quantities at 
these times. Few things are more infectious 
than enthusiasm, and just now I am myself 
in very high spirits about our Companion- 
ship, and if we have any lethargic members 
in our Corner to-day, well—I just hope they 
will ‘catch’ something from me and from 
the many who my mood 

It was Dr. Jowett, I believe, who a little 
while back was describing an optimist as 

a person the 
the snow lies on the fields.’’ 


share 


harvest while 
So 1 claim to 


who can see 


be an optimist, and want you all to be 
optimists also. For trom the threshold of 
the New Year [ am pecring forward, and 
J] see a prosperous, joyous yeal ahead tor 


our Companionship and all the interests wi 
have in our Corner 

Che Editor and I were having a long chat 
over our plans the other day, and you will 
be hearing something of them before long. 
I am anticipating much joyous success in the 
work to which we have put ourselves. 

And isn't it jolly to have these two new 
pictures from Canada! 1 wish we had on 
of David, but there are letters from 
“ Three ’’ for you to read in a moment 

The news I have of them is that each on¢ 
is ‘‘ doing splendidly All our shareholders 
will have this joy to add to their New Years 
vladness ; and I am sure every reader ot 
fue Oviver will be glad with us that our 
spl ndid chance 


children are having such a 
in the new country 

If every one of my helpers co-operates as 
lovally this last, and we gain new 
supporters, then we may hope legitimately 
to be able to help set some other boys and 
girls on a happy pathway in lite. 


year as 


Our Children’s Letters 


David's must come first, | 
so long since we heard trom him: 


think, as 1t is 


to tell you all 


Just a few line 
and Mrs. > 


about the place where I am staying Mr 


1 


— 
ap 
| t 
Lena h 
i 
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half. Another boat came and 
pulled us off. It was so very 
rocky when they pulled us off 
that we couldn't stand up. After 
all that it was pretty late, so we 
turned back and went to Jubilee 
Point. We played around for a 
time. I found five cents in the 
mud. Mr. Keith then called us 
to the races. There were lots of 
different kinds, such as shoe race, 
boot races, sack races, and lots 
of others. I came second in the 
sack race, and first in the boot 
race. For being first I got a 
beautiful work-box. The sack 
race was tried over four different 
times with four different girls, 
and the ones that came first in 
the four raced together, and the 
one that beat them got the 
prize. Helen is getting on fine 
in school. She is in Grade III. 


have got two horses, three cows, 
four yearlings and a calf, eight 
sheep and four lambs. Dear 
friend, we have a lot of potatoes, 
cabbages, beets, carrots, turnips, 
apples We have a lot of grain 
and a lot of hay. I feed the two 
pigs and feed the calf. I gather 
the eggs at night and get wood and 
water in. Dear friend, at the 
place where I am staying there is 
alittle girl, her name is Gracie, 
] like her and I have lots of fun 
with her. Mr. and Mrs. S. are 
quite well at present. I go to 
school on weekdays, and to church 
on Sundays. We have a school 
teacher who teaches us; he is a 
good teacher. He learns the boys 
and girls many things. Some- 
times I go to Mrs. S.’s mother’s, 
and play with her brother, and 
on Christmas I have lots of 


good things off the Christmas . Iam in Grade II. I have avery 
tre. I fetch the cows in at Winifred Johnson nice teacher. I hope you'll like 
nights, and am going to learn to my picture. I am eleven years 
milk them. So now I must close old. Please send me a QUIVER. 


my letter, from your friend, Davip. Good-bye.” Wishing Tur Quiver every success, I remain your 
little friend, Viover. 
I asked David to tell us what he did with 


himself; so now you may exercise your Violet does not say, but I think this 
imagination, and picture what his daily life day of adventures must have been the 
is like. He will be growing into a fine big occasion of the Sunday school or day school 
boy in that healthy home life. treat; don’t you? And what an exciting 

This is what Lena says : day, with those boat experiences and sack- 
race winning ! 


iolet 


“Dear Attson,--Just a few lines to sav I received 


vour kind letter and also the cards, which are very ‘ 
pretty. We have had two months’ holidays; during . 
we | the holiday I was down at Lake Erie. 1 learned how Some Prizes and their Winners 
swim. It was such fun going in for a swim, I had hoped to be able to print the Christ- / 
especially when the waves were high. Once I nearly 
hat got bitten by a large crab, I just jumped out in time. mas Story ¢ ompetition result in the Decem- 
vill Was I not lucky ? I like Mrs. S. [her foster-mother] — ber Number, but, unfortunately, we had to | 
- very much. T think she is such a darling. She has go to press so early that this was impossible. 
he such a sweet smile and charming manners, that I All Lc 1 >is to give the awards, and 
the am sure everyone ought to like het I have been can GO — om 
ill for two or three days. I had adenoids removed perhaps the stories themselves will have a 
by M.. who did e of charge; he next chance of appearing in next year’s Christmas 
Goor to Mrs. 5., and she hopes that my hearing ' 9 
n A lo i 
will be better. Mrs. S. and 1 feel very grateful Number! long while to wait, isn't it : 
all to the kind doctor. From your little Companion, In the competition the prizes are won in 
LENA each case by 
ni Violet i a story ; the 
ers writes verses were 
r’s Ava: really not 
etter to 
ur much as I 
ce school started shoul] like to 
I was awa on hay c ha d 
my holidays te j 
Millbrook ind pomethin 5 
“ then came good to 
ly h me to gy quote, Books 
id down the Lal : i 
id ikes are be 
Wi started to ering 
go to Idle sent to Mar- 
Wydle, but as jovrie Heard 
lake we got 
Is stuck fast on an Southgate, 
old railway piet N.), Vera W. 
that had sunk Andrews (age 
ll be 15; Wimble- 
there <t “ie don, S.W.), 
an hour and a Leven Companions and Charlotte 
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The Macduff Viole: Sale 


B. Williams (age 20; Streatham) all 
London members, as it happens, curiously. 

Let me mention the contributions sent by 
Vera Eades, Fran Boston, Eissvllt Prichard, 
Mildred Thorpe, O. Ewers, and the brave 
attempt—for a nine-year-old) = member 
made by Wathleen Heard. 

Nathleen Collyer (age 11 London, Ontario) 
sent an admirable collection of Canadian 
wild tlowers, very carefully mounted, and 
has the prize in the Foreign Section of the 
Wild lowers Competition. There is news 
from London in a later paragraph 

Hilda Wilson (Macdutt) wins a prize for 
having recruited twelve members tor our 
Companionship, and | beheve one or two 
others of these special prizes will soon have 
to be sent to Macdutt, for they are a busy, 
keen set of workers there Let me tell you 
the result of their sale. Over /G was taken, 
ot which, after deducting certain necessary 
expenses, 48 158. was available for our Violet 
Fund Wasn't that splendid! 1 am sure 
there will be a chorus of loving congratula- 
tion from our Corner for all the Companions 
and friends who have had a share in the 
work 

Our especially warm thanks are due to 
Hilda’s father and mother, to the devoted 
janitor and his wite (who must have worked 
very hard), and to Mr. Milne, the minister 
of the Church of Scotland, who again 
opened the sale, and said kind words about 
our Corner and our work. You will be 
interested in the picture ol the ale and 
the worker fet me quote a few sentences 
from some letter 
A Gala Day in Macduff 

ith i ul ! 


t 


(We owe a «Thank you” also to the photo- 
grapher, by the way) 


‘taken, so the will give vou an idea of how 
they were rranged Dad put up a back to the 
work stall be e we had many * hanging’ 
thing Well, after the photos were taken, Mr, Milne 
opened the sale by saving that it said well for us 
beginning early to try to give a better home to 
little chil n | fortunate than rselves, and | 

hoped « S e would ced, f he was sure 
it was training us in the wav w Id in lat 

jit Then tl le began I e were f t 
the worl tall, tw at ea tofiee stall, and at the 
cake stall; two at the tlowe tall 


(Had Douglas any red carnations this year, 
I should like to know ?) 


‘and four waitresses. We began at three o'clock, 
und alt t everything was sold by six o'clock 
There were a few things on the work stall left, but 
we are Keepin them toward next sale 


Margaret Lyall has also written: 


“We were all del ted when Hilda brought it 

iw letter lread itt s when we we busy gettir 
the stalls read) Mr. Milne, our minister, opened t 
ile Hei nice, and alwa » willing to help 

Another account of the “ lovely day” 
comes from Mary West: 

* There were a great many yp ple at the sale,” she 
tells me, “and [ think it as \ good of them t 
take s im interest in it all 


| think so too, Mary, but I know they 
would have a really happy time with you 
all; didn't | just wish 1 could have been 
with you myselt ! 


New Members to Welcome 

Now really it is time you older Com- 
panions and our new members were made 
known to cach other 

In Macdutt there are three Ruth Barron 
(age 13) and Margaret Chalmers (age 13) 
introduced |b Varearet Lyall and Willte 
VWcOueen (ave 10), introduced by Hilda 
Scotland is leading again this month, In 


[a] Q : 

: and flower stalls, and cake stalls, and a * dip,’ and 
then the tea-tabl \\ phot 


Leven we have two new members, /dith 
Wright (age 12) and Nate Robertson (age 14). 
You will be pleased to see the pk ture of our 
Group there. In Glasgow we have two 
fresh friends—.Jary Hamilton (age 15) and 
Jessie H. Anderson (age 15). At Murraye 
field Margaret J. Davidson (age 12) joins 
us; andin Aberdeen, Evelyn EF. Hill (age 13). 
Kate enclosed a lovely spray of heather, 
gathered in Dunkeld, where she had been 
staying. 


“T should like to become a member,” says Jessie. 
“It has taken me a long time to decide, you will 
think, when I tell vou that I have read and 
enjoved the chats since the Corner started 

have enjoved the Companions’ letters every 

ith, and hope to join in the goodwill which seems 


univ il.” 


From Alberta 


From Lundbreck (Alberta) Grace V. K. 
Connelly (age 16) writes : 


“T have read the many interesting letters of the 
( panions tor nearly two years, so [ thought that 
| would write too. We live on a ranch of 160 acres. 
0 ol thont a quarter of a mile from our 
farm. It was built two vears age, and is painted 
White witl een trimmin I am m the eighth 
grad 1 thir vour plan of sending those little 
children out and supporting them is just lovely... . 
How mat t ( panions like horseback riding ? 
I im ve fond ot it Por pets I have two cats, 
Trixie and P t; a dog, Sport, and two horses, 
wi nd Dick; also a cow and a calf, Lily and 

Dorothy Dungworth (age 13) is a new 


member in Sheffield. Nancy J. Smith (age 


a another Lincolnshire member, lives at 
lealing 


have often wi hed that IT might join) vour 
Tle 
mer, a I ll be very pleased if vou will send 
eruticate of membership, and [ will try to 
Aelp in any way I am able,” she writes. 

Winnie Adams (age 14), whose home is 


m Northamptonshire, is a chum of Jrene 


The Macduff Workers 


King-Turner, and thinks it is much nicer 
for two to be helping than one. She and 
Irene are in the same form at school, and 
they were having a jolly week-end together 
at the latter’s home in Folkestone when she 
wrote, 


From the Pacific 
From Ocean Tsland, in the Western Pacific, 
I have this little note : 


“T have been taking Tur Quiver ever since our 
arrival, nearly three vears ago, on the island, and as 
we are very isolated I think 1 must enjov and look 
forward to it almost more than most of the members. 
I wish to join the H.W.W.C., and enclose 2s. 6d. for 
a brooch, and 1s. 6d. for the Funds. Please send 
me a collecting card.” 

We shall look for some very interesting 
letters from this new far-away member, 
Nappel H. Quayle-Dickson (age 14). 

Mildved Hewitt (age 17) is another New Zea- 
land Companion. Her home is at Palmers- 
ton North. 


“An aunt of mine sends us Tue Quiver,” she 
writes, “and has also sent me a badge, so T am 
writing to ask if LT may join the Companionship.” 


Kathleen Collyer’s little sister, Dorothy, 
joins us at London (Ontario), and ordered a 
badge, and sent a gift for the Violet Fund. 
We have to introduce a bevy of members in 
Jamaica. Lena and Datsy Da Costa are 
new Kingston Companions. 

* Both of my sisters are members already,” writes 
Daisy. We are all interested in the Corner. I am 
only a little girl of eight. . . . I have a dear little 
black and white kitten; we call her *‘Gitt’; she 
follows me wherever 1 go. We have also a_ big 
mastiff watchdog; her name is Fanny; she is a 
dear old dog. Daddy has given me 6d. for the 
Fund,” 

Dova K. Burke (age 20) and Elsie H. Burke 
(age 22) have joined our Group at Sav-la- 


Mar; Gwen. -lguilay has gained a welcome 
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recruit in her aunt, Mrs. Wish4e4 
E. R. Berwick (Kingston). 


“4: a gift for the Violet Fund, 
, Dorothy Knight (Falking- 


Letters, which I must ham) expressed her delight 
quote next time, come ow Every Companion with her badge. Heriot 
from two dear little folks : : 4 in the Corner ought Hughes (Crouch End) 


Arnold Sydney Aguilar (age 
4) and Iris H. Aguilar (age 
6), who will, no doubt, add 
merriment to the doings 
of the Sav-la-Mar Com- 
panions ; and a jolly letter, 
asking for a ‘‘charm,”’ is 
from Alexander W. Aguilar 
(age 11). We shall expect much happy news 
from this corner of the West Indies, and 
heaps of letters. 

In Wales we have a new friend in Arthur 
Owen (age 14; Nantlle), who is introduced 
by Essyllt Prichard. Marjorie K. Wareham 
(age 13) writes, asking for membership, from 
Newton Abbot, and vet another West Indian 
member is James FF. Thomas (Grenada). 

We are delighted to have all these new 
members, and hope, as one says, that soon 
we shall know each other. 


From Old Friends 

Our old friend Entd Hayward wrote from 
near Melbourne, where her family has 
settled : 

“We had a very pleasant voyage,” she says, 


“though it was extremely hot. We went ashore 
at Gibraltar, Toulon, Naples, Port Said, Colombo, 


Fremantle and Adelaide, and enjoved ourselves 
very much. We all thought Colombo the most fasci- 
nating and the most beautiful Ihe Red Sea was 
indescribable, and we ame in for the end of a 
monsoon in the Indian Ocean. I am going to school 


soon, and will try to get some new Companions 
Yours affectionately, 

Irene Knight sent me an interesting letter 
from bristol. She has a class, now, of five 
little boys and one little girl in the Primary 
Department of a Sunday school, and enjoys 
it greatly. Molly and Margery Wallis wrote 
dear little letters from Clandtield, and sent 


to have a Badge. 
Have you ordered 
yours yet P 


wrote about her Jersey 

holiday. I was very glad 
to hear once more from 
Vera Harding (Hunger- 
ford). She has had deep 
sorrow, and we send our 
loving sympathy. ‘Iam 
so glad our three protégés 
are doing well,” she comments. Laura 
Jago writes glowingly of the country 
around St. Ives, and AHathleen Burges 
sends a sweet lavender-decked letter, with 
a picture of her home at Holbeach. She, 
too, was delighted with the badge. Jean 
Best (Aberdeen) has made &s. with her 
‘Violet Magazine ’’ this time ; Maud Arm- 
strong (Jesmond) and Annie Anderson 
(Edrom) had been toffee-making for the 
Fund; Dora Stewart and Ivy Slessey sent 
their regular subscriptions ; Wunifred Top- 
liss, Avthury Smart, Nathleen Crago, Margaret 
Be ee, Ethel and Dorts Lamb, Ronald 
McDonald, Jovee Haseley, Cecil Howarth, 
Emily Ferrett, Mabel Richardson, Enid and 
Ida Jones, and Janie M. Crawford are among 
our contributors who sent recent gifts 

There is a big pile of other letters from 

home lands and abroad, but just see how 
our space is filling! I must say ‘‘ Good- 
bye,”” and give you more correspondence 
next time. I hope I shall have many in- 
teresting letters this month, and be able 
to award several Letter Prizes. 

I am, believe me, 
Your affectionate Companion, 


RULES 


“ ALISON” is glad to welcome as members of the Corner all readers young enough to 


enjoy the chats. 


The coupon is in the advertisement section. 


The Competition Rules are three only, but they must be observed :— 
(a) One side only of the paper is to be written on. 
(b) The full name and address must be given on the final page. 
(c) Age last birthday its to be stated also. 

Foreign and Colonial Companions are allowed an extra month. 

A prize is given to every Companion who gets twelve others to joins 
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_Fat Persons Transformed! 


HAT sounds rather 
a “large order,” 
does it not? Still, it is 
a positive fact, proved 
by thousands and thou- 
4 sands of cases, that a 
fat, clumsy, shapeless 
figure can be trans- 
formed pleasantlyand harmlessly intoa slender, 
graceful form without the least difficulty or 
personal inconvenience, and at comparatively 
little cost, by the simple Antipon treatment 
for the permanent cure of over-fatness or 
obesity. The proprietors of Antipon have 
received grateful written testimonials enough 
to fill the whole of this issue in small print, 
the original letters being carefully preserved 
for reference in- 
vestigation. Among 
these such convincing 
personal reports as the 
following are to be 
found by the hundred : 
am pleased to tell 
you,” says the writer 
who resides at Temple- 
patrick, “ that Antipon 
has quite cured me. I have lost 2 stone, and 
have thus recovered normal weight. I have 
been taking Antipon as directed up to a few 
days ago, and feel much stronger and better 
in every way. I quite believe it will be a 
me haa Antipon is worthy of all that is 
Sald Of it. 


_ That “lasting cure” is assured, simply 
because Antipon, apart from its remarkable 
power of eliminating every vestige of needless, 
uiwholesome or disfiguring fat from face, 
trunk, and limbs, prevents the reappearance 
excess. In fact, Antipon eradicates 
Tom the system the pre-disposition to make 
more adipose tissue than is necessary to the 
maintenance of heat and 
reserve material, and the 
preservation of a beautiful 
form, It is no exagger 
ation to say that Antipon 
transforms fat people ; it 
Z (loes positively work a 
7 fundamental change, and 

at the end of the delighttul 


treatment the — subject 
looks and feels a new being; 
the figure is correct, the 
bearing graceful, the move- 
ments alert, thestepelastic. 
And there has been in 7 
many cases a decrease in 
weight approaching, per- 
haps, 3 stone! It is indeed wonderful. 

Unlike other treatments, many of which 
starve the tissues either through absurd food 
restrictions or weakening drug-remedies, 
Antipon requires the strengthening assistance 
of good, wholesome food in abundance, so 
that the muscular and nervous systems may 
improve as fast as the superfluous fat dis- 
appears. Antipon secures perfect nutrition 
by its tonic action on the 
whole digestive system, 
whereby appetite is ren- 
dered keen and assimilation 
of nourishment perfected. 
There is a decrease of 
8 oz. to 3 1b. within a day 
and a night of | starting 
Antipon. 

There has never been a 
special preparation more universally esteemed 
than Antipon, and it has gained its great 
reputation as the standard remedy for the 
permanent cure for obesity simply because 
persons who have taken it have been +o 
grateful that they have recommended it far 
and near—at home and overseas. 

Antipon is sold in bottles, price 2s. 6d. and 
4s. 6d., by Chemists, Stores, ete. ; or, in 
the event of difficulty, may be had (on re- 
mitting amount), privately packed, carriage 
paid in the United Kingdom, direct from 
the <Antipon Company, Olmar Street, 
London, S.F. 

Antipon can be had from = steck or on 
order from all) Druggists 
and Stores in the Col- 
onies and India, is 
stocked by wholesale houses 
throughout =the world. 
United States Agents: 
Messrs. E. Fougera & Co., 
90 Beekman New 
York City. 
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Drummer Dyes 


1d. and 3d. each, 
Make “home-dyeing” pleasurable and profitable. 


Extremely easy to use (simple directions with each packet) give splendid 


results, never fail and every colour is absolutely fast. 


are sold by all grocers, stores, oilmen and chemists. 
things in your home that could be refreshed and renewed by a change of 


colour. 


Afternoon tea-cloths. 


Red lances 

Brush and Comb Bags, 
Cambric Cushion Covers 

Casement Curtains, 

Chintz Covers 

Cotton Tapestries. 

Cretonne Covers, 

Curtain Sashes 

Capes and Caps. 


Damask Curtains 
Damask Table Covers 


The list below may he!p. 


Table Slips. 
Duchesse Covers 
E:mbroidered Slips 
F 
Frilled Cushion Covers. 


Cut out this coupon and send, 
with name of grocer or stores, 
along with six penny stamps to 


Wm. Edge & Sons, Ltd., Bolton, 


and you will receive by return 
seven penny Dyes and 
two Dolly Creams (lor making 
curtains beautiful.) 


Drummer Dyes 
Just consider the many 
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THE CRUTCH-AND-KINDNESS LEAGUE 


By the Rev. J. REID HOWATT 
A Flying Leap 


HIS is the age of speed—cycles, motors, 

thirtv-knots-an-hour liners, mile-a- 
minute trains, and so forth. It is well in its 
way, for the old, leisurely times were slow 
times about most matters, so that even the 
thing that was good was done only after a 
stupendous degree of deliberation. It is all 
very nice to say that “‘ Time was made for 
slaves,” but when we face the fact that 
every man’s time on earth is very short at 
the longest, that adage must be left to the 
Orient with its perfumed dreams; there is 
no scope for it in the practical West. 

The trouble is not with the speed, but 
with the vacancy at the end of it. To rush 
for rush’ sake is hardly a high ideal, yet 
when we want to “ get there’? we must 
urge the pace, even though there is little or 
nothing to do after we have “ got there.” 


Taking a Run 

A gentleman for whom T have a great 
esteem—Mr. Studd, the famous ex-cricketer 
and “live” evangelist—lately emphasised 
the importance of taking a good run in order 
to make an effective leap. There is no 
denying the utility of this advice. It 
brought vividly to mind an occasion when 
I had to put it to @ severe and critical test, 
with results which have had no small 
influence on my life ever since. I was then 
a wee schoolboy, and bird-nesting. Perhaps 
I was also trespassing, but to this day I am 
ill-informed on the law of trespass. I know 
I was on strange ground where I suddenly 
observed I was not aione, a big farmer 
rapidly making his way in my direction. 
He might only have been taking exercise, 
but I had the impression he was seeking a 
closer acquaintance with me. I did not like 
his look, and had no desire for his intimacy, 
So, yielding to first impressions, I ran, He 
fan, too, taking mean advantage of his 
longer legs to come rapidly nearer, till my 
Pit-a-pat steps led me to the edge of a broad 
ditch full of most unwholesome-looking 
water, I took a flying leap, and landed 


safely on the other side. Here I felt like the 
runaway slave 


, Sate over the Canadian border, 


355 


under the wgis of the British flag which 
never, never, never flaunts over a slave (I 
had been reading ‘“‘ Uncle Tom’’), and I 
danced a war dance and defied my huge 
adversary. He said things, but did not 
attempt my leap. 

The point lies in the sequel, which I am 
coming to. Telling the adventure after- 
wards to some of my school chums, they 
dared me to do that jump again, and on a 
fine, sunny afternoon we adjourned to the 
field for the purpose. I took the run, and 
leapt—right into the ditch. I pass over 
some painful recollections of the welcome I 
got on reaching home by roundabout paths, 
but the moral of it all clings to me still— 
that it is not enough to leap; there must be 
a real and urgent motive behind the action. 
When the farmer was after me I was in 
dead earnest; but when the boys were 
round me I was only showing off. 


Now is the Time 

This need of an adequate motive for 
effective action is not restricted to urgent 
dread, it is equally effective when the driving 
power is kindness, sympathy, or pity. And 
this is a good time to make the effort. 
Spurgeon once told of a man who parried 
every appeal on behalf of Christian decision 
by quoting, ‘“ He that believeth shall not 
make haste.’’ “Since how long have you 
believed ? ’’ asked the great preacher. ‘ Ten 
years.”” “ Then, my good friend,” quoth 
the other, “if you decide now nobody can 
say you have been in a hurry.” The like 
could be said concerning a good many people 
at present. There are many things they 
have believed it were good they should do, 
and their intention to do them—some day 
—has been very touching, but year after 
year has slid away, and the good resolve 
has never been begun, and now another 


year is opening its gates. 

Can a better opportunity offer itself than 
by kindness shown to a poor, crippled bairn ? 
Next to the hands it is the free use of the 
legs all young creatures rollick in. Running, 
leaping, dancing, cricketing, footballing, 
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playing hide-and-seek, hardly knowing it 
and all unthinking of it, it is our legs 


which contribute the largest share of our 
joy in life, and the cripple is bereft of it 
all! Sad enough in the Grown-up, but in 
the Child! And when poverty, want and 
loneliness are added thereto, how forlorn is 
the picture. Yet this is the lot of thousands 
of crippled children in London alone, on the 
registers of that most merciful organisation 
the Ragged School Union, founded by Lord 
Shaftesbury—‘‘ The Good Earl ’’—over half 
a century ago, and still spreading its pitiful- 
ness under the guidance of Sir John Kirk, 
the man who has given a long lifetime to 
work among the poor. 

Many of those who have taken the run 
through the year that is but have 
not yet taken the decisive leap, are kindly 
enough and sympathetic in disposition, but 
have been deterred by difficulties in the 


gone, 


way—limited time, limited means, them- 
selves invalids perhaps, or living where 


there are practically neither cripples nor 
poor. These and similar difficulties are real, 
but the Grutch-and-Kindness League solves 
them all. Wherever there is a Post Office, 
there the work of good can be done. In this 
way: Each member of the League has the 
name and address of a child cripple given 
him or her, with all needful particulars 
concerning the little charge, and all that is 
asked of the member is that he or she should 
write a letter once a month at least, to the 
cripple assigned, or if unable at any time 
to write, to send a toy, bit of ribbon, paint- 
box, picture post card—any kindly trifle to 
let the small sufferer know he or she has not 
This 


cost 1s 


been forgotten by the unseen friend. 
that for, the 
trifling; there is only one fee, One Shilling, on 
entrance, just enough to meet expenses and 
pay for the certificate 
given; the entailed 
monthly letter make but 
I would plead most tenderly with those 


is all is sought and 


which is 
by the 
a small outlay. 


handsome 


few stamps 


readers who have not yet given them- 
selves the yoy. ol systematically doing 
kindness outside the circle of their own 
relations, to join the Crutch-and-Kindness 


League, and so begin the year with a sweet 


and lovely action The beginning of a year 
is peculiarly auspicious for such a purpose, 


for it is always an incentive to hold on in 


our way if there is some clear, outstanding 
landmark from which to measure the pro- 
egress we are making, and New Year’s Day 
Such a merciful 

fail to make 
my warmest wish 


is one of the best for this. 
work, well begun, cannot 
** A Happy New YEAR ”’ 
for all. 

Full particulars about the League may be 
had, for a stamp, from Sir John Kirk, J.P. 

and Secretary, Ragged School 
32 John Street, Theobald’s Road, 


Director 

Union, 

W.C. 
NEW MEMBERS FOR THE MONTH 


Miss Eva Attree, Horsham, Sussex. 

Miss Evelyn Battersby, Dulwich, London, S.E.; 
Miss Selina Barlow, Hackney, London, N.E.; Miss 
Joan Bavley-White, Torrington, N. Devon; Miss 
Betty Bird, Kilmington, Bath; Mr. W. J. Bird, 


Delgany, Ireland ; Misses Florence and Maud Butier, 
Journemouth, Hants. 


Mrs. Carter, Upper Warlingham, Surrey ; Miss M. 
Chevne, Edinburgh, Scotland; Miss Churchill, 
Caversham, Berks ; Miss Crowther, Woodford Green, 
Essex. 


Misses Winsome and 
London, S.W. 
Glos ; Miss Edith 


Mrs. Dibbs, Shipley, Yorks ; 
Connie Dingwall, Clapham Park, 

Miss Elsie Fletcher, Cheltenham 
Fuller, Aston Upthorpe, Berks 

Miss Beatrice and Master David Gillett, Ham 
stead, London, N.W.; Mrs. Goringe, Shirley, 
Southampton ; Miss Enid Grant, Weedon, Northants ; 
Master John B. and Miss Ruth B. Greenup, Highbury 
London, N 


Miss Elsie Hathaway, Cheltenham, Glos; Master 
Manfred Hodson, Beatrice Mine, Rhodesia, Sout 
\frica: Mr. S. E. Hottinger, Berar, India; Miss 
Alice Hurst, Clapham Park, London, S.W Miss 
Elsie Hurst, Enniskillen, Ireland 

Miss Innes, Brighton, Sussex 

Miss R. Latta, Highgate, London, N.; Frank H 
Lee, Esq., Weybridge, Surrey ; Miss C. Lester, Dublin, 


Ireland ; Miss Dorothy M. Ling, Felstead, Essex 


Miss) Olive Martin, Saleombe, Devon; Mr 
Hubert Meacher, Hemel Hempstead, Herts; Miss 
Mary D. Miller, Edinburgh, Seotland ; Miss Moore- 
Stevens, Torrington, N. Devon 

Miss | Norman, New Southgate, London, N 
Miss J. Norman, Hackney, London, N.1 

Mrs. Pearson, Kingsland, London, N. ; Miss Violet 
Philips, Llandovery, Wales; Miss Mary _ Piper, 
Haywards Heath, Sussex; Miss Gladys Puryet, 
Southend, Essex 

Misses Jean and Margaret Rough, Kirriemuir, N.B.; 
Miss Lilian Rumsev, Bayswater, London, W 


Yerrand Shevarry 
Reading, Berks; Miss Winifred 
t Kirby, Che Miss Elsie Spoonet 


Miss Sharman, 
Miss Nora Silvey, 
Smaridge, We 


Kensington, London, W.; Mr. Robert Sutherland 
Castletown by Thurso, N.B , 

Misses Loutsa T. and S. Kathleen Tarleton, Strac- 
bally, Ireland 

Miss E. S. Vibert, Jersey, Channel Islands 

Miss M. de Waal, Glenista, South Africa; Miss 
Florrie Ward, Southend, Essex ; Miss Eileen Walla 
Shroeders, Natal, South Africa; Misses Laura ane 
Florence Wilkinson, Birkenhead, Cheshire 

Miss Young, Toronto, Canada 

Miss Dorothy Wallen, Mi Vera Wideman, Miss 
Edna Papps, Miss Sybil Webb, Miss Alice Hall, Miss 
Dodd, Mi Lucas, Weston-super-Mare Somerset 


(Group 112) 
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“All through the life of a 
feeble-bodied man his path is 
lined with memory’ grave- 
stones which mark the spot 
where noble enterprises per- 
ished for lack of physical 
vigour to embody them in 
deeds.”—Horace Mann. 


Grape-Nuts 


scientifically meets Nature’s demand for the necessary 


food elements, in proper balance 


Its rich nourishment is in concentrated, partly 
pre-digested form, supplying the vigour and endur- 
ance necessary for the accomplishment of one’s life 


purposes. 
“There’s a Reason” 


GRAPE-NUTS CO., Ltd., 86, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 
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A Morris Dance at Bournville Works. 


LLE 
The COCOA deLuxe 


wes its excellence to its 

delicious flavour, to its 
purity, to the careful selection 
of the cocoa beans from 
which it is made, and to the 
healthy conditions under 
which it is manufactured. 
test the best” 


ai 
xs -lb. tin Cadbur¥ Bournville 


HOOPING COUGH 


CROUP 


The Celebrated Effectual Cure without Internal Medicine 


ROCHE’S 


Herbal Embrocation 
will also be found very efficacious in cases of 


BRONCHITIS, LUMBAGO AND 


RHEUMATISM. 
Price 4- per Bottle, of all Druggists. 


IN CONSTANT USE FOR OVER 120 YEARS. 
W. EDWARDS & SON, 157 Queen Victoria St., London, Eng. 


“Dirt is had but Dust is deadly” 


Common sense demands clean sweeping— 

sanitary sweeping. BISSELL sweeping is 

the cleanest sweeping. Raises no dust. 

All Dealers sell the BISSELL Carpet 
Sweeper. A touch propels it. A child 

can use it. 

Prices from 10/6. 


MARK &CO. 98 CLERKENWELL RD. 


LONDON E. C. 


C. BRANDAUER & Co, Ln, 
CIRCULAR-POINTED PENS, 


Neither Scratch 


SEVEN PRIZE nor Spurt, 
MEDALS. Attention js 


also drawn to the 
NEW PATENT 
ANTI - BLOTTING 
PENS. Sample Box of 
either series, 7d. 


Works: BIRMINGHAM, 
WHOLESALE Waenouse 124, NEWGATE STREET, 


Homeless Boys of London and the Provinces 
Appeal for NEW YEAR’S GIFTS. 


“ARETHUSA” & “ CHICHESTER" 


TRAINING SHIPS 


} for poor boys of good character, 
Patrons: THEIR MAJESTIFS THE KING AND 
tent: THE EARL OF JEKSEY, G.C.B 
Chairman and lreasi w. BBARD, Esq, 
17 St. H vs 
ear ro the Royal Navy. 
erchant Service 


QUEEN, 


150 Boys sent each 
,000 have entered 
1,200 Boys and Girls now being maintained, 

DONATIONS EARNESTLY SOLICITED. 


The National Refuges for —- 
and Destitute Children (‘":;: 


| London Office: VA Avenue 
| Bankers» The London County and tminster 
4 High Holb« 

RRISTOW WALLEN 
1 HENRY G. COPELAN 
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Hair Will 
Look Better, 


will be more beautiful, longer and finer, will stop 
falling off, and Scurf and Dandruff will disappeat 
if you take care of it by using 


Rowland’s Macassar Oll 


FOR YOUR HAIR. 
It will nourish promote its growth, your 
chil hairin g iti air Ha ur you 
should use G en Macassar l 13 ’ 


ir 
lren 


and 10/6 bott by Stores, Chemists, and 
Row! 67, Hatt ( 
Start taking care of your Hair to-day, and 
send for ab vttie of 


ROWLANDS 
MACASSAR OIL 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL PAGES 


POINTS AND ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL SERIES 


JANUARY 5th. THE CREATION 
Genests t. 1 to it. 3 


Ponts TO Empnastse. (1) In the beginning —God. 
(2) A state of chaos. (3) The restoration of 


HE book of Genesis is the book of 
origins; in it, as Dr. Campbell 
Morgan reminds us, “ we have the Bible 
declaration of the origin of the material 
universe, and it is one in which faith finds 
reasonable foundation. The evolutionary 
process has never been able to discover a link 
between the highest form of animal life and 
man; that link is supplied in the affirma- 
tion, ‘ God created man in His own image.’ ” 
A Persian fable says that God created the 
world a vast plain and sent His angels to 
sow it with flower seeds. But Satan was 
watching, bent on destruction. He buried 
every seed underground ; he called on the 
rain to fall and rot God’s handiwork; and 
so, he thought, creation was destroyed. 
But as he stood gazing, the seeds began 
to grow; they rose into the sunlight and 
opened into a thousand forms of beauty. 
rhe new world in all its wonder revealed the 
wisdom and the power of the Creator. 

“ How do you know whether there be a 
God ?”’ was once asked of a Bedouin, and he 
replied : Hlow do I know whether a camel 
r aman passed my tent last night? By 
heir footprints in the sand.” 


A New World 

From the second verse of our lesson it is 
assumed that the world was inhabited before 
the time of Adam, but whether by spiritual 
beings or men we do not know. rhe earth 
Was waste and void,”’ suggesting apparently 
that it had once been otherwise. And now 
God re-creates. He makes a new world—a 
parable of what He is doing every day in 
human life. 


[It was in a rescue home. Men from the 
lowest depths, stranded, maimed, outcasts, 
helpless in body and soul, made up the 
audience The preacher, dead in earnest, 
Keen, alert, knew his men and their needs. 
His subject was Jesus’s power to make whole, 
and the appeal was to these needy men to 
give themselves to the love and strength of 


Him who is almighty to save. ‘ Remember, 
men,” he cried, “it’s not patched, but 
made whole The shot struck the mark. 


In the tesumony that tollowed the men 


said, “‘ That’s it—not patched, but made 
whole.’’ One after another testified, “ I 
tried patching, and it failed, but Jesus made 
me whole.” 

God’s re-creation was not a patching up, 
but a new world. 


JANUARY 12th 
MAN THE CROWN OF CREATION 


Genesis ¢. 26-27, ti. 4-25. Psalm viit. 


Points TO Empnastse. (1) The Garden of Eden, 
(2) The creation of man. (3) Man's helpmeet— 


Where God is 

Tue little daughter of an invalid was sent 
to live with friends who taught her to read. 
On returning home, she proudly said to her 
father, ‘‘ I have learned to read.”’ ‘‘ Well,” 
said he, ‘‘ let me hear you read that,”’ point- 
ing to a board on which he had printed in 
large letters, ‘‘God is nowhere.’’ Care- 
fully she spelt out the words in the way that 
seemed best to her, ‘‘ God is now here.” 
The unbelieving father was startled and 
arrested, and God blessed that new reading 
to the salvation of his soul. 

The same thought of God’s omnipresence 
was expressed by a distinguished preacher, 
who said that from his earliest days he had 
been in the habit of thanking God for every- 
thing he received, and of asking Him for 
everything he wanted. He thought of God 
as everywhere present, full of kindness and 
love, who would not be offended if children 
talked to Him. 

It is a beautiful picture which our lesson 
presents of God talking with Adam in the 
Garden, and yet Adam surely forgot that 
God was near when he yielded to tempta- 
tion, 


A Quiet Spot 

A visitor, being shown over the buildings 
of a university, was brought at last to a 
science department. In the centre of the 
great room was a pier-stone, standing en- 
tirely alone, touched by nothing. “‘ We 
have placed that there,” said the guide, * in 
order that one spot in the laboratory might 
be absolutely free from all vibration.” 

The Garden of Eden was a quiet spot till 
sin entered, and then it was no longer the 
home of our first parents, for sin had 
destroyed its peace, 
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JANUARY 19th. MAN’S FIRST SIN 


Genest ill. 
Points to Empiasts! (1) The temptation 2 
he fall. (3) The punishment 
“ THE Highest hath you in remembrance, 


and the Mighty hath not 
temptation.” But lve first, and then Adam, 
forgot this. eve opened her ears to the 
tempter, and her heart to doubt, and then 
she fell from her proud estate. 


forgotten you In 


Hiding from God 

\dam and Eve vainly thought that they 
could hide themselves from God. Many 
have tried to follow their example, and all 
have miserably failed. 

A teacher once held up a vase of water In 
which a goldtish was swimming about, and 
said to the children before him “ Do you 
see this fish hide Do you see him now ? ” 
“Yes, sir,”’ the children shouted ; 
the fish moved in all directions, the ques- 
tion, ‘* Do you see him now ? 
to call forth the cage 
*“Can’t he hide from 
teacher. sir,” 
Why ?’ 


glass 320 
> 


and ays 
was repeated, 
reply, ** Yes, sir.’ 
you ¢ ” asked the 
was the reply. 
Because we see through the 
the teacher, * God 
hearts. We cannot 


said 
through ow 


Him.” 


sees right 
hide trom 


After Defeat 

‘General, I fear the battle is lost,’”’ 
one of Napoleon’s marshals to him during 
a fierce fight. Napoleon coolly looked at his 


said 


watch, and replied, lime for another 
battle. Summon the army to a= fresh 
charge.”’ 

The human race fell with Adam and Eve, 
but the battle was not lost. Even in the 
hour of defeat the promise was given of 
ultimate victory. “I will put enmity be- 
tween the the serpent) and the woman, 
and between thy seed and her seed; it shall 
bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise his 
heel.” 

“Can we have the victory without the 
bruisings ?"’ asks Sir W. Robertson Nicoll 
in The Garden of Nuts.” As we read 


in his biography, Bishop Creighton, in his 


early years, was visited by a dream of this 
kind. His theory of lite, as he then held 
it, is not very clearly expressed, but  per- 


haps we shall do him no injustice if we say 


that he was determined to be cheerful and 


content in all circumstances, to do his own 
work, to recognise his limitations, and, so 
far as he could, to keep himself free of strife, 
He knew that he could give to the world 
some valuable literary work if he had leisure 
in which to prepare it. From the sanguinary 
conflicts of the world and the Church he 
shrank. For one thing, he had a strong sense 
of the impotence of man. Man does his best 
and is foiled. His defeat is not due to the 
strength of his human foes, but to the 
sudden interposition of a power above. ; 
But the victory is sure, because the leader 
is Christ.’’ 


JANUARY 2¢th. CAIN AND ABEL 
Genests 1 I-15 
Points To EMPpnHnasist (1) The two brothers. (2 


Phe two sacrifice 3) Murder and its punis| 


Where Quarrelling is Forbidden 
Tue story of Cain and Abel its a terrible 
illustration of the development of sin, 
‘ Cain’s sin was not only the sin of murder, 
but it began, in disobedience 
to God. All sin is against God, because it 
is breaking God's law.”’ 

A traveller who has been exploring “ The 


as all sin does, 


Land of the Eko,” a part of Southern 
Nigeria, tells us that “the people have 
curious beliefs as to the advent and death 
of their babes. One charming superstition 


forbids all quarrelling in a house where there 
little children,” little children 
‘love sweet words, kind looks, and gentle 
voices, and if these are not to be found in 
the family into which they have been born, 
they will their and forsake the 
earth till a chance offers to return again 
amid less quarrelsome surroundings.” 

Punishment followed the sin of Cain just 
as it did that of his parents. In a recent 
sermon the Rev. John A. Hutton said 
“When IT was a young preacher I believed 
that if I law something 
would rise up out of the ground and hit me. 
I've got hold of a new idea now. — It is this: 
If you want to do wrong, you may. That ts 
a more dreadtul thought.” 

God has given us the free will to choose 
to do right, and we turned that into 
the free will to choose to do wrong. That 
highest turned into our 
worst punishment. 
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Telephone 1946 Gerrard. Telegrams: “Issuable,’’ London. 


The Civil Service Bank, Ltd., 


8 & 10, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 


@, THE BANK was established in 1892 primarily for the convenience of 
the Civil, Naval and Military Services, but the business having increased, 
its operations are now extended to the public generally. 

@. THE BANK iis registered under the Joint Stock Companies Acts, also 
under the Bankers’ Registration Act, with an authorised capital of 
£100,000. 

@, CURRENT ACCOUNTS may be opened by paying in an amount from 
£1 upwards, 

NO CHARGE is made for keeping accounts when the balances do not 
fall below £10, otherwise the half-yearly charge is merely nominal. 

@, INTEREST is allowed at 2 per cent. per annum on Current Account 
balances of £25 and upwards if maintained for a complete month. 


Facilities afforded to customers residing at a distance to transact all their 
business through the medium of the post, and cash in exchange for cheques 
drawn on accounts will be immediately forwarded by prepaid registered 
post, at the Bank's expense. 


@, DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS.—Fixed deposits of £5 and upwards are 


received and interest allowed as follows : 
Withdrawable at 6 months’ notice - - 34 per cent. 
” 3 ” al ad 3 ” ” 


¢, BANKING BUSINESS of every description transacted, and purchase or 
sale of Stocks and Shares negotiated ; the Bank is in telephonic communi- 
cation with its Brokers, who are members of the London Stock Exchange. 


@, HOME SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. | This adjunct to the Bank’s 
operations has been at!ended with highly satisfactory results. It inculcates 
habits of thrift and proves an incalculable benefit to the person of moderate 
means, who can thus lay for himself the foundation of independence and 
the possession of a Banking Account with a cheque book. 


@ HOURS OF BUSINESS, 10 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. Saturdays, 10 a.m. 
to | p.m. 


@, FULLEST PARTICULARS of each branch of the business may be 


obtained oa application. 


H. S. Cooper, F.C.LS., A.L.B., 


Manager and Secretary. 
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Saving Made Easy. 


The Home Saving System, adopted by the Civil Service Bank, Ltd., 
and which is fully and clearly explained in a booklet under the above title, 
marks a new era in the history of Self-help and Individual Thrift. 


“Home Safes ”"—small, well-finished and substantially-made steel boxes, 
fitted with a slot arrangement for the deposit of all sizes of coin—are lent 
by the Bank to any person making a deposit of not less than 2s. 6d., 
credit for which is given. The Safes are delivered to depositors locked, 
and money deposited in them can only be taken out at the bank where 
the keys are kept. When brought to the Bank the Safe is opened, the 
contents are counted in the presence of the depositor, and the amount 
vlaced to his credit in his pass book. 


All Savings Accounts bear 3 per cent. interest, compounded annually, 
In order to save money a saving account is a necessity. 


To save successfully there must be some purpose and some system. 


Start a Savings Account to-day with 
The Civil Service Bank, Ltd. 


This Bank is open daily for the convenience of depositors, between the 
hours of 10 a.m. and 5.30 p.m, (except Saturdays, when it closes at | o'clock). 


The Home Banking System 


Helps people to start a Bank Account. 
Teaches the young to save. 
Is a great help to the thrifty. 


THE CIVIL SERVICE BANK, Ltd., 
8 & 10, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C., 


is always cpen for the acccmmodalion of wage-earners and others. 
H, S. COOPER, F.C.LS., A.1.B., Manager. 
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the confectioner’s are 
those made at home with 


AK 


It is no them, because 
Cakeoma contains all the dry ingredients 
of the best quality necessary for every cake. 


It is not only easy but economical, and 
you get the cakes fresh. And you know 
that the materials used in them are sweet 
and good. 


Try the Cakeoma way for any kind of 
cake you fancy and you will be fully 
convinced of its advantages. 


Cakeoma is sold by all Grocers and 
Stores at per packet of about 1-lb. 


Recipes are in cach packet—a book containing many additional ones 


and also valuable hints on baking, ete., free on receipt ol postcard to 


Latham & Co. Ltd., Liverpool. 
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CASSELL’S LIST 
OF BOOKS 
SUITABLE FOR 
NEW YEAR GIFTS 


FAMOUS Vol. I. 
ing io! in Colour of the 
Man the 1s British and Bur 
pean ¢ Wit troe m by G 
CHESTER und iptive Text The 
Pi i | ly reproduced by the Thr 
rface paper. Vol. 


MACWHIRTER | SKETCH BOOK 


WYLLIE SKETCH BOOK 


By W. L. Wyte, R.A. With Introduction 


THE QUIVER 


These are just a few selected from 
our Complete Catalogue of over 
2,000 Books, and are only meant to 
indicate the range of choice we 
offer. Fuller details can be ob- 
tained from our beautifully illus- 
trated Young Folks Catalogue, 
Nature Books Catalogue, detailed 
Prospectus of Gardening Books, de- 
tailed Prospectus of Cookery Books. 


Cookery Books 


NEW DICTIONARY OF COOKERY 


With about 10,000 Recipes, a series of beau- 
tiful Colour Plates, and se veral Is- 
trations. 1,264 pages, cloth gilt, 7/6. Half- 
leather, 10/6. 
HOUSEHOLD COOKERY 

ty Li Herirace. With Intro- 
tion Dr. taining 24 
Ho lf 1 me tions from Ph tographs 
nd other Illustrations Pext. 36. 
waterpro of binding 


CASSELL’S SHILLING COOKERY 


The Largest and st Book ever pr 
at the price. With ¢ uur Frontispiece 
pages, cloth boards, 

omple le list of ¢ ooke ry rhs On Appi ation, 


IN R.1., and 24 Facsimile - Sport and Pastimes 
aintings in urs. 5S/, INDOOR AMUSEMENTS 
—— Literature Compiled by J. A, her With 16 Fuil- 
A FIRST SKETCH OF ENGLISH page Ilustrations. 3/6. 
LITERATURE 
By Prot, Hexky Mortey, LL.D. From the OUTDOOR SPORTS 
‘ © present tin New and A Complete Up-te-Date G ric le to every branch 
Revised | ti 1,192 pages, « 1.7/6 net of Outdoor Sport. Profuse ated. With 
Introduction by Gitpext L ov. Cloth, 
THE STORY OF THE RENAISSANCE 36. 
By W. H. Hvpsox, With 8 Plates. Cloth Astronomy 
gilt, 5/- STAR-LAND 
BABY BIRDS AT HOME alout the Wonders of the Heavens, | With 
RIcHAKD Kua ARTON, Z.S., F.R.P.S Rembrandt Frontispiece and gq Illustrations 
w h 4 ¢ ir ther intr is from Cloth, gilt top, 7/6. 
Cloth gilt, 6/-. THE COMPLETE GARDENER ; 
By H. H, Thomas. With Colour rontis- 
BABES OF THE WILD piece by C. Frowen, and 128 Full-page 
By gs G. D. Romer With ¢ mired Hal ne P| g2 pages, cloth gilt 106 
ispie ant Half-tone Hlustrations. net. 
Cloth gilt, 6/-. 
E GARDEN AT H ME 
FLOWERS AS THEY GROW THE AT te 
uur direct from Nature rom re Plate \ ' i i hh, 
hy H. 1 ¢ | P.s., with s., by H. Half-tone Hlus- 
Descript Peat CLARKE N Att tration Cloth wilt, 6/- net 
B.S 1\ um 
Flowers. Cloth, THE IDEAL GARDEN 
By H. H. Titomas Beautifully Hlustrated 
SPIDERLAND 
By R. A. Et With 2 Colour and 52 1 pac 
BEAUTIFUL GARDENS: How to 
Make and Maintain Them , 
RAINBOW CHILDREN Wat pow New Editior 
Ry Epitn Howas. With Colour Mlustra and 
( plete 4 Vature uf Comh Ga w 
Of all Booksellers. Write for “ Gilt Books” Prospectus, post free on application. 
CASSELL & COMPANY, La Brune Savvacr, Loxpox, 
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a | ‘*Direct from Scotch Maker to Wearer” 7 
: We are sincerely convinced that Scotch-made, hand-built 
brogues of Scotch-tanned and hand-dressed leather — for 
. 
: men, for women, for big boys and girls, for bairns—are the 
4 best in the world. 
4 And hundreds of satished wearers of our “Perth” brogue boots and shoes share this conviction— 
Fal and endorse our opinion. They know because of the wearing qualities they get from them, the 
z “ dependability ". we know because of the work, the care, the skill and the qualily of the material 
5 that gocs to the making of cur perfect ‘ Perth” footwear. 
Ee Winter is here —are you ready? Cold, sleet, sncw and slush 
3 are seasonable—are you preparcd ? 
— 
We pay orwell S$ Don’t forget 
4 postage on all to 
orders ‘ send when 
8 over 5/- in U.K. ‘Perth Boots ordering 
will keep your feet warm and dry on the worst ¢f winter days; and 
FA they never harden, no matter what the weather. We scll dependable 
boots, shoes, and espec iallv brogues for every member ot the 
ig family—boots for shooting, walking, golfing, boots for town and 
s country wear, stvlish brogues for the young ladies, tough-soled 
and strong-uppered boots for the growing boys, and foot-form 
: \ “educators” tor the children. | Read the descriptions below i 
f Wy and send for our Catalogue to-day, or better still, send P.O., ; 
2 and we will mail the boots by return. 
a Money returned Money returned | 
if not completely if not completely 
satisfied. satisfied. 
Z _ Boys’ Brogue Shoes, with the The School Girl B 
4 pith inthem. A boy shod in these Shoe, black or brown. his 
4 handsome brogue shoes need fear shoe is made throughout of | 
n 2 Weather, Ideal school wear solid leather, strongly put 
Sizes 7 ° comfortable. 4 
| The ‘“‘Ferth’’ College Brogue Beot, in 
black or brown waterproof cal.skin. Smart and 
j | = taste(ully made, flexible soled. The ideal foot- 
4 | wear for the wearer of “tailoremades” and for | 
4 | school maids. 
Po Our price ... 18/6 end grade ... 12/6 Z 
> Send for our Catalogue of Family 
4 Footwear, post free. 
Brogves for Men. This is the 
hand-sewn and put together by buvt. Buckle Brogue Shoe. A é 
expert shoe-maker characteristic shoe, splendidly 
Jur made, flexible soled, bone 
Dy NORWELL & SON, 
shoes al proof when golfing. 
& PERTH, SCOTLAND. Our Price ... 16/8 
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Masterpieces of Biography, Fiction, Essays, Poetry and Beiles-Joettres bs 


Copies The 
Sold 


I 

Selection of the first 120 Volumes :— i 
Westward Ho! C. KINGSLEY , The Opium Eater, e‘c cot 

King Solomon's Mines DE QUINCEY D. to 

HAGGARD The Ingoldsby net the 

Waverley SCOTT 

Life of Nelson SOUTHEY Woman is White COLLINS 
Treasure Island ages of Discovery COOK 10, 

ft Species 

// Adam Bede ELIOT emai, 1 / 6 net sk 
The Scarlet Letter / Dramatic Works SHERIDAN } Oe al 
HAWTHORNE Wuthering Heights E. Qu 

The Last Days of Pompe ‘ Hard Cash DE , f 
TTON | ‘ Two Years Ago C. KINGSLEY Delicate Red and i 

Esmond THACKERAY Faust (twoparts) GOETHE Green Bindings, 
OBTAINABLE AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND NEWSAGENTS’ 7 
Send P.C. for brochure giving biographical details of authors, post free on application. = 
CASSELL AND CO, LTD., LA BELLE SAUVAGE, LONDON, E.C, €as 
siz 
me 


Cassell’s Home Handbooks : 


A Series of 12 useful Volumes, averaying from 200-300 pages. Strongly bound in Cloth, 1/- net each 


CASSELL’S eraser OF GOOD THE ELEMENTS OF Lit 
HOME DOCTOR SOCIET MODERN DRESSMAKING } 6d 
Phe commoner nents of life revised by I hy J. I) Practical oh 
ri ‘ off without ex ( IN CAMPBELL. \ i pape ‘ enced writer | ne 
t with the help of t litt ime, which deseri illustrated wit ray 
useful y Its explanations in det the etiquette t erou S12 
scriptions popular in style. ADVICE TO WOMEN 
POULTRY AND PROFIT A useful: tive volume, 
COOKERY FOR COMMON By W. Broomura 
AILMENTS It written in th t re br 
By a F.R.C.P. and 1 pr finement 
Browne. <A 4 dietetic with hel; i tra ihe t n the care of my 
g! to thet which the t lp to those séek the w r nt R 
food 1 tm y i for profit 
in tif in t - PRACTICAL 
f PRACTICAL HOME = 
form of actu; Ww w 
THE MAKING OF THE lection of practical hints ont It 
OME sew { hor 
y Mrs. Samvuer A. Barne Sim har 
( un it m 
ful informat i he importa ‘ 
THE HOME LAWYER 
OUR SICK, AND HOW TO VEGETARIAN COOKERY \ \ “ AW re 
TAKE CARE OF THEM \. G. Payns t fon me 
FLORENCE S ‘ ttoa it 
expe Ie ced a t 
manner how th k should be it 
hur t pockets. ‘ lar 
O/ all Newsagents, or fost fre 3/ , nition, EC. 
lar 
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NEEDLEWORK COMPETITION 

Qxce again the proprietors of ‘Ososilkie”’ 
irightest Lustre Yarn offer valuable prizes to 
those who are interested in art needlework. They 
have just announced their rath Grand Prize Com- 
netition, for which they are offering cash prizes to 
the value of £100. There are two classes, Class A 
being for art embroidery, broderie anglaise, drawn- 
thread work, hardanger and richelieu work; and 
Class B for crochet, knitting, tatting, teneriffe 
ace work, punched work, and smocking. In both 
lasses the prizes are the same: First prize, 8 
guineas; second prize, 4 guineas; third prize, 
2'5 guineas; fourth prize, 3os.; 12 extra prizes of 
1 guinea, 12 eXtra prizes of ', guinea, 25 prizes 
f-s, 6d., and 20 prizes of 5s. No extrance fee or 
coupon is necessary, and competitors are at liberty 
to choose their own designs. There is, of course, 
the usual stipulation that no other yarn than 
“Qsosilkie*’ is used in the making of the piece of 
work sent in. The competition closes on February 
10, 1913, and an exhibition of the work of the 146 
successful competitors will be held in the windows 
and showrooms of William Whiteley, Limited, 
(ueen’s Road, Bayswater, on February 17 and four 

lowing days. Readers who possess nimble 
fingers should enter for this competition. All work, 
except that sent in by the first-prize winners, is 
returned, so there is evervthing to gain and 
nothing to lose by entering the competition. 
“Ososilkie,”’ as its name implies, looks like silk 
und actually feels like silk, and is smooth and 
easy to work. It is made in three sizes in 150 
beautiful shades, which will wash and retain their 
lustre. It is stocked in lily-white and cream, in 
sizes from extra fine to extra stout. The manu- 
facturers have lately placed on the market the new 
“Ososilkié”? Filoselle, a lustrous thread, made in 
white, cream, and mingled heather shades, the 
itter being especially suitable for making gentle 
men’s ties. A circular giving full particulars of 
the rules governing the competition can be obtained 
from any up-to-date fancy draper or art needle 
Work stores; but should you experience any diffi 
culty in procuring same locally, write to the manu 
lacturers, Messrs. Tubbs, Hiscocks and Company, 
Limited, 16-22 Milton Street, E.C., enclosing 
(d., and per return of post you will receive a 
shade card showing 150 colours, together with a 
Tange of small samples representing the various 
sizes in Which **Ososilkie’’ is made, and at the 
same time they will give you the names of stock 
holders. A large stock in all colours and _ sizes 

held by Messrs. Harrod’s Stores, Limited, 
Krompton Road, S.W.; John Barker and Co., Ken 
ton High Street, W.; and Whiteley’s, Queen's 
Road, Bayswater ; and each of these firms make a 
Special point of paying carriage on all post orders. 


THE HOUSEWIFE’S SPECIAL METHODS 
It 's curious to note how methods and practices in 
housekeeping be me traditional through being 
: ed down from one generation to another. 
; he comes at length to believe that the greater 
Part of domestic lore—the real practical knowledge 
si . the best and easiest and most economical 
nethods of keeping house—is either handed 
town, or handed round. as the case may be, in a 
mtinuous succession of kindly 
A Striking 
larity— 
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Sained through outspoken admiration—is 

ij iy 7 the case of Globe Metal Polish (paste 
quid). This is a hon 1 

lan me product, made in ny 
d by British workpeople, and thousands of 
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housewives all over the country regard it as the 
best that money can buy. It gives a bright polish 
with little trouble, and, what is more, the shine 
lasts, 

The prize competitions in connection with Globe 
have proved very popular. The present competi- 
tion closes on December 31st, so those intending to 
compete should start right away. Besides the 
prizes for men and women, there are special 
awards for children, such as dolls, boxes of 
soldiers, dolls’ houses, tea sets, steam engines, and 
building bricks, and it should be specially noted 
that there is a prize for everybody. There will 
be another Globe Competition next year, and those 
who fear they will not have collected enough 
coupons to enter for the present competition 
should save them up for the next, the date of which 
will be announced later. If you do not use Globe 
you should start to-day. It will save hours of 
hard work besides enabling you to secure a prize. 
A post card to Raimes & Co., Limited, Bow, Lon- 
don, E., will bring you a full prize list post free. 


A HINT TO HOUSEKEEPERS 

HAVE you ever tried Fry’s Pure Breakfast Cocoa? 
The price is only 4'2d. for a quarter-pound tin, 
and really it is wonderfully good, comparing well 
with cocoas that you pay 7!2d. for. This is a 
genuine boon to housekeepers who have to squeeze 
a bit to make the money eke out, and the family 
will like it quite as well as the more expensive 
article. Of course, you must be careful to ask for 
Fry’s Breakfast Cocoa, and remember the price— 
4'2d. for a quarter-pound. 


FOR THE OLD FOLKS AT HOME 
THERE Cannot possibly be a more suitable present 
for homely folk than one or other of the handsome 
tea-caddies prepared specially for the gift season 
by the United Kingdom Tea Company, Limited, 
Empire Warehouses, London, E.C. 

The price of the caddies varies from a few 
coppers for the pound or half-pound sizes to as. 
eich for the Nankin Caddy, in blue and white, 
with inset panels of Chinese figures, and 2s. also 
for the Black Japanese Caddy, a most attractive 
production in scarlet and black and gold. Each 
of these tins will hold 12 Ibs. of tea. 

Any of the company’s teas will be packed in 
these caddies and sent carriage paid to any address 
or list of addresses furnished with the order. 

Samples of the teas will be submitted upon re- 
quest, and, for the guidance of intending buyers, 
the following particular qualities may be noted as 
deserving of special attention :— 

No. 3B on list, ** New Century” blend, at 1s. 8d. 
per Ib. 

No. 54 on list, “*Terrace”’ tea, at 2s. 2d. per Ib., 
as supplied to the House of Commons. 

No. 7 on list, a choice, rare, full-flavoured tea, 
very strongly recommended, at 2s. 8d, per Ib. 

The company also holds a limited quantity of a 
most unique specimen of Golden Tipped Dar- 
jeeling, the price of which is 4s. Sd. per Ib. This 
tea produces a rich, mellow, luscious liquor, dis- 
tinct in flavour and eminently suitable for use on 
speci il occasions. 

The company’s ** Volora”’ tea for invalids, No. 29 
on list, price 2s. 8d. per Ib., is specially blended 
for invalids and persons of weak digestion. 

Any of the company’s teas are sent abroad free 
of English duty, and, when desired, every charge 
can be prepaid by the company, so that the tea will 
be delivered quite free at its destination. 
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THE LAND OF THE ALMOND BLOSSOM 
Tue colour printers of her late Majesty Queen 
Victoria have designed and printed a most charm- 


ing New Year Calendar for Messrs. Campbell, of 
the Perth Dye Works 

The subject is distinctly Japanese, street life in 
the Land of the Almond Blossom being vividly 
portrayed in the foreground, while Fuji San 
shows in the distance. The calendar takes the 


form of a useful wall pocket with dates clearly 
printed on the 

Messrs. Campbell again issue their handy Watch 
Calendar, which has been so popular in past years. 
In this the date is combined with the hour, and, 
although the figures are legibly printed, the 
calendar is yet all that it can easily be fitted 
into any ordinary watch 

These calendars may be had free 
ceiving offices of any agent of the 
Vorks, or direct from P. & P. Campbell, 
Perth. 


side 
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ZENOBIA PERFUMES 


AMONG the most charming and dainty productions 
of the season are the Zenobia Perfumes and Toilet 
Soaps manufactured by Zenobia, Limited, at the 
‘Zenobia’’ Laboratories, Loughborough. 


Each perfume is exactly true to the flower from 
which it is named, the Sweet Pea Blossom, the 
Lily-of-the-Valley, the Night-Scented Stock, and 


the Rose Supreme being, perhaps, the most ex- 


quisite of them all. 


Zenobia toilet soaps are delightful, so are the 
Christmas Greeting Sachets, which are to be pur- 
chased at prices ranging from 3d. to 5s. each 

Their Majesties Queen Alexandra and Queen 
Victoria Eugénie are both patrons of the firm, 
Queen <Alexandra’s favourite perfume being the 
Zenobia Lily-of-the-Valley Natural, which the 
manufacturers claim to be the only really true 
lily-of-the-valley perfume. 

A Bijou sample box of perfume, soap and sachet 
can be and Rose 
Supreme” for 4d. stamps; and ‘‘Sweet Pea 
Blossom”? and ‘“‘Night-Scented Stock’? for 3d 
stam post free from Messrs. Zenobia, Limited, 


the ‘*Zenobia”’ Laboratories, Loughborough. 


A FOOD-DAINTY FOR THE CHILDREN 
THE ideal food for children of all that 
tempts the appetite, produces flesh, creates warmth, 
and does not impose a tax on the digestive functions. 
Such a food is Laitova Lemon Cheese It is made 
under scrupulously clean conditions, and contains 
only the finest and purest of ingredicnts—fresh eggs, 
fresh butter, and pure sugar. These are skilfully 
blended and delicately flayourea with lemon until 
they form a delicious * which, when spread 
on bread or made into sandwiches, is far more 
appetising and wholesome than butter, though it 


ages Is one 


cheese,” 


less 


costs considerably 
By reason of its many uses, as an addition to pies, 
lings, tartlets, and other as well as 


because of its grand food-value, Laitoya should 
always be included in the wee kly list of groceries 
that must be ordered. 


MISTAKEN PEOPLE I HAVE MET 


IIl.—The Woman who has “ Missed her Chance” 


“ 


As a girl in her teens she was the “ clumsy” one of 
the family, and was kept out of sight when visitors 
arrived. On the death of her mother she took up the 
housekeeping Her sisters married, her brothers also, 
and she was presently left alone with an invalid father 

Now, at forty, she feels herself to be fifty-five; she 
is three stone heavier than Nature intended her to be, 
and her spirits share in the general weight 

Let us look the matter straight in the face and ask, 
*“ Is there really any * chance’ for her, or has she missed 
it for all time ? ” 

There is no manner of doubt that the answer depends 
on the woman herself. A short course of Antipon, taken 
now, would make a new woman of her, would quickly 
reduce her weight to normal, lighten her step, exhularate 
her spirits, clear her complexion, brighten her eyes, and 
fill her heart with new courage 

There are thousands of women who, similarly penal- 
ised in “ life’s handicap,”’ have made good their “ chance’ 
by relying on Antipon, that splendid combination of 
tonic and fat-reducer, the one real 
cure and restorer of slender shapeliness, good lo » and 
robust health. No stout woman need talk of “missing 
her chance” if she will only pin her faith to the mateb- 
less Antipon treatment 

Antipon is sold in bottles, price 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d., by 
all Chemists and Stores: or, in the event of difficulty, may 
be had (on remitting amount), privately packed, carnage 
paid in the United Kingdom, direct from the Antipon 
Company, Olmar Street, London, S.E. 


IT TAKES A WOMAN TO 
FIND OUT THINGS. 


If you just rub the linen, before ironing, with 
Redford’s Gloss, you will see 
that the work of ironing is 
made easier by half. 
The iron never 
and the linen 


takes on a gloss 


like fine china. <= 


GLOSS. 


OLD 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 


If you have a Portrait of an old or dear friend, no matter 
» that you would 


how faded or damaged, or a figure in a grou 
like to have enlarged or copied in a really artistic manner one 
rarely sees nowadays, by a firm having 32 years’ reputation, It 
will be worth your while te send it te us for an expert opinion 
and advice as to the best manner of reproduction 
THERE IS NO CHARGE FOR THIS, AND NO 
OBLIGATION To PLACE AN ORDER 


THE ARTISTIC PHOTOGRAPHIC CO., Ltd. (E Dept), 
63 Baker Street, Portman Square, London, W. 
Est. 1880, Unorr Rovat Patroxacs. — Tel. 3727 Mayfair 
N.B.—Price Lists sent free on receipt of request to any part 
d 
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| for BOOTS & SHOES. | 
To be obtained at all Boetmakers, dec. 
Manufacturer, G. NELSON, Clarke Rd., Northampton | 
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“PLASMON 
FOODS MAKE 
BONE, 
MUSCLE 
) & BRAIN.” 


Davip F——, M.D, 


ANALYSIS CANNOT LIE 


and Analysis proves that 


PLASMON 


COCOA 


is TEN TIMES more nutritious 


than ordinary cocoa. —J ide Lancet. 


Cocoa in Perfection, 9d., 1/4, 2/6. 


| SUPPLIED TO 
THE ROYAL / 
FAMILY. 


An ART METAL BOX, con- 


SPECIAL taining a packet of Plasmon, 


Piasmon Cocoa, Plasmon Oats, 
OFFER Plasmon Biscuits, Plasmon Cus- 
“ tard, Plasmon Tea, and Plasmon 
Chox scolate, together with illustrated 
Cookery Book, and Bec *k “ Diet and Exercise for Train- 
ing, by C. B. Fry, will be sent for 4/- post free, by 
PLASMON, Lid. (Dept. 222), Farringdon Street, London. 


MACKIN: 
TOFFEE 


"MOTHERS GIVE IT | 
= TO YOUR CHILDREN 


Red 


Made Soft and White 


Soap 


and Ointment 


For red, rough, chapped and 
bleeding hands, itching, burn- 
ing palms, and painful finger- 
ends, with shapeless nails, a 
one-night Cuticura treatment 
works wonders. Directions: 
Soak the hands, on retiring, 
in hot water and Cuticura 
Soap. Dry, anoint with Cuti- 
cura Ointment, and wear soft 
bandages or old, loose gloves 
during the night. 

Cuticura Soap and Ointment sold every- 
Where. Sample of each, with 32-p, book free 
from nearest depot: Newbery, 27 Charter- 
house Sy., London; R. Towns & Co,, Sydney, 
N.S.W.; Lennon, Ltd, Cape Town; Muller, 
Maclean & Co., Calcutta and Bombay; Potter 
D. & C. Corp, sele props, Boston, 


CF Tender-faced men shave in comfort with 
Cuticura Soap Shaving Stick, Sample free, 
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1,000 FIVE-GUINEA TREATMENTS 7 
OF CURATIVE HYGIENIC MEDI-CULTURE 
to be GIVEN FREE to “Quiver” Readers who 


accept this “ put-it-to-the-test” invitation. 


Are you weak or ill, a nervous wreck, a thin, pale, anaemic man or 
woman? If so the Pulvermacher treatment by curative electricity will 
quickly make you strong, healthy, vigorous, and capable of enjoying lite 
to the full. It will make you ten years younger, Every bodily ailment 
will vanish—Indigestion will go! Rheumatism will go! Liver trouble 
will go! Bilousness, Constipation, Chest and Lung Complaints, 
Varicocele, Female Ailments, etc., all will go! Put it to the test now, 
and get a Five-Guinea Course of Curative Hygienic Medi-Culture 
absolutely free of cost. Read instructions below, and write to-day, 

The famous Pulvermacher method of building up a strong, healthful body, 
and banishing all disease from the system, has been warmly endorsed by the 
leading physicians of NINE London Hospitals, over fifty members of the Royal 
( ollege of Physicians of London, scores of scientific Text Books, physicians 
to Royalty, both in this country and on the Continent of Europe, and many 
others, as well as by thousands of cured patients, No other curative system 
exists which can stand a test like this, 


WRITE AT ONCE. SEE INSTRUCTIONS BELOW. 


4 


Readers of either sex wishing to avail themselves of this free Five-Guinea Course 
of “Curative Hygienic Medi-Culture "' should simply cut out this advertisement and 
send it to us with their full name and address. Don't lose valuable time, but act at 


once, and get on to the Royal Road to Health and Strength. Send to:— 
The Superintendent, Pulvermacher institute, life the goes to the st ony, ‘he vigorousand 


ORIGINAL | 
PRESENTS for MEN. 


All new. All useful. Prices 
from threepence to a guinea. 


CARPETS—In Royal Households 


In Palace or in Cottage, wherever Carpets are used, 
ere should be found that Prince of Cleaners 


CHIVERS’ CARPET SOAP 


Prized In Royal Households 
Over & years Lecess Removes 


per ball 


F. CHIVERS & CO., 
LTD 


9 Albany Works, 


Send a Post Card for Lists. 


THIRD HAND PATENTS, Ltd., 
Dept. 77, 361-363 City Road, London, E.C. 


COUPON: “How, When, and Where” Corner. 


To Alison, “ The Quiver,” 


La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 


: I should like to be entered as a Companion of the “HOW, WHEN, 
AND WHERE” CORNER, and will try to help in any way I can. I enciose 
a penny stamp for a Certificate of Membership. 


Age ener Date of Birthday 
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Insist on having 


DR. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE’S 


Chlorodyne, 


The ORIGINAL 


and 


ONLY GENUINE. 


See the name on the 
stamp, retuse 
substitutes 


Of all Chemists, 
1/13, 2/9, 
and 


4/6. 


DrJCollis Browne's 


The Reliable 
Family Medicine. 
Universally acknowledged to be the Most Valuable Medicine 

Known, and one which should be in every home. 


The Best and Surest Remedy 


tor COUGHS, COLDS, 
ASTHMA, and BRONCHITIS. 


Effectually cuts short The only Palliative in 
all attacks of NEURALGIA, GOUT, 
SPASMS, HYSTERIA, RHEUMATISM, | 
and PALPITATION. and 1OOTHACHE, 


Acts like a charm in 


DIARRHEA, CHOLERA, and DYSENTERY. 


Convincing Medical Testimony accompanies 
each bottle 


S PHENOMENA 
meant O16 
Prudential Real 
Seamless Woven 
Reversible Half- 
Guinea 


FREE RUG, 


Give Away! 
Two Car- 
pets Two Rugs 


10/6 


from the Royal Palace. 
Stockhoim. 


PATRONIZED BY 


AM. THE QUEEN OF SWEDEN. 


GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. ~~ 


CEN AWAY! —CIVEN AWAY ! 


Absolutely 


Repeat Orders received 


NEW 
DESIGNS 


Repeat 
Orders 
received 
trom the 
Royal 
Palace, 
Stockholm 


Galaxy Mlustrated B 
argain Catalogues of Carpets, Hearthrugs, Embroidered Linen, and Cotton Bedspre 
Quilts, Table Linens, Bedsteaas, Overmantels, Linoleums, Bl kets, Curtains, &c., ws 


TESTIMONIALS. 
rm. &S 178 Belvir Koad, Coalville, Leicester, May 4th 
ite Please send me two of your Pradential Brussel 
ette i 


F. HODGSON & SONS WOODSLEY LEEDS. 


| | 
| 
| 
| 
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GIVEN 


A Pleasant Way to 
Health. | 


No special diet- no drugs—no loss of time-—just a 
glass of sparkling, refreshing, purifying 


ENO’S 
“FRUIT SALT” 


before breakfast. This is the natural way. This well- 
known standard aperient gently stimulates the liver, the 
body's filter. 

With this important organ working properly the blood 
becomes pure, the nerves normal, the impoverished tissues 
restored. Sound, refreshing sleep, a clear brain, a hearty 
appetite and good digestion are sure to follow. 

Eno’s © Fruit Salt” never causes griping or weakening 
The safest and best tonic and digestive regulator. 


effects 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS AND STORES. 


SEND US 


YOUR ORESS OR SUIT 


CARE ACE 


RY (LEANED AND READY 


WORK 


sTact ON tance 


Dye Wor: orks 


34 td Heyford 


otallished 1/4 


DIGESTIVE 


The Premier Biscuit of Great 
Britain.” 


MADAME SARAH BERNHARDT 


For Ly, For 


CHEST, “*\ASTHMA, 
THROAT, {i COUGH, 
VOICE, | we 


Nogy 


HEALTH-CIVIN 
2h 
| 
PROCTO COFFEE, | 


